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Transport Reform 


a proposals of the railway companies for the removal 
of the present legal restrictions on their freedom of 


\ charging have now been before the public for three weeks. 


They are being supported by a campaign of propaganda 
which must be without equal in skill or intensity, at least 
as far as private interests are concerned, and it will not be 
the fault of the companies’ publicity departments if the man 
in the street and the man in the railway carriage are not 
fully informed of the case in favour of the “ square deal.” 
Formal progress with the proposals has been slower. The 
representatives of the companies have had a further meet- 
ing with the Minister of Transport, and their request has 
been remitted to the Transport Advisory Council for an 
Opinion. In view of the composition of this Council, which 
has been in session this week, it would perhaps be over- 
Optimistic to expect from it any precise and unequivocal 
decisions. The railway representatives on the Council will 
€nsure that it does not render an unanimous adverse 
verdict. But the representatives of road transport, the 
canals, coastwise shipping, traders and transport labour will 
be chary of endorsing the railways’ case without at least 
some modifications or provisos. The responsibility for a 
decision will come back to the Government, pre-eminently 
to the Minister of Transport; and the set of the wind in 
these quarters can be gauged from Dr Burgin’s statement 
that the railways had made out a prima facie case. 

The strength of the railways’ arguments on the score of 


abstract justice has been generally conceded—explicitly in 
most disinterested comment, by default in the statements of 
the road transport industry. But public opinion, especially 
the opinion of the trading community, has shown itself, as 
was only to be expected, less interested in abstract justice 
than in attempting to assess the probable practical conse- 
quences that would flow from conceding the railways’ de- 


‘mand. The companies themselves, however, while exploit- 


ing to the full their strong moral case, have been remarkably 
coy about revealing what their detailed plans are. At the 
first meeting the Minister requested the companies to pre- 
sent a second statement amplifying their proposals for 
action. This second memorandum, however, carried the 
matter very little further. It gave certain negative assur- 
ances. The railways declared that they would not abuse the 
freedom for which they were asking. “ The railways have no 
scheme in mind,” the memorandum declared, “ for embark- 
ing on an increase of rates, either in general or as affecting 
any particular industry; equally they do not contemplate 
making wholesale reductions and plunging into a rate war 
with other forms of transport.” But when the Minister 
asked to be tald some particular features in the present 
system of regulation which were felt as exceptionally gall- 
ing the answer was that “the railways regret that they 
cannot follow the Minister into this field.” 


These declarations have unquestionably introduced an air 
of mystification into the whole affair. The public, informed 
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that the railways intend neither, in general, to raise their 
rates for those classes of traffic in which their competitive 
position is strongest nor to cut rates where their position is 
weak, is naturally left wondering what they do propose to 
do. For if rates are to be left substantially alone, the only 
way in which the railways can benefit will be by securing 
a larger proportion of the traffic to be carried at those 
rates. And how will greater freedom to compete help them 
to do that if they are not going to use their freedom in the 
most effective ways? The result is to give the onlooker a 
feeling, not exactly of suspicion towards the railways, but of 
being entirely without a guide to the probable consequences 
of acceding to their request. It is rather a blank cheque 
that Parliament is being asked to sign, without even a clear 
indication of whether it is to be the road transport industry 
or the transport-using public that will have to supply the 
funds from which the railways are so confident that they 
can draw benefit. The railways obviously have plans for the 
exploitation of the liberty they demand. It is only legiti- 
mate to ask that they should reveal them. 

Since the public is, in effect, invited to join in a guess- 
ing competition (with the answer sealed away in four 
envelopes at Euston, King’s Cross, Waterloo and Padding- 
ton) we may chance the surmise that the most likely imme- 
diate effect of the grant of freedom from restrictions would 
be the negotiation by the railways, using their enhanced 
bargaining power, of a far-reaching agreement on demarca- 
tion of function with a group of the larger road haulage 
companies. If a recalcitrant minority of small hauliers were 
left, it is not impossible that the railways and the large 
operators would combine either to buy out or to drive out 
this obstacle to co-ordination, being greatly assisted in so 
doing by the limitations imposed by the licensing system on 
entry into the industry. The monopoly of public transport 
would be re-established with a dual instead of a single 
head. 


This would doubtless be the easiest solution of the trans- 


port problem. It would, if the calculations proved to be 


Cea. 


correct, assume a comfortable existence to the railways and 
to many road transport operators. And it would involve 
Parliament and Government in no painful efforts to think 
out the co-ordination of transport. But it is only reasonable 
to suppose that the first efforts of the transport industry 
thus “co-ordinated” would be to attempt to cover the 
charges on the whole of the capital of the two branches of 
the industry combined. The community might find itself 


Tunis! 


HROUGH an indiscretion which cost Italian journal- 

ists their right to work for foreign newspapers, the 

news leaked out on the morning of November 30th that, 
when Count Ciano addressed the Chamber on foreign 
affairs in the afternoon, a band of party members in the 
visitors’ gallery would interrupt his reference to Italy’s 
“natural aspirations ” with shouts of “ Tunisia.” And so 
they did; adding in their enthusiasm a few cries for 
Corsica and Nice. Count Ciano was speaking on the 
day of the French general strike, and the Fascist Party 
hoped to catch M. Daladier on the wrong foot. The 
ulterior motive is more obscure. Dictators, it seems, ¢an 
afford to be wayward, so it is idle to ask how the Duce 
reconciles the cat-calls of his followers with the agreement 
to observe the Mediterranean status guo which he ratified 
with Great Britain only a fortnight earlier. Undoubtedly, 
Fascists harbour ideas of territorial expansion, but how do 


‘they expect to further them by clamouring for three 


cherished French territories, on behalf of any one of which 
France would most certainly fight? Here is a conundrum. 
The answer to it must be sought in a survey of Italy’s 
prospects in the three areas. 


If former proprietorship be a criterion, her best claim 
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called upon to pay for its transport not only the prime 
costs of moving goods but enough to cover the full “ stan. 
dard revenue ” of the railways and a substantial part of the 
cost of the roads. If so, the net economic effect of the 
development of road transport would be to saddle the com- 
munity with the cost of maintaining a very large excess 
of carrying capacity in return for the doubtful privilege of 
having free choice between two alternative methods of 
carrying goods. And it may be added at once that the 
Labour Party’s alternative of setting up a National Trans- 
port Board to take over both branches of the industry as 
they stand would only make matters worse. For, if past 
precedent and present proposals were followed, the effect 
would merely be to freeze the capital account at a figure 
almost certainly higher than the real economic value, for 
which fixed or semi-fixed interest would have to be paid. 

The fundamental fact about transport would seem to be 
that there has been an over-investment of capital in the 
industry. The railway system as it existed in 1913 was 
adequate (some say more than adequate) to carry the trans- 
port of the country. Since then, however, a new form of 
transport has been invented, into which large sums of public 
and private capital have been sunk. Some of this capital, in 
one branch or other of the industry, is redundant and has no 
real economic value. The attempt to pay a full return on all 
of it, if it can succeed at all, can do so only at the expense 
of imposing on the community costs of transport greater 
than can be justified on any economic basis. 

If this line of thought is correct, the only ultimate solu- 
tion is for the community to decide—as, sooner or later, it 
will have to do—what varieties of traffic it wants to travel 
by what means; and, having done that, to ascertain what 
fixed equipment is necessary to accommodate the traflic 
moving by rail and by road respectively. It does not in the 
least follow that such of the existing capital as would be 
found by this means to be redundant should merely be left 
to starve; the community might well assist in its retirement. 
But to put the cost of supporting it wholly on transport— 
and with especial weight on transport that cannot escape to 
private vehicles—is to impose a very heavy burden, in- 
equitably distributed, on the costs of productive industry. 

The final judgment on the railways’ proposals will turn 
upon whether they move, or assist the community to move, 
in this general direction. And in reaching its decision the 
public can justly ask the railways to be taken rather more 
fully into their confidence. 


Corsica! Nice! 


is that to Nice, which she relinquished as lately as 1860 
in order to reconcile Napoleon III (who had given vacil- 
lating but useful help in ejecting the Austrians from 
Lombardy) to the annexation of Central Italy by Vittorio 
Emmanuele and Cavour. Before the surrender, Nice had 
belonged for nearly five centuries to the Dukes of Savoy. 
But Provence and, later, Paris, had never abandoned claim 
to it; thus it had for centuries been a constant battleground 
between French-speaking and Italian-speaking forces. ‘The 
cession to France caused considerable heart-burning 10 
Italy. Garibaldi, himself a man of Nice, labelled it “ con- 
trary to the rights of man,” and accused the French of 
exercising undue influence on the inhabitants prior to the 
plebiscite which was to decide their fate. Doubtless his 
allegation is not unfounded, but, just as in the Saar, the 
majority was too great to be wholly attributable to pres 
sure. On April 15, 1860, 25,743 Nicois voted “ oui,” the 
“nons” numbering only 160. Thus Napoleon III was 
able forthwith to visit his new territory without fear of 
bullets or black looks. . 
As anyone must know who has travelled the Corniche 
road to Mentone, Nice belongs economically and g¢0- 
graphically to the coastal plain of Provence because, 
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beyond it, the Maritime Alps sweep right down to the 
sea. The new province was, therefore, easily woven into 
the texture of French economic life, and, though a separa- 
tist party survived the process, its members could not 
agree whether to work for autonomy or for return to Italy, 
and it died an early death. To-day, the province is French 
by sentiment and—in the rare places where this is not a 
determining factor—out of self-interest. Thinking, as it 
does, in terms of its tourist traffic and the Blue Train, it 
shows not the slightest desire to incorporate itself in a 
State where it would encounter restrictions, capital levies 
and competition from sunnier resorts. 


The Corsicans, though they have been French citizens 
over a longer period, are less assimilated to Frenchmen, 
but this does not imply that they are in any way Italian, 
They are islanders, who talk of “ le continent.” They pride 
themselves on being fighters for liberty, made of the stern 
stuff which produced Columbus and Bonaparte. The 
Genoese failed to allure them to submission, and, nowa- 
days, they pride themselves upon being, first, Corsican by 
race and, secondly, French by choice. The names on their 
war memorial or their map may look Italian, but they pro- 
nounce them in harsh accents that would offend the musi- 
cal ear of the peninsula. Moreover, in character they are 
a people apart. They are dogged, unlike the Italians, unlike 
even the Sardinians, and if the Duce were to tamper with 
their destiny he would encounter hostility of a kind he has 
never met in Italy. 

Tunis, third of the trio, constitutes the most delicate 
question, first, because Italy, now that she owns an East 
Atrican Empire, is looking south-east and wants it most 
of the three, and, secondly, because 95,000 Italian citizens 
enjoy special rights in the territory, dating back to a 
treaty of some forty years ago. 

The Italy of the Risorgimento considered that she had 
prior claim to a shore which was only eighty miles from 
Sicily, and since about 10,000 Sicilian peasants had 
emigrated there, felt entitled to ask that her consul should 
be more splendidly received than his fellows. This request 
was granted in the eighteen-sixties, while national poets 
sang of a “second conquest of Carthage” and compared 
Vittorio Emmanuele to Scipio. Italy never recovered from 
the blow of the French occupation in 1881. Not until she 
was at her nadir after her defeat at Adowa did she consent 
to the treaty of 1896, which still regulates the right of 
Italian residents in Tunisia to maintain national schools 
and to retain Italian citizenship. 





ITALY, 1859. 
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The exodus from southern Italy to Tunisia continued 
unabated, even though the French ruled the territory. In 
fact, France for many years encouraged it, for she had 
spent herself in Algeria, and lacked man-power for 
colonising the rest of North Africa. Most of the immi- 
grants were poor peasants, who had nothing to regret in 
Italy and some, flattered by French attentions, were ready 
to accept the nationality of so great a Power. The chief 
exception to this type was a posse of some 3,000 Sephardic 
Jews who had migrated en bloc from Leghorn, and who, 
more intelligent than most of their compatriots, soon came 
to run the banks, clubs and Press of the Italian community 
and to account for most of its prosperity. These Jews, 
many of whom were Freemasons, lived on excellent terms 
with their French neighbours. In fact, all would have lived 
happily ever after but for the virus of nationalism. 

In 1919 the French, alarmed at the rate of increase of 
Italians over Frenchmen, began to offer financial induce- 
ments to such Italians as cared to be naturalised. The 
device worked well, for where 6 per cent. only of the 
population had taken French nationality in 1921 the per- 
centage in 1926 was 21. Then the Duce stepped into the 
arena. He was determined to retain the Italians as Italian 
citizens, and instructed the local consul to bring this about. 
Under the able auspices of a diplomat called Bombieri a 
campaign of Fascisation began in earnest. Fascism blos- 
somed into a new Press, a handsome bookshop and the 
smartest Consulate in the town. The Italians, including the 
Jews, were deeply impressed. They began to wear black 
shirts, to display photographs of the Duce, to sing 
** Giovinezza,” and to treat the French residents as equals 
instead of as masters. Such was the unsuitable atmosphere 
in which M. Laval secured the surprising agreement of 
January, 1935, by which Italians in Tunis were to renounce 
their rights to their schools in ten years and to their 
nationality in twenty. All Tunisia was amazed. 

That ill-fated agreement won for the Duce an agreeable 
respite in which to conquer Abyssinia. Once France had 
paid lip-service to the sanctions policy he was able to 
disregard the other clauses. Since 1936 his campaign among 
the Italian community in Tunis has continued unabated. 
It has been whetted in the home-country by reports of 
“ communist ” riots among the Tunisian Arabs, and has 
in the last two weeks assumed the dimensions of a major 
international problem. It has received but one setback— 
the news that the Jews of Leghorn, the backbone of the 
community, have been so alarmed by Italy’s “ axis” be- 


TUNISIA, 1938. 
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haviour that large numbers have in recent months sought 
permission to become Frenchmen. 

Speculation is rife as to why Italy has chosen the present 
moment to raise her long-standing grievance. Is she being 
pushed to do so by Germany, who wishes to deflect her 
attention from lost Balkan markets, or is she making an 
effort to secure a prize before the Nazis become so strong 
that they can jettison their weaker partner, or is she adopt- 
ing the well-worn bazaar technique of asking five times 
the sum you are prepared to take (in this case a controlling 
interest in the Jibuti railway, or a reduction of the Suez 
Canal dues, or belligerent rights for General Franco)? 
Perhaps all three motives are contributory causes. 

If, on the contrary, her tactics are designed to bring 
about transfers of Mediterranean territory, they are over- 
optimistic. Italy’s strongest argument is, perhaps, the 
economic. Tunisia has valuable iron ore deposits, pro- 
ducing nearly 1,000,000 tons of hematite ore, a large part 
of which now goes to the United Kingdom (France having 
her own supplies in Lorraine). There are also phosphate 
deposits near Gafsa. The possession of these commodities 
would help Italy far more than their loss would hurt 
France. But on the other hand, Italy’s share in the trade 
of Tunisia is very small, amounting to 9 per cent. of 
exports and 3 per cent. of imports in 1937, while there is 
a thriving trade between France and Tunis. 
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In any case, the economic arguments are swamped by 
the political. France would not give up Corsica or Nice . 
she could not give up Tunisia without jeopardising her 
whole Imperial structure. In the first place, her naval and 
air base at Bizerta (which is only an hour’s run from Tunis 
by car) is the keystone of her North African defence 
system, covering not only Tunisia but the whole of eastern 
Algeria. Secondly, though the Moslems of Tunisia, being 
professional grumblers, often carp at French rule, they 
infinitely prefer France to Italy because, like the Egyptians, 
they are well informed about the means which Italy used 
to conquer Libya. Moreover, they have two other reasons 
for disliking Fascism: one is that they have received more 
lenient treatment under the French Left than under the 
French Right; the other, that they are strongly nationalist 
and dislike the rival nationalism which is paraded in their 
streets by the Italian community. Were France to transfer 
any of them to Italy, she would lose control of all other 
Moslems in her African Empire. Lastly, if the Italians 
in Tunisia gain their way by clamorous behaviour, France 
lays herself open to the same onslaught from the Spaniards 
in Morocco, or, still nearer home, in Algeria. For these 
compelling reasons she is bound to fight rather than give in 
to Italian demands for territory. As likely of fulfilment is 
the French students’ clamour for Vesuvius. While Italy 
is about it, why not ask for Soho? 


Three Decades of Profits 


N later pages of this issue of The Economist will be 
found an extended study by Mr Hargreaves Parkin- 
son of the statistics of profits that have been collected by 
this journal during the past thirty years and of the 
generalisations about the behaviour of joint-stock company 
profits to which the figures give rise. The figures of profits 
represent one of the chief services that The Economist has 
been able to render to the cause of increasing the fund of 
knowledge of our economic environment that is available 
both to theoretical economists and to practical business 
men. The profits series is not merely one of the oldest of 
our regular computations, it is one of the few which stand 
without competitor. Save for the Inland Revenue figures, 
which compensate for their completeness by being both 
tardy in appearance and confined to an annual series, there 
is no other source of information on the long-term course of 
profits to compare with The Economist figures. They 
richly deserve, after this long interval, the careful re- 
arrangement and analysis which they receive this week. 
The thirty years since 1908 have seen considerable 
changes not only in the practices of the accounting profes- 
sion but also in the obligations concerning disclosure of 
information laid upon the directors of companies by the 
law, though the intention of the Companies Act of 1929 
has to some extent been defeated by the great extension of 
holding, sub-holding and sub-sub-holding companies. 
What is meant, in actual practice, by profits in 1938 is 
something rather different from what was meant thirty 
years ago. Moreover, the actual inhabitants of that 
economic menagerie collectively labelled “ joint-stock 
enterprise ” vary from year to year both in species and in 
variety. It is impossible, in illustrating the trend of profits 
throughout any considerable period, to confine the calcula- 
tions to any unvarying sample of companies. The profits 
experience of any sample of representative companies that 
could have been selected in 1908—even if all the companies 
had survived to 1938—would have been grossly unrepre- 
sentative of the movement of company profits in general. 
In point of fact, the sample of companies on which The 
Economist's figures are based varies from year to year and 


is automatically determined by the identity of the com- 
panies whose reports are published. Each year’s experience 
can thus only be compared directly with that of the pre- 
vious year, and in order to obtain a comparable series of 
figures over any longer period of time recourse has to be 
taken to the statistical device of the “ chain ” index. With 
these imperfections both of the underlying data and of the 
Statistical technique that has to be employed upon them, 
thirty years is as long a period for drawing comparisons as 
can be hazarded with any approach to accuracy. The 
shorter the period, however, the greater the accuracy; and 
it is proposed to publish in future a quarterly index of 
company profits which should be a valuable guide to the 
relatively short-term fluctuations in the earning power of 
British industry and commerce. 

The fundamental difficulty in any study of profits, 
however, is not statistical. In consists in finding any gener- 
ally accepted definition of profits themselves. Even if it 
were possible to assume that company directors and 
accountants, in drawing up balance sheets, had no other 
object at heart than the scientific enlightenment of the 
public, insoluble problems of definition would arise; diffi- 
culties would be encountered, for instance, in the treatment 
of specific and general reserves or in knowing at what point 
the provision of funds for depreciation begins to take on the 
character of concealed reserves and hidden profits. Since 
so many of these questions can only be decided on an 
estimate of the future, divergences of view are quite un- 
avoidable. When, on top of these difficulties, directors are 
concerned to conceal trade secrets and the ingenuity of 
accountants is used to hide, rather than to reveal, the true 
state of affairs, it becomes an impossible task to arrive at 
any consistent meaning of profits that will apply to 4 
majority of companies in any one year, or even, in some 
cases, to the same company in successive years. The statis- 
tician, in the present state of affairs, can do little more 
than throw in this hand and take as his definition of profits 
what directors, in their wisdom and in their knowledge of 
commercial and criminal law, choose to declare as such. 

Yet profits, especially the profits of public limited 
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liability companies, play so important a role in our 
economy that there is an overwhelmingly strong case for 
subjecting them to as large a degree of standardisation as 
is possible. For reasons that are obvious, the compulsions 
of the law are of very little assistance in matters of defini- 
tion when, with the best will in the world, circumstances 
manifestly alter cases—though that is not to say that the 
law could not go very much further in compelling dis- 
closure, even if it cannot define exactly what it is that is to 
be disclosed. More could perhaps be done by the authority 
of the Stock Exchange. The success of the New York Stock 
Exchange in persuading American corporations to render 
their reports in more or less standardised form, with sub- 
sidiaries fully consolidated and at quarterly intervals (to 
English ears it sounds like a Utopian recital) should serve 
as encouragement to the authorities in Throgmorton Street. 
But in the last analysis neither the Law Courts nor Capel 
Court can force reform unless those who govern companies 
are broadly in favour of it. The only real solution is to be 
found in a growth among company directors of the 
realisation of their obligations in this matter to the com- 
munity. By steady pressure the professional associations of 
the accountants might contribute greatly to this end. 

One of the fundamental principles of our economic 
system, which is most unlikely to be affected for some 
generations to come by the slow encroachment of other 
notions, is that those who direct industry and commerce 
do so in the expectation of profits (the English language 
would be more direct if it were possible to say that the 
undertaker is a profiteer). But the receiver of profits is 
necessarily a residuary legatee. Most forms of business con- 
sist of the setting off of more or less variable receipts 
against more or less fixed expenses. Even many of the 
industrial expenses usually regarded as prime costs, or 
variable expenses, such as wages or the cost of materials, 
are, in fact, difficult to vary in the short period. The sums 
available for the remuneration of capital are thus inevitably 
a residuary margin, which bears the full brunt of changes 
in the relation between costs and receipts. Moreover, 
capital in the form of debt, such as debentures, has to 
receive its fixed interest before profits, in the sense of The 
Economist figures, are struck. Profits are thus the residuum 
of a residuum—and the profits applicable to equity capital, 
which are the perquisites of the governors of industry, and 
by that same token the main motivating force of the system, 
are crowded still further to the margin. It is therefore 
inevitable that profits should fluctuate widely beween 
periods of good and bad trade; expressed as a ratio of 
nominal capital, profits as a whole appear to be nearly 
two and a half times as high at their peak as at their 


trough, While the earnings on ordinary capital fluctuate 
within a range of well over 300 per cent. What is more, 
there is good reason to apprehend that this instability of 
profits is getting worse, since many items of industrial 
costs are becoming progressively more rigid, while the 
fluctuations in the general conditions of trade upon which 
receipts depend are getting larger. 

Since profits—or, more accurately, the prospect of 
profits—directly regulate the volume of investment in new 
industrial equipment, this instability of profits is a serious 
weakness in the economic system. Two methods of reduc- 
ing it would appear, in theory, to exist. The first would be 
to reverse the tendency towards the fixity of industrial 
costs, so that business enterprises could adjust themselves 
more readily to changing conditions. This has often been 
advocated, and as often shown to be impracticable with- 
out a fundamental abandonment of many of our most 
cherished social conceptions. The other remedy—admit- 
tedly only partial—would be to encourage industry to raise 
its capital so far as possible by the issue of equity securi- 
ties. If debentures and preference shares can be dispensed 
with, two of the elements which give ordinary earnings 
their high gearing are removed. Such a change would, of 
course, reduce the possibility of the construction by pro- 
moters of “star-ypointing pyramids” of holding com- 
panies, in which an ever-swelling volume of money osten- 
sibly invested at fixed-interest or on preferential terms is 
precariously controlled by an ever-dwindling proportion of 
ultimate equity. But though financial architecture might 
be the poorer, the financial community would be the 
sounder as a result. 

In recent years profits have been somewhat out of 
fashion. A whole philosophy of economics has grown up 
on the double belief that they provide an inexhaustible 
fund for the rest of the community to raid and that their 
restriction is on every ground to be desired. In very large 
part, this belief arises from the confusion of profit-earning 
with the maldistribution of wealth. But if it was ever true 
that all profit-earners were rich men, it is certainly not true 
to-day, and is becoming less and less true with the growth 
of the institutional investor. Moreover, so long as the bulk 
of the investment of new capital follows the prospect of 
profits, any undue depression of profits will react adversely 
on the whole community. There is no paradox at all in the 
statement that any policy aiming at the improvement of the 
standard of living of the wage-earners should make it one 
of its first objectives to ensure the maintenance of an 
adequate level of profits. That it should appear a paradox 
is merely an illustration of the fog of misconception that 
overhangs the réle of profits in the economic system. 


Power over Opinion 


EWS is in the news. At home, Mr Kingsley Martin 
puts out a pamphlet in the old style,* catching up 
widespread fears about the use of the Official Secrets Acts 
against journalists ; while, in Parliament, Mr Mander 
alleges pressure by Ministers and advertisers upon editors. 
Abroad, it is the controlled Press of the totalitarian States 
that offers and accepts the gambits of diplomacy, leaving 
only the end-games to be played out by statesmen. Last 
September, -it was the fact that the people of Germany 
were cloistered in forced ignorance of what was going on 
which most menaced peace ; and it was only when news 
of the mobilisation of the British fleet and President Roose- 
velt’s appeal seeped through that mute acceptance was 
replaced by claustrophobic alarm. Here there is constant 





* “ Fascism, Democracy and the Press.” By Kingsley Martin. 
New Statesman. Pamphlet, 32 pages. 6d. 


vigilance for the freedom of the Press. In many other lands 
the State is in charge. 

In England news and views are still free. But none more 
than the English should appreciate the power of propa- 
ganda. Herr Hitler himself has declared that “ English 
poison raining down from God’s clear sky” sapped the 
resistance of war-time Germany; and the 5} million 
English leaflets that fluttered down behind the German 
lines in October, 1918, served as exemplars for the 
propaganda principles of the Fiihrer’s struggle for power. 
“ A lost battle is a battle which one believes lost,” said 
Joseph de Maistre. “ A battle won is a battle that we can 
persuade the enemy he has lost,” say the strategists. Both 
in the political arena and on the battlefield the propaganda 
arm, which has gained vastly in fire-power by the advent 
of wireless, the cinema and national journals, is in the first 
line of both attack and defence. 
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Mr «Mackenzie has told the whole story of the new 
weapon.+ The record runs from the defeat of German news 
on the world front between 1914-18 to the emergence 
of dictatorship and diplomacy resting upon propaganda 
backed by the entire resources of three nations. Russia, 
Italy and Germany control opinion by censorship and seek 
converts, commerce or conquest by exporting news ; their 
young people are drilled and hypnotised. Post-revolu- 
tionary Russia was so vast and its millions of people so 
primitive that government by propaganda was inevitable ; 
and Marxism was so dogmatically international that to 
export revolution to workers and Chinese was axiomatic. 
Fascism in Italy was not at first for export ; education, as 
in Russia, was shanghaied ; and a decalogue of unswerving 
duty was imposed upon the people. But “ Fascism is on 
the agenda for all countries,” said Signor Mussolini eight 
years ago; and, as the vision of the Mediterranean as 
mare nostrum grew, Italy’s power over opinion in the 
Levant, Africa and Spain advanced. 

The Nazi campaign, within and without the Reich, is 
better-known. In the last war blockade and propaganda 
broke Germany. To-day the Four-Year Plan and the 
Ministry of Enlightenment and Propaganda, which spends 
£20 millions a year, are intended as safeguards. At home, 
education is pinched within the tenets of race and duty, 
while abroad the Auslandsorganisation, the D.N.B. news 
agency and Transozean-Nachrichten win trade, adherents 
and territories. In the dictatorships, censors and Press 
control are essential, as the people of Japan, Spain, Poland, 
Turkey, Greece, Hungary, Roumania, Portugal, Bulgaria, 
Iran, Syria, Palestine, Iraq, Brazil and Siam, as well as 
those of the great propagandist Powers, now know. Only 
the British Empire (apart from India, Palestine and parts 
of Canada), the United States, Holland, Belgium, France 
and the Scandinavian countries enjoy free news. 

Mr Mackenzie has looked at this sorry scene with an 
analytical eye. He sees propaganda as a science with seven 
rules: ceaseless repetition, like the blaring anti-Semitic 
slogans of Nazism ; colour, like the cartoons of Raemaker ; 
a kernel of truth, like the German anti-Czech allegations 
last September ; a slogan, like “‘ Liberty, equality and 
fraternity,” “ Hang the Kaiser,’ or “ Buy British”; a 
specific target, like Labour and Pacifist groups for Com- 
munist agitation in Britain, or Austria’s minorities for the 
Allies during the War ; concealment of motive, like arma- 
ment manufacturers’ serpentine publicity ; and timing, like 
Herr Hitler’s outbursts. Mr Mackenzie might have added 
an eighth—a gospel: the creed of ancient Islam, the faith 
of the Ironsides, the fervour of Jacobinism, the cult 
of Stalin and the proletariat, the myth of the Roman Duce, 
and the worship of German blood. 


Mr Bertrand Russell has gone deeper, in an acute and 
learned study} of the ways in which men seek power. Only 
men among animals continue to strive when the primary 
needs of survival and reproduction are satisfied, and it is 
the desire for power and glory which inspires their activity 
when safety, comfort, fame or fortune has already been 
achieved. Power takes many forms; and Mr Russell tells a 
parable: of military and police power which is like the 
physical force used to hoist a pig with a rope round its 
middle squealing into a ship; of the power of persuasion 
seen when the proverbial donkey follows the proverbial 
carrot; and of the power of regimentation which is like the 
training of performing animals. He applies these Aesopian 
analogies to the rise of Herr Hitler. The poor pigs are the 
victims in concentration camps. The carrot is the Nazi 
programme and the donkey the middle class. “ The per- 
forming animals are the millions that make the Nazi 
salute.” Persuasion converts a minority; force and pro- 
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paganda put them in power; force, propaganda and habit 
keep them there. 

To Mr Russell the task of democratic civilisation is to 
tame power; to use it for social co-operation, not conflict; 
to elevate power like that of Buddha, Christ, Pythagoras 
and Galileo above the might of dictators, demagogues and 
bosses; to set up ring-fences of civil liberty, public owner- 
ship and control, and free education against the usurpa- 
tion of force which is natural but disastrous. But, like Mr 
Mackenzie, he finds the vast power of propaganda at the 
centre of his political puzzle. Official propaganda can pre- 
vail almost against all reason; Kings’ heads on coins, armies 
marching, flags flying, bugles blowing, these are old tricks; 
education on the Fuehrerprinzip, control of the Press, the 
radio, the cinema and the hoarding, these are new ones. 

But both Mr Russell and Mr Mackenzie see light in the 
darkness. “ The propagandist is a man who canalises an 
already existing stream. In a land where there is no water 
he digs in vain,” said Aldous Huxley. “‘ Propaganda is only 
successful when it is in harmony with something in the 
patient; his desire for an immortal soul, for health, for the 
greatness of his nation, or what not,” says Mr Russell. 
Dictators must deliver the goods; they must, in the long 
run, hand over actual carrots. “ The more the expectation 
of victory has been used to stimulate war-like ardour, the 
greater will be the reaction when it is found that victory is 
unobtainable.” If official propaganda, which has no compe- 
tition, inculcates belief in false propositions of which time 
will prove the falsity, it is in as bad a position as the 
Aristotelians in their contest with Galileo. “ Lies need com- 
petition if they are to retain their vigour ”; and the ultimate 
limit to the power of creeds is set by “ boredom, weariness 
and the love of ease.” Citizens under absolute rulers to- 
day are called upon by their newspapers, radio sets and 
superiors to live constantly at high tension, at a fanatic 
heat; yet the sentiment cela est bien dit, mais il faut 
cultiver notre jardin is natural to most men. “ Spiritually 
they are sucked dry,” says Mr Mackenzie. It was appro- 
priately to the Foreign Press Association that the Prime 
Minister pointed out on Tuesday that no form of Govern- 
ment ever remains the same. 

Yet no democracy to-day can afford to rely on the hypo- 
thetical spread of scepticism and weariness in the States 
whose power over world opinioa is already an economic 
and military menace; or to wait upon breakdown after 
economic unwisdom. Germans and Italians are still loyal 
and enthusiastic, and their way of life is their own busi- 
ness. But Britain, France and the United States cannot go 
unarmed; their navies, armies, air forces and civil defences 
are slowly growing; economic weapons to protect trade are 
being devised. Only the propaganda arm is weak in all these 
countries. Its oppressive use at home would be fatal; here 
Mr Martin and Mr Mander are right. As Captain Liddell 
Hart once put it: 


What is of value in England, and worth defending, is its 
tradition of freedom—the guarantee of its vitality. So many 
talk patriotism without thinking what their end is. Our 
civilisation, like the Greek, has, for all its blundering ways, 
taught the value of freedom, of criticism of authority— 
and of harmonising this with order. Anyone who urges 
a different system, for efficiency’s sake, is betraying the 


vital tradition. 

But propaganda overseas is an inescapable defence, if 
only to tell the world the truth about ourselves. Foreign 
language broadcasts, exhibitions and thrifty goodwill are 
not enough. Mr Mackenzie’s plan is for the democracies 
to “ consolidate the loyalty of their own citizens by pro- 
gressive social policies ”; to make themselves strong against 
military attack; and together to form a united propaganda 
front for peace and liberal ways, using all the arts and 
science of this modern trade to inform rather than to mis- 
lead. His plea is persuasive. Peace and democracy merit 
publicity in these days of idle boasting; and good news 1s 
always worth telling. 
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Mr Chamberlain Speaks. — “ To-night I have 
nothing startling to say to you and nothing confidential.” 
The Prime Minister’s speech at the Foreign Press Associa- 
tion’s dinner on Tuesday was the old story of appeasement 
told once more without apology. Again, with astonishing 
lack of understanding, he rebuked the critics of his policy of 
concessions aS men resigned to the ultimate disaster of war. 
But there was a new note of exasperation, and it was pro- 
yoked, not as is commonly the case by his opponents at 
home but by his Munich colleagues. Apart from the reproof 
administered to certain scurrilous German attacks upon 
Lord Baldwin, news of which caused the Nazi diplomats 
and journalists to boycott the dinner, Mr Chamberlain 
made no specific charges. But he spoke with deep feeling 
about the checks, disappointments and setbacks he had 
suffered; he proclaimed the transitory character of forms 
of government ; he declared that in the history of nations 
attempts at domination had never been long successful; 
and he told the world that Britain was determined to be 
strongly armed and ready to meet her obligations—just as 
two days later he spoke of the power of our great financial 
resources in any possible war with Germany. 


* * * 


“ As long as I am where I am, I will never leave off 
trying.” The ring of sincerity in the Prime Minister’s voice 
was unmistakable; but his patience is seemingly wearing 
thin. And for good reason. The Fuhrer told him at Munich 
that his territorial ambitions were ended; and now Memel 
threatens to shatter yet another pledge. Italy’s Tunisian 
demands have shown what the consequences of appease- 
ment can be; the British Government have to admit that 
Italian reinforcements are still going to General Franco; 
at no point since September has a dictator’s hand been held 
out to meet Mr Chamberlain half way; the controlled Press 
of the totalitarian States has not abated its barrage of boasts 
and vaunting claims; and Herr Hitler has brought the 
whole world to its feet in shocked horror by the Jewish 
pogroms. Hopes are no longer high. The Prime Minister 
will go to Rome next month determined to cut a new step 
in the slow climb to peace. But, meanwhile, his attitude and 
that of his Cabinet has stiffened: Mr Stanley and Mr 
Hudson have been speaking of carrying the trade war into 
the enemy’s camp; and many Ministers have spoken of the 
sad disillusionment which the last two months of German 
recalcitrance have brought. No better commentary could 
be made on Mr Chamberlain’s words on Tuesday and on 
their diplomatic background than the audience’s own 
response. They clapped the mention of the Anglo-Eire 
Agreement; they applauded the Anglo-American Agree- 
ment; they cheered to the echo the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment that Britain’s relations with France went far beyond 
legal obligation “since they are founded on identity of 
interest.” The Munich trinity—the Czecho-Slovak settle- 
ment and Germany’s two declarations of peace with Britain 
and France—was greeted with utter silence. 


* * * 


The river of appeasement is frozen at the source, and 
Mr Chamberlain himself has lost the confidence which 
brought him flushed and smiling from his plane to the 
microphone on September 30th. But this is no time for 
defeatism. The choice has never been, as the Prime Minister 
sometimes suggests, between appeasement and certain war; 
the true alternative to the Munich policy is a diplomacy 
based on strength, firmness and justice, before which the 
fires of aggression might pale. Even now, when British 
Opinion and policy have assumed a new note of sharpness, 
Dr Schacht has hurried to London. It is not too much to 
Suppose that he comes with something like an olive branch 
in the matters of trade and Jewish migration; and Dr 
Schacht has worked wonders before. But there will have 
to be a revolutionary change in the dictators’ policy if 
Mr Chamberlain is not to find himself faced at Rome with 
blackmail which this time he will be unable to pay. 
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Belligerent Rights for Franco ?—In certain organs 
of the British Press that are firm in their support of Mr 
Chamberlain’s policy, there have been hints, during the last 
few days, that the next instalment of “ appeasement,” pay- 
able when Mr Chamberlain visits Rome next month, may 
be a British concurrence in the Italian view that the time 
has now come for granting the Spanish Nationalists belli- 
gerent rights. Considering that the signature of the Anglo- 
Italian agreement is “ predicated upon” the hypothesis 
that a “ settlement ” has already been achieved in Spain, 
it is difficult to see how, in strict logic, Mr Chamberlain 
can now admit that there is a war going on in the Peninsula 
which would justify the grant of belligerent rights to any- 
body! As evidence of a “settlement” Mr Chamberlain 
accepted an Italian assurance that 10,000 Italian troops 
had been withdrawn. That sort of thing, he has told us, 
is what he had meant by a “ settlement ” all along. For- 
tunately, however, in the matter of belligerent rights, the 
Prime Minister has not left himself so free a hand to give 
subsequent interpretation of his own plain words. He is 
bound by his own British plan for the withdrawals of 
volunteers which was proposed last July and has been 
accepted by all concerned, except General Franco. Now, in 
this plan, the conditions in which a grant of belligerent 
rights to the two parties in Spain is contemplated are 
exactly and explicitly laid down. It is not contemplated 
until at least 10,000 foreign troops have been withdrawn 
from the side with the smaller number of foreign troops in 
its service, and a proportionate number—proportionate, 
that is, to the verified totals on each side—has been with- 
drawn from the side with the larger number. To-day the 
facts are that the Spanish Government has disbanded and 
is in process of evacuating al] its foreign troops, and has 
given facilities for inspection to test whether it has been 
as good as its word, whereas the Insurgents have given no 
facilities for inspection, have not even pretended to have 
evacuated more than 10,000 Italians, and have not even 
accepted the British Plan except subject to reservations 
that make nonsense of it. This equivocation and intran- 
sigence have proved to be bad policy; for the foreign 
troops whom General Franco has retained have not 
succeeded in breaking through the Republican front. It is 
easy to see why, now, General Franco’s eagerness to obtain 
belligerent rights has become so desperately urgent. He 
knows now that he cannot defeat the Republican forces in 
the field, and that his only hope of victory lies in starving 
them into surrender. His eagerness is itself suspicious, as 
the Spanish Nationalists themselves have not nearly 
enough ships to establish an effective blockade of the 
Government; is it to be presumed that foreign destroyers 
would “ volunteer” to help him? The right British policy 
is to refuse to consider his demand until he has executed 
his part of the British Plan from A to Z. We hope Mr 
Chamberlain will stand firm on his own plan. 


Week 


* * * 


Uncertainty in France.—There are clear signs of 
renewed confidence in France, on social, political and 
financial grounds alike. But the crisis is by no means past. 
M. Daladier boldly confronted the reassembled Chamber 
a week ago with a call for confidence in his policy as a 
whule, and he secured a majority of 315 votes to 241. The 
drawn-out chain of strikes came to an end early this week, 
when the seamen at Havre resolved to return to work. 
And M. Reynaud can claim that, since his decrees were 
published, some 6 milliards of francs of French capital 
have come home. Yet none of these successes is unqualified. 
In the Chamber the Popular Front has indeed been broken, 
but no alternative has yet emerged. The Premier’s majority 
is a chorus of dissonances; in the Cabinet deep divisions 
on foreign policy exist, widened by Herr von Ribbentrop’s 
recent visit, the Anglo-French declaration of amity, Italy’s 
claims on Tunis and General Franco’s drive for belligerent 
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rights; and, ominously, some 47 Left wing Radicals and 
Republicans abstained from the vote of confidence. There 
is no unbroken backing for M. Daladier, and if France 1s 
to be governed by a Cabinet avowedly of the Right 
M. Daladier will not be the man to lead it, unless he is 
content merely to take orders. It is still doubtful, too, 
whether M. Reynaud, whose plans are pleasing to neither 
the extreme Right nor the extreme Left, will be proved to 
have been successful in wooing the timid owners of capital. 
The Finance Committee of the Chamber approved his 
Budget for 1939 on Tuesday and accepted his decrees. 
But the reflow of capital for which he claims credit was in 
the main the repatriation of technical funds for technical 
reasons that have now gone. And nothing is yet known of 
the wider consequences of his plans. The situation has 


' greatly improved, but the way is not yet clearly open for 


political stability and economic revival. 
* * * 


Steel Prices.—The reductions in steel prices pub- 
lished at the end of last week, which are to apply for the 
first half of 1939, turned out to be much as expected. The 
actual percentage reductions are shown in a Note in the 
Industry and Trade Section on page 620, and except for 
some varieties of pig iron and billets, the reductions are, 
on the average, rather smaller than had been expected. 
The steel-consuming industries will, of course, be thankful 
for any mercies, however small. But the reductions now 
contemplated are not nearly enough to remove the convic- 
tion, which is almost universal outside the ranks of the 
steelmakers themselves, that the high prices charged for 
British steel are a severe handicap on the competitive 
power of British industry. The Federation has made an 
effort to base its prices upon an ascertainment of costs of 
production. In any such attempt much depends upon 
whether the costs chosen to serve as a guide are those of 
the most or least favourably placed plant. Moreover, in an 
industry where fixed plant is as important as it is in steel, 
a great deal depends upon the rate of production which is 
assumed for the purpose of calculating costs. According 
to some remarks made by the deputy-chairman of the 
South Durham Steel and Iron Company, Ltd., on Wednes- 
day, the Federation is following an enlightened policy in 
these respects; that is to say, they are selecting relatively 
efficient companies and assuming a reasonable rate of 
production. Mr Talbot complained that, as the result of 
these methods, “the new selling prices are in no way co- 
related to the average cost of production of the industry.” 
If this is so, it speaks in the Federation’s favour. But if the 
new prices, which remain considerably above the prices at 
which steel could be bought from abroad were it not for 
the tariff, really are based not on the average costs of the 
industry but on the costs of its more efficient members, 
the light that is cast upon the relative technical efficiency of 
the British and foreign industries is even more startling 
than was generally believed. Some considerations bearing 
on this point will be found in an article on page 606. 


* * * 


The leaders of the steel industry are apt to assume an 
air of injured innocence when their prices are criticised 
as being too high. Our prices, they say, are based on our 
costs, and their reasonableness is proved by the fact that 
the average level of profits now being earned is not exces- 
sive for such a cyclical industry. All these facts may be 
admitted, without touching the fundamental reality of 
the position. That fundamental reality is that steel prices, 
which rose by 18 per cent. in comparison with the average 
of all industrial prices between 1930 and July, 1937, have 
since then remained stable while average industrial prices 
(of which they form part) have fallen by nearly 12 per 
cent. Even after the reductions announced last week, steel 
prices will be something like 15 per cent. higher in rela- 
tion to all industrial prices than they were in 1930. In 
these circumstances costs are irrelevant. A normal industry 
has to accept what prices it can get in free competition 
and either adjust its costs to the competitive position or 
admit that it cannot compete. Costs, in fact, are not the 
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starting point for a calculation of prices, but the finishing 
point. Steel is in a peculiar position only because the 
community has given it the privilege of being exempted 
from competition. The tacit bargain struck between the 
industry and the public was that the public would pay 
rather higher prices for its steel for a period if during 
that period the industry increased its efficiency sufficiently 
to provide cheap steel. But, in spite of all the money spent 
on technical re-equipment, the movement of the price 
indices suggests that steel is tending, if anything, to fall stil] 
further behind. The fact is that no body of producers, 
given the power to fix its own prices, can resist the tempta- 
tion to fix them too high. And if our new economic policy 
means that each industry is to be allowed to determine 
its own costs and fix its own prices, with neither the check 
of competition nor any substitute check of rigorous inde- 
pendent inquiry, then indeed we shall be more planned 
against than planning. 


* * * 


Scottish Government.— Scotland is too closely 
related to the rest of Britain in every aspect of its life to 
withdraw its troops from Westminster, and too poor to 
stand comfortably on its own feet. Nevertheless, the Gov- 
ernment of the Northern Kingdom has been bungled ever 
since the Union of Parliaments two centuries ago. Despite 
the existence of a standing committee of Scottish Members 
of the Commons to examine Scottish Bills, the general 
direction of Scottish affairs is insufficiently considered in the 
mere two days devoted annually by Parliament to Scottish 
estimates; and the actual administration of Scotland is 
so haphazard, scattered, anomalous and remote that Scots 
can be pardoned for attributing some part of their country’s 
parlous economic plight to the loose and ill-organised 
character of British bureaucracy. The lamentable condition 
of Scotland’s Highlands, fisheries, housing, health and 
staple industries is a poor advertisement for present 
methods; and the Government’s Bill to centralise health, 
education, agriculture and home affairs for Scotland in the 
Secretary of State, whose office is now over fifty years old, 
and to locate the Departments together in Edinburgh, which 
received a second reading in Parliament this week, is the 
obvious and necessary first step towards the planned policy 
which Scotland needs. 


* * * 


Mr Morrison in Retreat.—The Milk Bill having been 
abandoned, in the face of a clamour in which the interests 
of the community played no part at all, the Minister of 
Agriculture finds other troubles descending upon him. He 
was treated at Lincoln last week to an astonishing display 
both of bad manners and poor logic when a crowd of 
farmers denied him a hearing and abused this Government 
(which has been far more lavish with aid to agriculture 
than any other) of treachery to their cause. The latest source 
of trouble is barley, and the nature of the case sheds a light 
on the psychology of the present agricultural agitation. 
Last year there was a shortage of malting barley and good 
prices were accordingly paid. As a result, the acreage under 
barley increased, and this increase, coupled with favourable 
weather, has produced a glut of barley and a slump in 
prices. The farmer’s misfortune is thus compounded in 
part of his own miscalculation and in part of his bad 
fortune. (Imports, which are being blamed, as always, have 
very little to do with the case, since the bulk of them 
consists of feeding, not malting, barley.) It is very difficult 
indeed to see how the plight of the barley-growers is, even 
in minor degree, the fault of the Government. Nevertheless, 
so firmly has the farming community been indoctrinated 
with the belief that it has a right to live on the Govern- 
ment’s bounty that Mr Morrison is being held responsible 
for the whole matter. Partly influenced, perhaps, by the 
imminence of a by-election in a barley-growing district, 
he has offered a subsidy of ten shillings an acre, to cost 
about £400,000. This charity (for such it is, since it serves 
no purpose of the community and carries with it no con- 
structive agricultural idea) has been rejected as an insult. 
It is true that ten shillings an acre is not very much, when 
some farmers are losing six times as much. But if there is 
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any insult it has been offered by the farmers and suffered 
by a generous Government. It is doubtiul which is the 
more deplorable spectacle, the growing immoderation of the 
farmers’ representatives in presenting their demands or the 
growing weakness of the politicians in running away from 
that defence of the community’s interests which, at intervals 
and in the abstract, they proclaim. 


The Premier’s Panel.—The Prime Minister turned a 
deaf ear a month ago to the critics’ call for a Ministry of 
Supply to co-ordinate the manufacture of arms and 
expedite output. Instead, he decided to set up a committee 
of business men to receive representations about delays, 
defects and difficulties in supply or production, to propose 
remedies and to recommend general improvements in 
procedure. This week the panel’s personnel has been 
announced. The members are Mr J. S. Addison, managing 
director of Courtaulds, Ltd.; Sir George Beharrel, 
chairman of the Dunlop Rubber Company ; Mr Peter F. B. 
Bennett, president of the Federation of British Industries 
and chairman of Joseph Lucas, Ltd.; Mr J. O. M. Clark, 
chairman of J. and P. Coats, Ltd. ; Sir Geoffrey Clarke, 
president of the Associated Chambers of Commerce ; and 
Mr Francis D’Arcy Cooper, chairman of Lever Brothers, 
Ltd. It is an impressive list of eminent people, but it is 
not a substitute for a Ministry of Supply, for the chosen 
six are given no executive authority. The very eminence 
of the committee’s members in other fields will preclude 
their attention to any but the broadest outlines of the 
defence programme. They should have been put in charge 
of contracts, planning and production, or they should 
have been left at their civil lasts. Advisory bodies are the 
hall-mark of half-hearted administrative action ; and, in 
the perilous seas of rearmament, Mrs Partington’s mop 
sull flies at the Governnent’s mast-head. 


* * * 


The Lima Conference.—The Pan-American Con- 
ference, attended by delegates of the United States and 
of the twenty Latin-American republics, opened at Lima on 
the 10th and resolved itself into committees after listening, 
“at the opening meeting, to inaugural speeches from the 
United States Secretary of State, Mr Cordell Hull, and 
from the Argentine Minister for Foreign Affairs. The novel 
feature of this American gathering was that, for the first 
time, perhaps, since the original proclamation of the 
Monroe Doctrine more than a hundred years ago, the 
affairs of the New World were dominated, in American 
minds, by a menace from the Old World. “ The ominous 
shadow,” said Mr Hull to his Latin-American colleagues, 
“falls athwart our own hemisphere ”; and he declared in 
plain terms that “ Mankind is tragically confronted once 
more with the alternatives of freedom or serfdom, of order 
or anarchy, of progress or retrogression, of civilisation or 
barbarism.” Whether its results are positive or negative the 
Lima Conference can hardly fail to be of importance. It 
would be important if it resulted in the consolidation of a 
Pan-American united front against the menace of aggres- 
sion on the part of “the Triangle Powers.” It would pro- 
bably be equally important if the hopes of the United 
States in this direction were disappointed; for nothing 
would have such an effect in bringing home to the man in 
the street, not only in New York and San Francisco but in 
Chicago and Kansas City too, the reality of the threat to 
the United States herself. The Monroe Doctrine is a car- 
dinal point of traditional United States foreign policy to 
which every citizen is sensitive; and public opinion in the 
United States will not be consoled as the reasons for Latin- 
American reluctance emerge. There is a Latin-American 
wish not to jeopardise profitable trade with Germany; there 
is a wish (in those republics that have large German and 
Italian elements in their population) not to court trouble on 
the home front; and finally there is perhaps a secret envy 
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of the impunity with which Germany, under the Nazi 
regime, has pursued, in the financial field, her delectable 
policy of repudiation and confiscation. Mexico has already 
tollowed suit—at the expense of the two great English- 
speaking democratic Powers. Some of her nineteen sisters 
might one day like to do the same. A guarantee that mili- 
tary force shall never be employed for the purpose of 
recovering foreign property that has been expropriated by 
any American Government—this seems to be the form of 
security on which some at least of the Latin-Americans are 
now bent, and it is the English-speaking Powers, not “ the 
Triangle,” against whom the point of this project is 
directed. 


Lord Baldwin and the Refugees.—Lord Baldwin is 
at his best when he is speaking, not on politics, but on the 
humanities—in both the literary and the philanthropic 
sense—and there is no one in England who could have 
made, with greater dignity or with sincerer feeling, the 
speech on behalf of the present victims of racial and reli- 
gious persecution which he broadcast on the 8th, as the 
preface to an appeal for relief funds. Lord Baldwin spoke 
with particular force about the tragedy of the forcible 
breaking-up of families and about the plight of children 
uprooted on the threshold of life and thrown upon the 
world without home or prospects. The speech, as we have 
said, was not political; but inevitably the speaker had to 
explain to the public, to whom he was making his appeal, 
how these refugees came to be standing destitute on their 
doorsteps. Refugees do not make themselves. “I have,” 
said Lord Baldwin, “ to ask you to come to the aid of the 
victims not of any catastrophe in the natural world, not of 
earthquake nor of a flood nor of famine ”—he was thinking 
of the objects of many such appeals in the past—“ but of 
an explosion of man’s inhumanity to men.” That was the 
sole reference, in Lord Baldwin’s speech, to the political 
circumstances that had made his appeal a necessity; but it 
was enough to bring down on his head a deluge of vitupera- 
tion in the Nazi Press. The passage just quoted was 
described in the Lokalanzeiger as “ street Arab talk,” and 
the speech as a whole was declared “ to set up a new peak 
of mendacious ‘humanitarian’ hypocrisy,” while the 
speaker himself was depicted as armed “ with the revolver 
of humanitarianism ” as he went about his gangster’s work. 
This is the kind of invective that betrays the bad conscience 
of those who stoop to it. Meanwhile, the manipulated Press 
of the Reich has perceptibly changed its tune. Since 
Germany wants to be rid of the Jews she is willing, it is 
Suggested, to co-operate with other nations towards the 
attainment of this German end. It almost looked like a 
hint that Germany might be willing in the future to allow 
the refugees to take some fraction of their property away 
with them; and this would, of course, greatly facilitate the 
process of re-settlement. But the exchange difficulty rules 
that out, and the hint materialises in a suggestion that the 
non-German Jews might conveniently provide the requisite 
foreign exchange. The organisers of the Lord Baldwin 
Fund have done well to make it clear that the money sub- 
scribed will not be used to fortify the German Govern- 
ment’s finances under the guise of extricating Jewish pro- 
perty—that would, indeed, be a piece of “ humanitarian 
hypocrisy.” 


Pseudo-Democracy in Jugoslavia.—The Govern- 
ment of Dr Stoyadinovich was returned for a second term 
of office in last Sunday’s general election, its candidates 
having polled 59 per cent. of the votes cast against 40 per 
cent. by those of Dr Matchek’s Opposition “ popular 
front.” Apart from a small increase in Dr Matchek’s total, 
the elections went exactly to plan. A method of voting 
which requires an elector to declare his preference in a 
loud voice—in the hearing of Croat “ Peasant Guards 
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or Serbian officials as the case may be—is almost as 
effective from the dominant party’s point of view as the 
methods of a modern German plebiscite. The Radical 
Union carried for the Government Slovenia, Bosnia, 
Serbia, and old Montenegro; while the Croat People’s 
Party was victorious in Croatia and Dalmatia. Scarcely 
less expected was the defeat of Serbian Opposition leaders, 
for the Nationalists like General Zhivkovitch are a spent 
force; and the democrats, swimming hard against a 
political tide which set in with the collapse of sanctions 
in 1936 and reached gale force at Munich, were bound 
to lose a good deal of private sympathy in a system of 
public voting. All things considered, the Opposition did 
very well, and though Dr Stoyadinovich will have an 
overwhelming majority in the Skupshtina, he cannot delude 
himself that he has a united nation behind him. But for the 
time being the issue of federalism ceases to be practical 
politics. 


* * ” 


The Elections in Memel.—Elections were held last 
Sunday in the Memel district of Lithuania; and the Nazi 
German Party, although final results do not come out until 
to-day, appear to have improved on the 24 seats out of 29 
which they already hold. The probable—but not entirely 
certain—sequel will be a demand—with the whole force of 
Greater Germany behind it—for a restoration of the 
Memelland to the Reich; and resistance on Lithuania’s 
part would be so hopeless that she is almost certain to 
accept Germany’s terms—especially as these are expected 
to include an offer of facilities for the continued use, by 
Lithuania, of Memel Port. If the Memel question could 
be divorced from the vastly larger one of Herr Hitler’s 
designs against the liberties of Europe, the German case 
for the restoration of the Memelland would be a strong 
one. Memel itself is a German city; and the inhabitants 
of the rural districts, though Lithuanian in speech, are 
Protestants by religion and largely German in culture 
owing to the fact that the Memelland has been an integral 
part of East Prussia since the Middle Ages. If, at the 
Peace Settlement, the allocation of this Lithuanian- 
speaking district of East Prussia had been settled by 
plebiscite, it might have voted—as the Polish-speaking 
Masurian district did vote—for remaining part of the 
Reich. Actually, the Memelland was detached from the 
Reich, without a plebiscite, in the Versailles Treaty and 
was wrested out of the hands of a wholly inadequate 
French garrison, in January, 1923, by a “ Jameson Raid ” 
of Lithuanians over the border. As in the case of Vilna 
the Principal Allied Powers recognised the military fait 
accompli; but for the Memelland they did draft a statute 
of autonomy. This was accepted by Lithuania, after she 
had whittled it down as far as she could; but it cannot be 
said that she has ever observed its terms in the spirit or 
even in the letter. 


* * * 


If this were the complete story, then there would be 
everything to be said for a return of the Memelland to 
Germany now, so long as this was accompanied (as it may 
be) by arrangements for Lithuania to retain the full and 
free use of what is her only port. As things are, however, 
we may expect to see the Anschluss of Memel to the 
Reich followed by the establishment of a German domina- 
tion over Lithuanian on the Czecho-Slovakian model—and 
as in the Sudeten question it appears to be the diplomatic 
aim of extending German influence in other States rather 
than the racial aim of incorporating Germans in the Reich 
that is put first in Berlin, for great care is being taken to 
see that Lithuania falls into the arms of Germany rather 
than of Poland, and the formal Anschluss may even be 
postponed to secure this result. Just as Czecho-Slovakia 
provided Germany, in Carpatho-Ruthenia, with a base 
of operations for launching an Ukrainian national move- 
ment under German auspices, so, across Lithuania, 
Germany will be able to work upon the nationalism of the 
White Russians in the Vilna district and in the adjoining 
parts of the Soviet Union. The tentacles of the German 





octopus are working their way round Poland now from the 
north as well as from the south. 


* * * 


British Capital Abroad.—Sir Robert Kindersley’s 
end-of-term reports on British overseas investments stand 
alone in their subject. A year ago, reporting progress in 
1936, Sir Robert struck a warning note: our overseas in- 
vestments were being depleted and their quality was 
falling off. In this month’s Economic Fournal Sir Robert’s 
survey of 1937 is even more foreboding. It is true that he 
estimates last year’s income from dividends and interest 
on quoted overseas investments at £176,600,000, the 
highest return since 1930, though considerably below the 
record level of £212,400,000 estimated for 1929; and 
income from private and unquoted investments at 
£21,100,000, compared with £19,600,000 in the preced- 
ing year. The toal nominal amount of overseas investments 
in quoted securities he computes at £3,353,000,000, com- 
pared with £3,364,000,000 in 1936. But these investiga- 
tions disclosed disquieting features: income from over- 
seas Governments and local Governments fell from 
£58,900,000 in 1936 to £54,600,000; and fixed interest 
receipts from company investments also declined. Conver- 
sion operations were, in fact, responsible but, unless some 
settlement of the problem of defaulted bonds is made, no 
recovery in interest on Government and municipal loans 
can, in Sir Robert’s view, be expected. There may indeed 
be some slight rise in overseas investment and income in 
the current year, since the peak of the latest trade cycle 
did not come until more than half-way through 1937. But 
a striking feature of recent investment overseas has been 
the increasing share of equity holdings; these variable 
profits have lately expanded most; and Sir Robert contends 
that by, say, 1939 and 1940 the mining and plantation 
companies from which an appreciable part of this variable 
income is drawn may distribute sharply reduced divi- 
dends. The movement from bonds to equities, in search of 
capital appreciation or immediate large dividends, is 
fraught with danger: 

the very conditions that have made investment abroad 

perilous have caused investors to prefer those forms which 

in previous years would have been regarded as most 

speculative. 
At present we are deeply anxious about the prospects for 
our export trades; we ought to be at least equally worried 
about our overseas investments, because we need the in- 
come from them to close the gap in our balance of pay- 
ments between export receipts and disbursements on im- 
ports which, in view of accelerated re-armament, are of 
growing importance. The Economist's Supplement on 
Overseas Lending published on November 20th last year 
reached the conclusion that, unless the income from our 
investments abroad was maintained, some downward ad- 
justment of the standard of living would be inescapable. 
Sir Robert Kindersley’s latest calculations show the same 
red light. 
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From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Inquest on America’s Economy 


New Yorx, December 6—To say that business and 
financial circles have awaited the opening of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee's hearings with anxious con- 
cern would be no exaggeration. The T.N.E.C. is better known 
as the Anti-Monopoly Committee, but its terms of reference 
are so broad, and monopoly by any recognised definition so 
rare, that the term is anything but descriptive. The formal 
designation for the Committee is far more apt than the 
colloquial, for the Committee is authorised to make a com- 
prehensive study of the entire functional structure of the 
American economy. It appears to be intended to make an 
inquiry into the business structure analogous to the monu- 
mental work of the National Monetary Commission thirty 
years ago. Considering the unfortunate record of the 
American economy over the past ten years, during which it 
has suffered a dizzily alternating sequence of booms and 
slumps, which have added up to a net retrogression, one 
might suppose, that such an inquiry would be welcomed 
rather than feared by the sections of the community most 
vitally concerned, Nevertheless, apprehension rules. 

The reason is readily explicable. Joint Committees have a 
long and familiar history. This particular Committee is com- 
posed of 12 members: three Senators, three Congressmen 
and six representatives of Government departments. Such 
Committees are often compared with British Royal Commis- 
sions, but the analogy is imperfect; for the composition of 
the groups and the methods of procedure are entirely dis- 
similar. Under the American system, the Committee or 
Commission is essentially political, and its methods of pro- 
cedure are so far from being standardised that its approach 
to the problems before it depends entirely upon the per- 
sonalities of the members. 


Fears of Inquisition 


Commonly the terms of reference are so loosely drawn 
that the hearings can be diverted into any channel that 
Piques the curiosity or arouses the animosity of the Com- 
mittee. When a hearing takes this form, it is colloquially 
termed a “ fishing expedition,” a “witch hunt,” or a “ Star 
Chamber proceeding.” These terms are accurately descriptive; 
for the Committee has certain of the powers or prerogatives 
of a court, while the civilians who appear before it lack some 
of the rights or privileges accorded to a defendant in a proper 
court of law. The result is that one of the most useful 
mechanisms of government, especially of democratic govern- 
ment, has acquired a pretty bad name. The average business 
man who might be expected to welcome the opportunity to 
take the stand before an impartial board of inquiry has come 
to regard that stand as a sort of pillory to make a politician’s 
holiday. One may deplore this attitude among business men, 
or one may accept it as prima facie evidence of acknowledged 
culpability. But that is approximately the prevailing attitude. 

The Joint Resolution authorising the T.N.E.C. was 
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approved by the President on June 16th; and the Senatorial 
members were immediately named by Vice-President Garner 
—Senators O’Mahoney (Democrat from Wyoming), Chair- 
man; King (Democrat from Utah) and Borah (Republican 
from Idaho). The House members are: Sumners (Democrat 
from Texas), Eicher (Democrat from Iowa) and Reece 
(Democrat from Tennessee). Except one, all are from States 
west of the Mississipi. The administration members are: 
Mr Patterson (Assistant Secretary of Commerce), Mr Frank 
(Securities and Exchange Commission), Mr Oliphant 
(General Counsel otf the Treasury), Mr Lubin (Commis- 
sioner, Bureau of Labour Statistics), Mr Arnold (Assistant 
Attorney General), and Mr Ferguson (Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission). From the first, the Chairman, Senator 
O’Mahoney, has made formal efforts to assure nervous busi- 
ness men that the T.N.E.C. was no “ witch hunt,” and while 
these assurances have certainly relieved the tenseness of 
apprehension, the fears still stand. 


The Hearings Begin 


The sessions opened with an elaborate statistical descrip- 
tion of the American economy, given by Mr Lubin, of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. His thesis was that the historic 
trends of American production and income had been broken 
in 1929, and that since then the economy had been con- 
tinuously submerged, or subnormal. He was followed by Mr 
Thorp (now of Dun and Bradstreet, Inc.), with an account 
of the structural organisation of our economy—individual 
enterprise, small corporate enterprise and large corporate 
enterprise. The third part of the exposition was made by 
Mr Henderson, who offered an interpretative comment on 
the two earlier statements, with special emphasis upon the 
function of competition, or the functional consequences of 
the absence thereof. It would appear that these three state- 
ments were in the nature of a general preface, for they throw 
no direct light upon the future course of the hearings. 

In somewhat the same way, this rather extended comment 
on Joint Committee hearings in general, on the prejudice 
that has developed toward them on the part of the business 
community, and on the composition and initial procedures 
of the T.N.E.C. is intended as a preface to future comment 
as the hearings proceed. For, on the whole, it seems likely 
that this Committee will make history. The somewhat 
cynical forebodings of last summer—that the Committee 
would stage a pre-election “ ghost dance” as part of the 
campaign—have been completely dispelled. Its protracted 
preparations, its deliberate methods, and the total absence 
of announced preconceptions have given it prestige not 
always accorded such bodies. : 

The current business indices suggest that the upturn has 
flattened out. With automobile production up to about 
100,000 cars a week, the motor industry has presumably 
reached something of a ceiling, and, for the present at least, 
is not exerting further upward influences on the economy. 
A period of consolidation is not beyond logical expectation, 
in which it might be expected that industry and trade in 
general would catch up with those elements that have so far 
led the recovery. 





France 


Parliament’s Approval 


Paris, December 15.—After a further period of government 
by decree and an unusually long recess, Parliament has 
resumed work. Its first meeting with the Government 
concluded with the carrying of a vote of confidence by 
315 votes to 241, nearly the same as the vote recorded at 
the beginning of October, when full powers were accorded to 
MM. Daladier and P. Reynaud to prosecute economic and 
financial recovery by decree. For the first time the Socialists 
voted with the Communists against the Government, while 
29 Radicals and 18 members of the Socialist Republican 
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Union abstained. Briefly, a Conservative-Centre-Radical 
majority was disclosed. This was due to three factors: the 
popularity in the country of the Prime Minister’s policy 
of peace and authority ; the confusion and errors of the Left 
parties ; and the refusal of the great majority of the Radicals 
to destroy the Government’s majority. 

Meanwhile, M. Reynaud obtained a favourable vote from 
the Finance Committee of the Chamber for his Budget Bill 
by making certain concessions, principally on the new 
taxes. And M. Daladier obtained approval from the Chamber 
for an expedited procedure for the voting of the Budget. 
Encouraged by these developments, and by happier economic 
signs both at home and abroad, the franc is firm, capital is 
coming back and rates of interest on bonds are still going 
down. The following table shows the movement of interest 
rates in recent months :— 
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Extra hours of work and new capital will no doubt lead to 
a revival of business which is indeed already perceptible. 
But the success of M. Reynaud’s liberal methods is not 
yet assured: will they be adequate to cover the budgetary 
expenditure ? Many critics are clamouring for new and more 
stringent economic plans. But the Government seems to fear 
that inflation and a reversal of the present favourable trend 
in the exchange market would result, if such a plan were 
launched before financial recovery is accomplished. 


Improved Exports 


Wholesale prices are still almost stable. The slight rise in 
November was seasonal ; and the index of the cost of living 
in the same month stood at 124.3 (1930 = 100) compared 
with 118.6 in August. In general, French prices remain 
lower than foreign prices, as the following figures show: — 


GoLD INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES (1913 = 100) 


Averages Sept., 

1935 1936 1937 1938 
italia: . 69 76 69 53 
Great Britain............... 64 68 78 69 
United States of America 68 69 73 66 
NE oa cisoacasncaes 60 61 71 65 
Netherlands ............0.. 76 75 79 72 
Switzerland ...........000 90 85 78 73 


This means a revival in exports of all categories, which 
Was particularly noticeable in November :— 


(Francs 000,000 omitted) 


Nov., Oct., Nov., 
1937 1938 1938 


Imports :— 
hE SOR PO 1,012 1,152 1,099 
Raw materials  ........cccccseessees 2,339 2,237 2,216 
Manufactured goods ...........0+6+ 586 489 555 
Totals Cocccccccccccccccvece 3,937 3,878 3,870 

Exports :— 
I aati ati iii tai . A 455 509 
| mae 802 869 925 
Manufactured goods .........ss0008 1,229 1,505 1,624 
Totals ecccccccccccccecccece 2,385 2,829 3,058 
BU stedstircsresevinks 1,552 1,049 812 


If trade with the French colonies is excluded, the import 
surplus in November was no more than 584 million francs 
against 1,172 millions in November, 1937, and the present 
deficit is certainly more than met by invisible exports. This 
improvement, however, is less satisfactory if tonnage is taken 
into consideration. The import surplus has actually been 
diminished because imports have fallen from 4,720,000 tons 
in November, 1938, to 3,453,000 tons last month; and 
imports of raw materials have notably fallen, from 4,009,000 
tons to 2,830,000, largely because of lower coal consumption. 
These figures are certainly symptoms of the world crisis, 





but they are also signs of the rise in French costs and of the 
social legislation which considerably impeded deliveries 
from French industry. 


Production and Prices 


The Statistique Générale has just published its monthly 
an showing industrial production in France (1928 
Oct., Aug., Sept., Oct., 
1937 1938 § 1938 1938 
Index for seven groups (Groups 
No. IV, V and IX excluded)... 86 72 78 


EE AOE aT 94 70 90 93 
II. Chemical industries ...... 100 96 98 as 
EEE 177 109 157 157 
Bs UID ccccececnscenceecacs - 88 as dae ee 
i Seana a as ms sad 
VI. Iron and steel ............00 88 55 61 65 

VII. Engineering ................. - 86 69 70 71 

Automobile ................. - 86 99 a 

WE IIE ncscccntncctsstondnenn 56 62 62 61 

IX. Gas and electricity ........ - 126 125 123 ii 
X. Miscellaneous ............... 113 97 101 


In the motor industry, 13,892 automobiles were put on 
the road in October, against 11,246 in September and 
11,480 in August. 


Nov., Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. 10, 
Wholesale prices :— 1937 1938 1938 1938 1938 
(1914 = 100) 

General Index........ . 590 648 654 658 654 
Domestic products ... 636 669 670 678 681 
Imported products ... 506 612 626 623 607 
EE 591 635 635 637 629 
Industrial products ... 590 660 670 678 677 


Retail prices(1914 = 100) 664 708 727 739 eee 


(1930 = 100) 
Lighting and heating 113-2 123-2 123-2 123-4 .., 
i icccnccctcssences 1023 100-4 100-7 102-0 


In the week ended December 3rd, the number of persons 
unemployed was 367,834 against 367,106 in the preceding 
week and 337,983 a year ago. 


Germany 
The State’s Needs 


BerRuIN, December 13.—-The wealth and property of the 
Jews having been either already taken over by the State by 
tax, fine or levy, or so regulated that the authorities can 
seize it upon any new pretext, such as the Paris murder, the 
sceptical German is now asking what will be the next new 
source to be tapped. Most people seem agreed that “ poli- 
tical Catholicism” offers the necessary excuse and that 
Herr Hitler will be a Henry VIII to the rich Austrian 
monasteries. Their wealth in land alone would ensure a 
large annual income (Klosterneuburg Monastery, for in- 
stance, owns a great portion of Vienna), and make possible 
the building of many new agricultural settlements, especi- 
ally in Salzburg and the other Eastern provinces of the 
recently annexed State. The forest land they own would 
also be very useful for the German artificial silk industry. 

The need for securing this added wealth for State pur- 
poses becomes clear when one realises the large percentage 
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of the national income which is already being taken by the 
State. Dr Rudolf Brinkmann, Under-Secretary of State in 
the Ministry of Economics, recently stated that taxes, Cus- 
toms duties, social insurance fees, etc., amounted in 1937 to 
Rm. 23,790 millions. This is the equivalent of 33.5 per cent. 
of the national income. During the present year these items 
will show a 22.3 per cent. increase over 1937, which means 
that the State is eating still more into the national income 
since the latter has not increased appreciably in the interval. 
In 1925, the percentage of national income taken by taxes 
was only 22.2. ; 

The circulation of money and other instruments of credit 
has increased considerably during the past year, as is shown 
by the following figures: — 


Total Money in Total Reichsbank 


Circulation Paper Holdings 

(in Rm. millions) (in Rm. millions) 
October 31, 1937 ...cccescoscese 7,282 5,628 
Ciceaiet Sis BOI iconsssencces 9,856 7,574 


This represents a 35.3 per cent. increase in money, and 
34.5 per cent. in the paper holdings and collateral of the 
Reichsbank; and the annexation of Austria and Sudeten- 
land is not sufficient to explain the increase. 

No official statements about the Budget or the Reich’s 
total indebtedness are available. In the many unofficial 
estimates which have been made, there seems to be general 
agreement that the total of the direct, consolidated and 
floating debts amounts to between Rm. 45 milliards and 
Rm. 50 milliards, which is not an unduly great burden 
per capita in the new Greater Germany of 80 million in- 
habitants. Many of the larger estimates which have appeared 
abroad have included indirect liabilities in the form of 
guarantees for exports, etc. But the exact amount of these 
is probably not known even to the Reichsbank officials 
themselves, and many of these debts will automatically 
disappear in the normal course of business. 


Export Difficulties 


The unfavourable trend of German export trade, the 
new Anglo-American Trade Agreement, the announcement 
of a British export offensive and the efforts of the United 
States in the South American market have created alarm 
in the Third Reich. While, as a consequence of the satis- 
factory exports of last year, imports in the first ten months 
of this year could be maintained at a level of about 
Rr. 4,497 millions, compared with Rm. 4,456 millions in 
the first ten months of 1937, exports in the same period have 
fallen from Rm. 4,826 millions to Rm. 4,324 millions. 

This decline is the more severely felt, because while 
world prices were rising and the purchasing power of 
primary producing countries was increasing, German ex- 
ports could only be maintained by large subsidies, which 
on the average amounted to some 30 per cent. The German 
economy can only contribute from internal trade some 
Rm. 800 to Rm. 1,000 millions for special export sub- 
ventions, and the State itself has hitherto had to contribute 
some Rm. 500 to Rm. 800 millions. It provides itself with 
a sums by the re-purchase of blocked credits and foreign 

nds. 

Now the Reich sees itself, owing to the political situation, 
committed to an immense armament programme and, for 
reasons of internal politics, the Government is carrying 
through a gigantic building programme. Subsidising exports 
becomes correspondingly more onerous. In these circum- 
stances it is umderstandable that the Export Credits 
Guarantee Bill, introduced into the House of Commons by 
the President of the Board of Trade, Mr Oliver Stanley, 
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and the contemplated formation of export organisations and 
campaign funds in England have called forth great disquiet. 
It will be hard to parry the British offensive without further 
financial strain. The German Press, which welcomes the 
granting on the part of Germany of extensive credits for 
goods to various countries in South-Eastern Europe, desig- 
nates the prospective English guarantees as pure political 
credit. 

In Germany itself extensive measures for promoting ex- 
ports will be taken. While it has hitherto been possible, 
through the mobilisation of foreign credits and by means 
of the Austrian and Sudeten German reserves of gold and 
exchange, to maintain imports, in future still higher exports 
will be needed to pay for raw material imports. Apart from 
a war chest that cannot be touched, there can be no appre- 
ciable amounts of gold and exchange now available. The 
chief troubles which face German exporters are too high 
prices; difficulties in getting raw materials; overlong de- 
livery periods because of excessive State claims upon 
capacity; official control of raw materials and exchange; and 
finally political, Customs and exchange difficulties in foreign 
markets. 

Because the claims on German industry made by Govern- 
ment orders of all kinds are overwhelming, there are really 
only two ways of increasing exports, each of which requires 
the assistance of the State. The first method involves the 
reduction of Government orders, whereby capacity would 
be freed for exports. Nazi politics and the prosecution of 
a “dynamic” foreign policy make any reduction in 
Government orders improbable. The second method con- 
Sists in the reduction of the supply of goods for internal 
consumption. The supply in the internal market of certain 
goods is already inadequate, and a further reduction can only 
be effected by drastic intervention by the authorities. 


Dr Schacht’s Mission 


The visit to London of Dr Schacht, president of the 
Reichsbank, has important implications, although the visit 
will be officially designated as private. As is well known, 
Germany has declined to welcome the Commissioners of the 
Jewish Relief Organisations, to negotiate about Jewish 
emigration. The persecution of the Jews in November, how- 
ever, has prejudiced business relations with foreign countries 
to such an extent that the Government now sees the need to 
come to an understanding with other countries about Jewish 
migration. 

It is, in fact, semi-officially admitted that Dr Schacht will 
discuss the Jewish question in England. Hitherto the German 
Jews have been turned out practically without means; in 
future they will be allowed to take with them the tools of 
their trade to earn a new livelihood in foreign lands. The 
difficulties of this plan lie in the attitude of foreign countries 
re the import of German goods in the hands of emigrant 

ews. 
Possibly Dr Schacht will also discuss the question of an 
international loan, from the proceeds of which Jewish 
emigration might be financed. Because Dr Schacht is opposed 
to involving the Reich in fresh debt to foreign countrics, 
however, the Jewish loan is hardly likely to be concluded. 

Dr Schacht will also initiate discussions with the com- 
petent British authorities about the revival of international 
trade. He has set himself the task of expounding in London 
the idea conceived by Herr Funk of a three-sided trade agree- 
ment between Great Britain, the United States and Germany. 
The chances of such an agreement are not regarded very 
optimistically, because of the fear that England in return 
for business engagements will demand political concessions 
from the Third Reich. As a third object Dr Schacht hopes 
to bring about an increase in British-German trade. 

The introduction of British export subsidies has resulted, 
according to the German view, in a noticeable setback in the 
negotiations for an international coal cartel. In the long pro- 
tracted negotiations between Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Poland and Germany it was in the end possible to 
work out at least the outline of an understanding, as pro- 
moted by the European Coke Export Convention in the 
summer of last year. While England in the Coke Cartel had 
a quota of 20.9 per cent., against Germany’s 48.4 per cent., 
England claims in the Coal Cartel a quota of 50 per cent. 
As base year Germany would like to have 1937 or, at most, 
the last three years, while on the other hand England wants 
a ten-year base period. Both demands become intelligible, if 
it is borne in mind that English exports of coal between 
1930 and 1937 fell from 55.76 to 52.09 million tons, while, 
on the other hand, German exports rose from 20.31 to 38.61 
million tons. 
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Eire 
Decline in Population 


Dustin, December 3.—-— The following figures show 
that the balance of trade is improving, although it would be 
more satisfactory if the reduction in the import surplus were 
the result of an increase of exports rather than that of 
diminished imports. 
Import 
Imports Exports Surplus 
£ £ £ 

Oct., 1936-Sept., 1937 ..... 43,897,901 23,200,288 20,697,613 
Oct., 1937-Sept., 1938 ..... 41,741,627 23,006,707 18,734,920 


The Registrar-General estimates that the population of 
Eire in the middle of this year was 2,948,000, which is 20,000 
less than a year ago. As the natural increase of births over 
deaths was 11,402 the emigration must have amounted to 
about 31,000. This emigration is part of the general move- 
ment away from the countryside; another part of the same 
stream flows to the Irish towns, particularly Dublin, and is 
responsible for much of the urban housing problem. The 
gloomy forebodings of the Banking Commission about the 
housing programme are proving to have been justified, as the 
Dublin Corporation has announced its inability to proceed 
with its schemes, unless the Government’s financial contribu- 
tion is substantially increased. An experiment is being made 
in charging economic rents in certain zones, but, even if this 
be a complete success, the problem remains very serious, if 
not insoluble. The trouble is partly caused by the high cost 
of building, which is itself the result of trade union restric- 
tions. 

It is not only in the building industry that the attitude of 
organised labour is the subject of complaint. The success of 
the new protected industries is threatened by inflated labour 
costs. Mr Lemass, who is responsible for the protective 
policy, has recently warned both employers and employed 
that they have been abusing the shelter of the tariff, and has 
expressed doubts whether his industrial programme can 
succeed in overcoming the numerous obstacles it has 
encountered. 

The study of Mr Lemass’s speeches during the last six 
years would form an interesting study in protectionist 
psychology. From a tone of unbounded optimism, they have 
shown the development of increasing dissatisfaction and the 
growth of a disposition to blame employers, workers and the 
consuming public for the difficulties he has experienced. He 
has now reached the stage of stating that, if his policy does 
not succeed, the Irish people will have been proved “ unfit 
for nationhood.” It is possible, of course, that what is wrong 
is not the people but the policy. 


The Plight of Farming 


What is really at the root of most of the difficulties of the 
secondary industries is that agriculture is far from pros- 
perous, Although the agricultural price index has risen during 
the year from 106.3 to 114.1 farmers’ costs have also risen, 
and production is in many cases barely profitable. The 
Government has decided to set up a Commission to investi- 
gate agricultural conditions, and there is no doubt that this 
1s sound—provided that the right type of commission is 
chosen. The problems to be solved are technical rather than 
economic, and there is need of a thorough overhaul of 
existing methods of production in the light of the most 
modern advances in agricultural science and technique. If 
a body of experts is selected with orders to do its work 
rapidly, there is every reason to hope that the income of the 
farmers could be improved in the course of a few years, but 
a commission composed of politicians would probably do no 
more than recommend relief from rates and other superficial 
palliatives. Recent utterances of some of the Ministers give 
ground for the belief that the vital importance of encour- 
aging exports—visible and invisible—has at last been 
appreciated, and it is not perhaps too much to hope that, on 
this occasion, the commission will be select in its composition 
and businesslike in its procedure. Certainly the necessity of 
reconstructing the Irish agricultural export trade cannot be 
Stated with sufficient emphasis. 

Until politicians learn that an individualist economy 
depends for its working on the maintenance of an equilibrium 
between costs and prices mistakes will continue to be made. 
This lesson is being painfully learnt in France, and the time 
is coming when it will be learnt in Ireland. Unfortunately it 
is the public that has to pay for this expensive education of 
its masters. 
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Hungary 


Wealth of the New Areas 


BupapestT, December 3.—With the restored territories 
Hungary’s area has been increased by 12,400 square kilo- 
metres with over one million inhabitants; and the total 
population now exceeds 10 millions. The density of popula- 
tion in the restored territories is 86 per sq. kilometre, com- 
pared with 95 in the rest of Hungary. Fifty-eight per cent. 
of the new population is on the land, which means that 
the country’s economy is more than ever weighted towards 
agriculture. The 16,173,000 registered acres of Hungary’s 
territory suitable for agricultural production have been in- 
creased by 2,160,000 acres, or 13.3 per cent. To two million 
acres of forest-land in Lesser Hungary are now added 
470,000 acres, a welcome increase of 23.5 per cent. 

The increase of arable land in the various branches of 
agricultural production is as follows: — 
Wheat growing land : 350,000 acres, an increase of 13-5 per cent. 
Rye » 164,000 » ” » 15:6 » 


Barley » 190,000 ” ” ” 23 : 4 » 
Oats ” 90,000 ”» ”» ” 22:4 ” 
Potatoes ma 96,000 “ 2s » 18:9 = 


Sugar beet ” 45,000 = a 9 54°7 ~ 


The average wheat production, which is 20 million 
quintals, increases by 2.5 million quintals, this having been 
the average wheat production of the restored territory. 
Hungarian surplus wheat for export, the disposal of which 
was a matter of great concern in the past (through the main- 
tenance of artificial internal prices Hungarian wheat was 
unable to compete in the world market), will thus be con- 
siderably greater. For this reason Hungary will be linked 
economically even more closely to Germany, which is the 
largest consumer of Hungarian wheat. 

Industrially, the timber, iron-ore, magnesia, antimony, 
caolin and limestone stocks in the restored areas will much 
facilitate the supply of raw materials to Hungarian producers. 
The number of industrial establishments is very small in the 
restored areas, for their development was not supported by 
Czechoslovakian economic policy. According to the Czecho- 
slovak statistical returns for 1930 the manufacturing in- 
dustry of the territory now restored gave employment to 
25,000 workmen, while the number of industrial workmen in 
Hungary amounts to 275,000. The greatest number of work- 
men, 9,300, are employed by the industries producing food- 
stuffs; clay, stone and glass industries employ 4,000 work- 
men, iron and machine industries 2,700 and the paper in- 
dustry 1,200. The territory is most valuable from the point of 
view of the Hungarian consumption goods industries (textile, 
clothing, leather), for it will provide an attractive new 
market. 


Growth of Industrial Exports 


In the first ten months of 1938 Hungary’s imports of 
finished industrial products amounted to 98.8 million 
pengis (about £3.5 millions at par) and the exports of 
finished goods to 103.8 millions (about £3.7 millions at par). 
This is the first time that the exports of finished goods 
have exceeded imports, proving that Hungary is becoming 
industrially more and more self-sufficient. The most signifi- 
cant item in this class of export was the 64 million pengos 
received for machinery and electrical goods and the products 
of the iron and metal industries. Imports of textile fabrics 
were 10.3 million pengés, while exports were 10.2 millions. 

According to the returns of the Hungarian National Bank 
for November 23rd, notes in circulation are 740 million 
pengés, while the liabilities of the State amount to 265 
million pengds. Of these liabilities, 74 million pengos were 
employed to exchange Czechoslovak currency in circulation 
in the restored areas. 
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Books and Publications 


Australia’s Income 


The national income of a country may be measured either 
by adding together ali the incomes received by persons, firms, 
institutions and governments, or by estimating the net value 
of all goods and services produced. This book* gives detailed 
estimates, worked out by the latter method, for Australia in 
recent years, and also detailed estimates for 1928-29 to 
1934-35, calculated by the former method. The two 
approaches give very similar results, the first yielding a figure 
about 5 per cent. lower than the second, and the discrepancy 
‘3s due mainly to evasion of income-tax. 

Australia’s national income reached a temporary peak of 
some 768 million Australian pounds in 1928-29. It fell to 
§28 millions in 1931-32, and thereafter rose every year until, 
in 1937-38, it reached the vicinity of 814 millions—higher 
than ever before. Internal prices in 1937-38 were still slightly 
below the pre-slump levels; and the authors suggest that 

real income produced in the last three years has apparently 

reached a ceiling, and temporarily at any rate seems incapable 

of further expansion. 

The figures quoted exclude transfer payments, such as 
old-age pensions and interest on war debt. Nor do they 
include indirect taxation—quite rightly, for the value of the 
services produced by the Government, and paid for out of 
tax receipts, is included. 

The estimates of “ incomes received ” are based on income 
tax returns and on various data relating to the incomes of 


* “The National Income of Australia.” By Colin Clark and 
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wage-earners and others below the level of exemption from 
income tax. They are more reliable than any previous esti- 
mates, largely because the authors have had access to the 
results of an extensive inquiry (yet unpublished) by Mr S. T. 
Carver into non-taxable incomes. 

The estimates of “ production,” too, seem to have been 
carefully made, although a number of somewhat arbitrary 
decisions, notably about depreciation, have been unavoidable. 
The authors admit that “shrewd conjecture”’ is still indis- 
pensable, but their book carries conviction (reinforced by their 
reputations) that the estimates are fairly near the mark. 

Australia has what is virtually a census of production every 
year, and in the past it has been fairly common practice to 
regard the resulting figure for the net value of the output 
of goods as indicating the trend of national income. This, 
the present volume argues, is misleading. The part played by 
services (“tertiary production’) has tended to become more 
important: and at present it accounts on the average for 
something like half the national income; and services account 
for a bigger proportion of income in slump years, when 
commodity prices are low, than in boom years, when they 
are high. 

One interesting feature of the book is the comparison made 
between the average income available per head of the working 
population in different countries (reduced to dollars with the 
purchasing-power they had in the decade 1925-34). The 
United States heads the list with 1,397 dollars per head. 
Great Britain comes fourth with 1,069 dollars per head, and 
Australia sixth with 1,012. Taxation, both central and local, 
is low in Australia compared with other countries. During 
recent years it has stood at about 16 per cent. of the national 
income, against 25 per cent. in Great Britain. 

The authors express surprise at the marked upward trend 
which their researches reveal in the Australian national 
income, beginning in about 1921. They attribute it mainly 
to the diversion of workers, under the stimulus of tariffs, 
from “primary” production into “secondary” and 
“tertiary” production. The meaning of their statement 
that “the years from 1890 to 1920 were years of diminishing 
returns in primary production ” is, however, very obscure. 
It may perhaps conceal a sound argument for protection, but 
if so it conceals it very well. The growth of prosperity after 
1921 was surely due to technical progress, external borrow- 
ing, and high export prices. The fact that real income per 
worker is still lower in Australia than in Great Britain—the 
authors guess that it was about 8 per cent. lower in 1937— 
despite the greater resources per worker, is not a very good 
argument for seeking greater self-sufficiency. 

There are interesting chapters on investment and savings, 
the multiplier, and national income in relation to future 
policy. State expenditure on rural investment and on housing 
proposed as “ a counter-measure against possible depression.” 


Shorter Notices 


“An Atlas of Far Eastern Politics.” By G. F. Hudson and 
M. Rajchman. Faber and Faber. 160 pages. 7s. 6d. 


_ Luminous text and simple telling maps set Japan’s aggres- 
sion in China in the full context of Chinese history, 
geography, economics, politics and strategy. One pole of the 
world’s destiny rests in the Far East, and this book will 
notably contribute to that understanding of Far Eastern 
questions which is more and more widely sought. 


“International Combines in Modern Industry.” By Alfred 
Plummer. Second Edition. Pitman. 302 pages. 10s. 6d. 


_ Dr Plummer’s straightforward survey of industrial associa- 
tions which cut across State frontiers was first published four 
years ago. Since then raw material cartels and armament 
rings have made more history, and the new edition incor- 
Porates their activities. Coke, steel and the Vickers combine 
now have pride of place. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 





A Survey of Three Decades 


(By Hargreaves Parkinson*) 


Tuere are a hundred and one ways of describing profits. They are the goal of business effort, the fountain of dividends, 
the basis of Stock Exchange values and the raw material of Budget surpluses. They are both the stimulus and the reward 
of successful business administration. They determine, in the last resort, the location of industry, the organisation of 
labour and the size of the business unit. They are a lodestone drawing men to great cities or tropical deserts. They are 
a key to unlock the treasure chests of investors. Without them, black type has no prospectus appeal and company 


balance-sheet valuations of capital assets have no meaning. 


I. 


For the last thirty years The Economist has analysed, 
uninterruptedly week by week and quarter by quarter, the 
published reports of a considerable number of British com- 
panies whose shares, for the most part, are dealt in on the 
London Stock Exchange. Thanks to the courtesy of com- 
pany secretaries and our own pertinacity, the size of our 
representative sample has grown from 775 companies with 
net profits of under £47 millions, received in 1908, to 2,279 
companies with profits of £2814 millions, published in 
1937. The last-mentioned figure is equivalent to rather 
less than one-fourth of the total profits assessed for 
income tax under Schedule “D,” and about 5 to 6 per 
cent. of the total national income as defined by Professor 
A. L. Bowley or Mr Colin Clark. The computations of 
“profits” are obtained, in each case, after allowing for 
the payment of debenture interest but not of preference or 
ordinary dividends. 

The figures are not identical, however, with those 
rendered by the companies to the revenue authorities for 
inland revenue purposes. In the first place, income-tax 
allowances for “ wear and tear” are somewhat arbitrary, 
and the amounts actually deducted by the companies in 
their published accounts are likely, over periods of years, 
to be nearer the true requirements for depreciation and 
obsolescence. In the second place, the profits figures dis- 
Closed to shareholders are subject, before publication, to 
adjustments by way of allocations from or to unspecified 
Internal” reserves, whose effect is to iron out fluctua- 
tions in real earning power, to some extent, from year to 
year. Our totals, again, do not necessarily reflect the true 
aggregate earnings of holding companies, where the 
latters’ subsidiaries make their own reserve appropriations 
and the parent companies bring in, as profits, only the net 
balances which the subsidiaries declare as dividends. 
Finally, taxation and the extent of the provision made for 
its incidence, frequently in advance, are disturbing factors 
whose importance has increased with the growth of taxa- 
tion in recent years. 

Subject to such limitations—which are inherent in the 
nature of the data—the figures may claim to afford a 
Picture of earnings in an increasingly representative cross- 
section of British industry. The results are the more useful, 
contemporarily, because they are available as a rule, any- 
thing up to two years before the publication of the corre- 
sponding inland revenue figures, and, historically, because 











* Mr Hargreaves Parkinson, who is now Editor-in-Chief of 
The - nancial News, was until June last Associate Editor of 
sconomist. 


The Economist’s Figures 


TABLE I: ANALYSIS BY TRADES. 


| Profits (after Debenture Interest) 














earned in 
Group aera iasitigaitanti teeta 
1913 | 1924 1930 | 1935 
Industry | (£7000) (£°000) | (£7000) (£000) 
(a) Mainly Domestic :— | | 
Coal, Steel and Engineering (1)... 10,727 | 10,564; 12,330; 24,533 
I Sin ccincscrdcecieccsveyeces | * | 35295 4,914 | 9,106 
Food and Drink Trades (3) ...... | 4,656; 12,054, 21,053 19,779 
PUES Uetts (4) cccccesccccccccece | 4,173 8,266 13,347 16,538 
PUOCSTINMOOES C5) cccccecccccccaccce it (25,390) 52,211 80,800 88,694 
Total, Domestic Industry... +(44,946) 98,370 132,444 158,650 
(b) Mainly Overseas (6) ......... | 8,612 22,311 18,888 18,138 
Total, All Industry ......... 't(53,558) 120,681 151,332 176,788 
Commerce and Transport | | | 
EE EE cicicccneadevcenes * 6,214 | 9,729 15,646 
Communications (8) .........seeees ;} 10,126) 11,820 7,590 10,585 
Total, Com.and Transport (10,126) | 18,034 17,319 | 26,231 
Finance | 
PN costencniersesdinnaaninans 7,257 11,264; 18,939 | 21,028 
Grand Total .........ccsceeses | 70,942 | 149,979 | 187,589 224,046 
Proportion of Year's Total 
Group ‘ y { ; an 
1913 | 1924 | 1930 | 1935 
siesta ipmaneinnaie cinta eisitenenietemenitamataaiee ) dhaiatieciatiain 
Industry % % % | % 
(a) Mainly Domestic :— . 
Coal, Steel and Engineering (1)... 15:1 7:0 6:6 10:9 
I Re icnconsnncnsacianncnyeens | * 10:2 2-6 4:1 
Food and Drink Trades (3) ...... 6-6 | 8:0 11:2 838 
Public Utilities (4) ........cesecceeee a9 | §-Ss | 7:1 | 7:4 
Miscellaneous (5) .......sescccccses t(35°8) 34:8 43-1 | 39:6 
Total, Domestic Industry +(63-4) 65-5 70°6 70-8 
(b) Mainly Overseas (6)......... 2:1 14-9 10-1 8 
Total, All Industry ......... t(75°5) 80-4 80-7 78-9 
Commerce and Transport | 
Tete FEED . evccnesc<cstvceses * 4:2 5:2 | 7-0 
Communications (8) ............0+ 14:3 7-9 4:1 | 4:7 
Total, Com. and Transport +(/4-3) 12:1 9:3 1-7 
Finance | 
WO OP cccccstensiececicaseccoeves | $§0°2 7:5 10:0 | 9-4 
Grand Total  .........ccsseeeee | 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 





+ Not wholly comparable with later figures, owi 
(1) Iron, Coal and Steel; Motor, Cycle an 
(3) Breweries, Hotels and Restaurants. 
(4) Electric Light and Power; Gas; Water. (5) All trades not separately 
classified in original analyses. (6) Nitrate; Oil; Rubber; Tea. (7) Shops 
and Stores. 8) Canals; Shipping; Telegraphs and Telephones; Tramway 

and Omnibus. (9) Financial, Land and Investment; Trusts. 


* Not shown separately. 
to changes of classification. 
Aviation. (2) All Textile Trades. 
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they are the only available source of detailed evidence on 
such questions as the extent to which profits are paid out 
in dividends or put to reserve, the dimensions of prior 
charges, etc. It is proposed, therefore, in the following 
pages, to use the figures as the basis of a detailed survey 


of the trend of British industrial profits during the past 
thirty years. The survey will first examine the course of 
profits from the year 1908 onwards, and subsequently 
relate their trend to the course of interest rates and Stock 
Exchange values during the same period. 


II. The Trend of Profits, 1908-1937 


ALTHOUGH the size of The Economist’s sample of British 
company earnings has increased progressively during the 
Jast thirty years, its internal make-up has remained, in 
essentials, remarkably similar throughout the period. Table 
I shows that, at various key dates, before and since the 
Great War, domestic industry has provided approximately 
two-thirds of the total profits in each year’s sample, while 
industry carried on mainly overseas has provided about 
one-eighth to one-tenth and commerce and transport and 
finance, respectively, about the same proportion. The 
figures, incidentally, do not include the results of banks, or 
of home or foreign railways or of gold- or base-metal 
mining enterprises. The “ weighting ” of individual groups 
of industries, within these broad classifications, has varied 
considerably from time to time, in harmony with the vicis- 
situdes of fortune in different groups of industries. On the 
whole, trades whose operation involves the employment of 
large amounts of capital have tended to seek the facilities 
of the Stock Exchange on a wider scale than those in 
which individual skill in management and other non- 





TaBLe II.—ACCOUNTING AND PUBLICATION DATES 


(Based on analysis of reports published during 12 months to 
June 30, 1937) 


Dates of Publication | 





j 

ee scl eaea 
July- | Oct- | Jan— | April- | YRele 

Sept. Dec. | March | June 
elias acon more —__|_____ 

Ali Companies :— | | 
Total profits (£’000)_...... 28,975 | 42,135 | 94,733 100,691 266,533 
% of Year's Total ...20- | 10-8 15:8 | 35°6 37°8 | 100-0 
Number of companies ...... | 382 | 496 628 | 765 | 2,278 


| | | | 
Average accounting date* Apr. 27 Aug. 17 Dec. 21 Feb. 8 | Oct. 31 


Companies with over 
£100,000 Profits :— 
Number of Companies 


| 
me | 58 78 164| 170 470 


Total profits (£°000)_...... 21,353 | 30,424 | 79,836 | 86,099 |217,712 
Average accounting datet May 22 Sept. 12| Dec. 18 Jan. 30| Dec. 5 
= - ' - | = 





* Weighted by numbers of companies. 
+t Weighted by amount of profits. 





material factors are proportionately more important. The 
sample, therefore, tends towards under-representation of 
groups like retail trading, food and catering and some 
branches of the textile industry; and, possibly, towards 
over-representation of steel, engineering and other “ capital 
goods ” trades whose profits are liable to wider cyclical 
swings. To some extent, however, this will be offset by 
the smoothing-out effect of directorial adjustments before 
striking profits. And the close correspondence of the totals 
with the make-up of the Stock Exchange Lists makes them 
particularly relevant as a basis for generalisations in an 
investment, as distinct from an industrial, context. In the 
later war years and immediate post-war years, company 
profits, being shown after Excess Profits Duty, and Cor- 
poration Profits Tax, understated the industrial profits of 
the period. In 1921, conversely, E.P.D. repayments tended 
to raise published profits above true earnings. 


PUBLICATION AND ACCOUNTING DATES 


The essential traits of The Economist’s figures having 
been described, their behaviour in the last three decades 
may now be discussed. The objective is a series of index 
numbers of profits earned, as nearly as possible within 
each calendar year. Clearly, a conglomeration of reports 
published between January and December will not serve 


the purpose of such an enquiry. The resulting figures will 
have an unknown time-lag; for an interval of weeks or 
months may elapse between the closing of a company’s 
books and the subsequent preparation, auditing, certifica- 
tion and publication of its accounts. How long is the 
interval? ‘To answer that question two detailed analyses 





CHART 1L—DATES ON WHICH BRITISH COMPANIES 
MADE UP THEIR ACCOUNTS 


(based on 2,271 companies, whose reports were issued during 
the twelve months to June 30, 1937) 


_ Percentages of Total Number 
of Companies 





have been made of the 2,271 company reports issued 
during the twelve months from July 1, 1936, to June 30, 
1937—a more or less “normal” year, lying midway 
between recent periods of depression and boom. The 
results are set out in Table II. The first enquiry, which 
involved an examination of the accounting date of every 
company, revealed that company accounting has well- 
marked periods of peak and off-peak “ traffic.” If the 
sample is accepted as representative, it appears that, of 
every 100 British public companies, 38 close their books 
on December 31st, 15 on March 31st, 11 on June 30th 
and 10 on September 30th. In other words, some 74 pet 
cent. of accounts are made up to one of four dates each 
year, leaving only one-quarter of the whole spread ovet 
the remaining 361 days. The diagram above (Chart I) 
explains why the accounting profession would welcome 4 
measure of “staggering” to obviate the inevitable con- 
gestion which occurs, particularly in the early wecks of 
each year. Using an average weighted by the number of 
companies at every accounting date, we find that the mean 


Le 


TABLE III.—LarGe AND SMALL COMPANIES 


(Based on analysis of reports published during 12 months to 
June 30, 1937) 


Average 


Profits 
. | Profits 


= | per 
y | % of | % of ic 
cee! Total | Amount | Total Company 








| 000 | | (£'000) 

Over £1,000,000 ........seseeseeee 39 | 1-7| 99,262 | 37-3 | 2,543 
Between £100,000 & £1,000,000 | 431 | 19-0|118,450| 44:4) 275 
Under £100,000..............c:0c008 1,801 | 79-3 | 48,821 | 18-3 | 27 
All Companies ............ 2,271 100-0 | 266,533 | 100°0| 47 
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date of reports published in the January-March quarter is 
December 21st; in the April-June quarter, February 8th; 
in the July-September quarter, April 27th; and in the 
October-December quarter, August 17th. The average 
accounting date of reports published during the twelve 
months ended June 30th is October 31st of the preceding 
ear. 

' The present inquiry, however, is concerned not with 
individual companies, but with aggregate profits. As Table 
III shows, a small minority of big companies is respon- 
sible for much the greater part of each year’s earnings. In 
the period under review a handful of “ millionaire-profit ” 
concerns, representing less than 2 per cent. of the total, 
provided over a third of all the profits; while companies 
with £100,000 or upwards of annual earnings, represent- 
ing only a little over one-fifth of the whole by number, 
secured more than four-fifths of the total profits. A sup- 
plementary analysis has, therefore, been made of the 
accounting practice of these large concerns, and the result- 
ing averages have been weighted by the profits earned, 
to each accounting date, by every company with a figure 
of £100,000 or more. This calculation gives December 
Sth as the mean date to which 82 per cent. of the profits 
declared during the twelve months to June 30th, 1937, 
were made up. We may conclude, therefore, that by taking 
the reports issued during the twelve months to June, 30th 
in any year x, we shall get a reasonably accurate basis for 
indices of profits earned in the calendar year x-/. 


PROFITS CYCLES 


We are now, accordingly, in a position to assemble the 
data accumulated by The Economist since the beginning 
of 1909. The figures appear in Table IV, and are graphic- 
ally set out on Chart II. As the constituent companies in 
The Economist’s sample are not identical throughout, the 
profits index has been calculated by using the “ chain” 
method. The year 1935 has been chosen as the base for 
the index as being the date of the last Census of Produc- 
tion. It is intended to publish a chain index of profits calcu- 
lated in this manner in each quarterly summary of profits 
in future, and the use of the 1935 base should tend to 
facilitate comparison with other indices of British economic 
life. Incidentally, 1935 is the base year at present employed 
for The Economist’s index of Business Activity. 

The results of the preliminary survey of the data are 
striking. They suggest that from 1908 to 1913 profits 
were rising steadily; that the Great War probably inter- 
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rupted a cyclical downswing, and raised earnings to a point 
far above anything previously achieved; that the collapse 
of trade activity and prices in 1921 brought down earn- 
ings, in the course of a single year, to the lowest level since 
the early days of the War; that the pace of the ensuing 
recovery was perceptibly checked when Great Britain 
went back to the gold standard in 1925; that the depres- 
sion of 1930-32 cancelled all the gains of the nineteen- 
twenties; and that it was only in 1937 that profits at long 
last exceeded the level attained during the post-War boom. 
The figures bring out at least one fact with startling 
clarity. Industrial profits are among the most sensitive of 
phenomena to the fluctuations of the trade cycle. Within 
two years, between 1929 and 1931, our index of aggregate 
profits declined by as much as 37} per cent., from 1124 
to 70} (1935 = 100). During the five recovery years 
1932-37, the index rose nearly 100 per cent., from 66 to 
1314. So long as profits are susceptible to variations of this 
magnitude, there can obviously be slight hope of stability 
in Stock Exchange prices or in the income of individuals 
or institutions holding ordinary shares, or in the consider- 
able part of the total revenue of the British Government 
which is drawn—directly or indirectly—from profits, 


COMPARISON WITH INCOME TAX 
RETURNS 


In view of the fact that The Economist’s sample of 
companies has been increasing in size throughout the whole 
period covered by the figures, it may be worth while to 
check its course by that of some other index compiled 
under different auspices. The most satisfactory index for 
the purpose is obviously the return of Schedule D profits 
assessed by the Inland Revenue for income tax purposes. 
The returns of gross income from pre-war days to the 
date of the latest return are set out in Table V. As the foot- 
note to the table shows, the Inland Revenue figures include 
various trades and professions that are excluded from The 
Economist’s returns. Other factors—such as changes in 
exemption levels, the inclusion of weekly wage-earners in 
the figures for 1908-09 to 1915-16, the use of the “ link ” 
method to take account of the exclusion of Southern 
Ireland from the figures from 1922-23 onwards, the assess- 
ment, before the financial year 1926-27, of profits on a 
three years’ average, and, above all, the fact that the last 
available figures are estimated and not actual—also serve 
to stress the rough-and-ready nature of any gross profits 
index which may be constructed from Inland Revenue 


CHART IL.—CHAIN INDEX OF PROFITS 1908-1937 (1935=100) 


(All companies) 
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TABLE IV.—PrRoFITS AND CAPITAL, 1908 to 1937 








Pe nt ee l 
Profits (after 
Debenture Interest) 





| Chain 














Year in which mie 4 Index _— 
Profits were Earned* Companies ; (1935 = 100)| 
Year Given | re | | Preference 
| | Sadek 

| 492 27,524 | 30,431 35-9 | 153,460 
| 771 44,547 | 42,671 37-5 | 199,699 
| 780 | 52,239 | 46,158 42-5 | 201,653 
822 57,149 | 55,046 44-3 | 210,480 
918 67,785 61,178 49-2 | 236,511 

905 70,942 54,709 63-7 236,158 

923 66,126 70,394 59°9 245,206 

947 82,215 | 68,518 71-9 268,667 

918 82,067 70,774 83-5 245,426 
1,473 91,572 00,814 84-2 261,629 
1,492 109,025 | 103,524 88-6 291,769 
1,406 119,209 | 98,508 107-2 294,225 
1,353 138,521 126,861 117-0 379,171 
1,386 i 80,163 139,844 67-0 428,199 
1,358 115,572 99,529 77°8 468,952 
1,406 135,037 120,801 86°9 501,747 
1,443 149,979 136,637 95°6 §28,275 
1,475 164,881 | 153,646 102-8 548,820 
1,699 | 179,143 | 182,897 | 100: 7 623,262 
1,700 173,354 163,884 106°5 602,013 
1,742 197,291 | 193,836 | 108-3 690,841 
1,771 | 198,471 191,301 | 112-5 710,616 
2,053 187,589 219,812 95°9 795,938 
2,017 | 139,437 189,655 70°5 849,242 
1,949 137,083 | 146,861 66-1 | 871,921 
1,960 159,597 142,380 74:4 893,349 
2,072 | 192,965 | 161,498 89-0 881,675 
2,138 224,046 | 198,981 100-0 896,806 
2,271 | 266,533 | 230,496 115°7 923,589 
2,337 298,839 263,176 131-4 887,256 

' 


(All Amounts in Thousand £) 


Amount of Paid-up Capital 





Rate of Earnings 











Profits 

——ner! Meelscence | Games for — 
Dividends wy On On 

| Ordinary Total | : All Ordinary 
Capital | Capital 
| 249,952 | 403,412 | 6,587 20,937 | 6:83 8-38 
| 375,631 | 575,330 9,275 35,272 7:7. 9-40 
| 357,327 | 558,980 9,487 42,752 9°35 11:97 
| 364,074 | 574,554 10,481 46,668 9°95 12:82 
| 386,414 | 622,925 | 11/035 55,850 | 10°88 14:47 
379,032 | 615,191 | 10,007 60,935 | 11°53 16-08 
| 302,708 | 637,911 | 12,269 53,857 | 10-37 | 13-72 
394,344 | 663,013 | 13,416 68,799 | 12-39 17-46 
389,719 | 635,146 12,413 69,654 | 12-93 17-86 
449,522 | 711,151 13,260 78,312 | 12-88 17-43 

| 505,246 | 797,014 14,981 94,044 | 13:67 18-62 
| 521,938 816,164 | 15,250 103,959 | 14:60 19-92 
| 668,322 | 1,047,493 | 20,860 117,661 13-24 17:58 
| 750,269 | 1,178,467 | 22,066 58,097 | 6-81 7-75 
| = 808,103 | 1,277,055 25,284 90,288 | 9-05 11:18 
| 856,316 | 1,358,063 26,391 108,646 9°94 12:67 
| 876,340 | 1,404,615 | 29,249 120,730 | 10-68 13°77 
| 902,303 | 1,451,123 | 30,366 134,515 | 11:37 14-91 
| 1,034,816 | 1,658,078 | 33,589 145,554 | 10°81 14-06 
998,725 | 1,600,738 | 32,886 140,468 | 10-84 14:07 
1,154,221 | 1,845,062 38,369 158,922 | 10-70 13°77 
1,168,897 | 1,879,513 | 41,597 156,874 | 10°56 13-44 
1,367,036 | 2,162,974 43,278 144,311 | 868 10°55 
1,585,929 | 2,435,171 | 41, 97,991 | 5°73 6-18 

| 1,526,152 | 2,398,073 | 39,361 97,722 5:72 6-41 
1,491,593 | 2,384,942 41,329 118,268 | 6-69 7-92 

| 1,518,528 | 2,400,203 | 44,173 148,792 | 8-04 9°80 
1,539,626 | 2,436,432 | 46,919 177,127 | 905 | 11-51 
1,586,998 | 2,510,587 | 49,818 216,715 | 10:62 | 13-66 
1,585,571 | 2,472,827 | 47,905 | 250,934 | 12:10 15°83 


| | | 





* Based on reports published during twelve months to June 30th of ensuing year, in each case. 
June, 1909, only. 


** Based on companies reporting during six months to 





data for checking purposes over so long a period. Never- 
theless, if the income tax assessments made in 1936-37 
are taken as relating to profits earned mainly in 1935, the 
assessments of 1935-36 to profits of 1934, and so on, and 
are expressed as an index (income earned in 1935 = 
100), it will be found that the income tax figures 
are something like a smoothed out curve of The 
Economist's figures. No great scientific accuracy can be 
claimed, obviously, for the Schedule D index, nor is it 
necessary for the present purpose. All that is required is a 
rough—but independent—yardstick to test the representa- 
tive claims of The Economist’s sample of results. 

An examination of the two series, which are contrasted 
in Chart II, reveals that the Schedule D returns show a con- 
siderably smaller drop than The Economist’s figures 
(which, of course, are based on annual, and not on 
“‘ smoothed-out ” trienniel average profits) in the years 
between 1920 and 1925, and similarly a less marked 
setback between 1929-1932-33. Indeed, during the post- 
War period there is a tendency for the Schedule D 


figures to run higher than The Economist’s figures, which 
suggests that, on the whole, the more depressed post-War 
industries have been somewhat overweighted in The 
Economist's index. On the main issue, however, the com- 
parison is reassuring; for it shows that the use of a changing 
and increasing annual sample of company returns in The 
Economist's index does not vitiate the broad conclusions 
which may be drawn as to the general trend of profits 
during the thirty-year period—though the 1908 figure 
must obviously be less accurate than, say, the 1934 figure, 
when compared to a 1935 base through a “ chain,” which 
leaves room for cumulative distortion. 


POST-WAR CHECK TO PROFITS 


If a ten-year moving average be taken of The 
Economist’s chain index figures of profits, and be charted 
in such a way that the figure shown for 1912-13 is the 
arithmetical average for the years 1908-17, the figure for 
1913-14 is the mean of those for 1909-18, and so on, the 





TABLE V.—INCOME TAX ASSESSMENTS 


(Schedule D.—Profits from Businesses, Professions and Certain 














Interest) 
| Pre- | | Index Pre- | Index 
Assess- sumedto! Total | thereof | Assess- sumedto! Total | thereof 
ments | corres- | Gross (Earningq ments | corres- | Gross |(Earnings 
made | pondto | Income* of made ndto Income*; of 
in | Earnings (Mn. £)| 1935= in s| (Mn. £)| 1935= 
in | 100) ; in | 100) 
U.K.t 3. Britain| 
& N. 
Ireland} 
1909-10.. | 1908 5586 34-9 1922-23 1921 1,494°5 | 119-5 
1910-11.. | 1909 583-3 36°5 1923-24 | 1922 | 1,326-7 | 106-1 
1911-12.. | 1910 598-7 37-4 1924-25 | 1923 §1,323-5 | 105-8 
1912-13.. 1911 628-6 | 39-3 1925-26 1924 =-:1,361-9 | 108-9 
1913-14.. | 1912 670-6 | 41:9 1926-27 1925 | 1,377-:7 | 110-2 
1914-15.. | 1913 724°5 | 45°3 1927-28 1926 =: 1,334-1 | 106-7 
1915-16.. | 1914 732°3 | 45°8 1928-29 | 1927 | 1,399-9 | 112-0 
1916-17.. | 1915 | 792-7 | 62-4 | 1929-30 | 1928 | 1,424-4 | 114-1 
1917-18.. | 1916 891-0 70-3 1930-31 | 1929 (| 1,409-9 | 112-8 
1918-19. | aT 1931-32 | 1930 | 1,268-7 | 101-6 
1919-20. | “4 1932-33 | 1931 |1,121-6| 90-1 
1920-21.. | “2 1933-34 1932 /| 1,070°6 85-7 
1921-22. ‘4 1934-35 | 1933 |1,142-4 | 91-5 
1922-23.. 6 1935-36 934 (1,186:4' 95-0 
— 1935 [ee | 100-0 








| 
| 


_* Includes Manufacturing, Productive and Mining Industries; Transport 
and Communication (including Railways); Finance, Professional and Other 
Profits; Interest on War Securities not taxed by deduction at the source; 
Deposit and Other Interest ; Dominion and Foreign Securities and Possessions. 
The figures from 1908-9 to 1915-16 include, while the subsequent figures 
exclude, assessments made on weekly wage-earners, which were computed at 
£205-6 millions in 1916-17. ¢ Including the whole of Ireland. 4 Irish Free 

“ State excluded. § Estimate. jj Index allows for exclusion of weekly wage 
earners, by chain method. 


TABLE VI.—PROFITS AND PRICES 
___@) Yearly averages _ 


Index No. Index No. Index No. | Index No. 


Year of Profits | of Prices* Year of Profits | of Prices* 

(1935 = 100), (1935 = 100 (1935 - 100)} (1935 == 100) 
NS esssinies 35:9 | 87 1924...... 95:6 165 
1909 ......005 37°5 88 1925...... 102-8 161 
| eels 42°5 93 1926...... 100-7 150 
BORE cinsseock 44:3 96 oe 106:°5 145 
1912 49-2 101 1928...... 108 +3 143 
1913 63°7 101 1929...... 112°5 137 
1914 59-9 101 1930...... 95:9 115 
1915 71:9 129 1931...... 70°5 97 
1916 83°5 161 1932...... 66:1 97 
1917 84:2 207 1933...... 74:4 95 
Ree 88:6 230 1934...... 89:0 97 
1919 107-2 246 1935...... 100-0 100 
1920 . 117-0 300 1936...... 1157 106 
1921 67:0 185 1937...... 131-4 120 
1922 77°8 156 
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* Sterling Wholesale Commodity Prices. From “ The Study of Prices” 
(Layton and Crowther), The figures are based on Jevons and Sauerbeck before 
1914 and on The Economist in 1914 and after. 


__(6) Ten-year Moving Averages _ 








Period | Profits Prices | Period | Profits | Prices 
1908-17 .... 57-3. | 116°4 1919-28 107-0 180-5 
1909-18 .... 62°5 130°7 1920-29 107°5 1696 
1910-19 .... 69-5 146-5 1921-30 105-4 151-1 
1911-20 76:9 167-2 1922-31 105-7 142:°3 
1912-21 . 79°2 176-1 1923-32 104-6 136°4 
1913-22. 82-1 181-6 1924-33 103-3 130°5 
1914-23 .... 84:4 186-9 1925-34 102:9 23:7 
1915-24 .... 88-0 193-3 1926-35 103-4 117°6 
1916-25 .... 91-1 196-5 1927-36 104:9 113-2 
1917-26 .... 92:8 195-4 1928-37 107-4 110:7 
1918-27 .... 95-0 189-2 
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disturbing effect of eight to ten-year cycles of profits is 
eliminated, and the general direction of earnings through- 
out the period can be perceived more clearly. The moving 
averages are given in Table VI and shown graphically in 
Chart II. A glance at the chart shows that whereas the 
trend of profits was rising steadily during the years before, 
during and immediately after the war, it subsequently 
became almost stationary. If the average rate of progress 
maintained by the figures between 1908-17 and 1918-27 
—which was almost exactly 3 per cent. per annum—had 
been maintained throughout, the figure for 1928-37 would 
have been 127} instead of 107.4, the figure actually re- 
corded. For some reason, the growth of profits was sharply 
checked in the post-war period. The effect of wartime 
inflation of profits on the ten-year average is clearly not, 
in itself, an adequate explanation. The returns from, say, 
1921 onwards are free from that influence, but the aver- 
age for 1928-37 is only 107.4, and the average for 1927-36 
only 104.9, against 105.4 for 1921-30 and 105.7 for 
1922-31. 

What, then, were the forces which applied the brake to 
profits after the war? Industrial earnings are the resultant 
of many differing factors, the most important of which 
obviously is the prevailing rate of business activity at any 
given time. The volume of national production, we know, 
was rising steadily before the war. It was considerably 
(though unequally) expanded during, and immediately 
after, the war. In the nineteen-twenties its rise was, on the 
whole, much more gradual, with many vicissitudes. Only 
in the "thirties, after another temporary setback, was its 


ITI. 


THE course of profits from the special viewpoint of 
the Stock Exchange may next be examined. At the 
Outset it is necessary to obtain some common measure be- 
tween profits and “ capital” in the special Stock Exchange 
sense. Under British law all company securities—shares, 
stock or debentures—must have a nominal monetary value, 
and that value is adopted by the Stock Exchange as the 
base of its quotations. Interest paid on debentures has 
been deducted in all cases before the striking of the profit 
figures which form the basis of this Survey. The “ capital ” 
on which these profits have been earned is, therefore, 
the paid up preference and ordinary capital of all the 
constituent companies taken at par. Of the true capital, in 
the economist’s sense, employed by these companies in 
their businesses, there is no measure. 

What has been the average return on “ capital,” defined 
in these legalistic accounting terms, during the last three 
decades? The data necessary for an answer appear in 
Table IV, where particulars appear of total preference and 
ordinary capital, the amounts paid each year in preference 
dividends, the dimensions of residual profits available for 
ordinary shareholders, and finally the overall rates of re- 
turn, per cent., on total capital and on ordinary capital. 
The course of earnings rates from 1908 to 1937 is shown 
graphically in Chart III, on which appears also a third 
curve, showing the trend of interest rates (as measured by 
the average yield on 24 per cent. Consols, according to the 
figures set out in Table VII). 

The first significant feature revealed by a comparison of 
the trend of the chain index of absolute profits, used in 
the preceding section of this survey, with the trend of earn- 
ings rates on total capital and on ordinary capital (in the 
accountant’s sense) is that while all the curves have the 
same timing for their fluctuations, their trends are not 
identical. It has already been shown that, over the whole 
period of thirty years, the trend of absolute profits has 
been on the whole upwards, though the net rate of progress 
has been slower in the second than in the first half of the 
period. The curves of earnings both on total capital and 
ordinary capital, however, reveal, on the whole, a tendency 
to rise before and during the war, and to become stationary 
or actually to decline since the war. The reason 1s, 
obviously, that the curves are based on ratios of earnings to 
“accounting capital,” and, since the war, earnings have 
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annual rate of growth again really striking. Messrs G. L. 
Schwartz and E. C. Rhodes have calculated (London and 
Cambridge Special Memorandum No. 47) that the output 
of the factory trades comprised in the Census of Produc- 
tion increased at an average annual rate of 0.9 per cent. 
between 1924 and 1930, and at an annual rate of 3-5 
per cent. between 1930 and 1935. In the former period 
the net annual rate of increase in profits, according to 
our chain index, was negligible and in the latter period it 
was less than 1 per cent. per annum (the recorded figures 
being: 1924, 95.6; 1930, 95.9; 1935, 100). Profits appear, 
on the whole, to have risen more than in proportion to 
the growth of industrial production during the war and 
the years which immediately preceded and succeeded it, 
and to have risen in less than due proportion in more 
recent years. 

This brings us to the second basic factor in the deter- 
mination of industrial profits, whose importance is subor- 
dinate only to that of the volume of production. Table VI 
and the ten-year averages in Chart II show that commodity 
prices rose sharply when profits were increasing and de- 
clined steeply in the period when profits stagnated. 
Here, it would seem, is one key to the disappointing course 
of profits in the decade-and-a-half after the war. Rising 
and falling prices affect profits directly through changes 
in inventory values and in the proceeds secured by “ mark- 
ing up ” selling prices by fixed percentages of prime costs. 
Indirectly, they tend to modify business psychology, com- 
petitive power in export markets and ultimately the volume 
of production itself. 


Profits and Interest Rates 


tended to increase less rapidly than capital. In other words, 
British industrial companies as a whole have tended to 
become more highly capitalised. 
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CHART III.—RATE OF EARNINGS ON SHARE 
CAPITAL 1908-37 
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This tendency is clearly shown by the smoothed-out 
curves of absolute profits and earnings per £100 of total 
capital and ordinary capital respectively, based on the ten- 
year moving averages set out in Tables VI (6) and VIII 
and plotted (on a logarithmic scale) on Chart IV. How 
far the rate of return on true capital in the economic sense 
has varied during the last thirty years one cannot say. 
On that point the figures are inconclusive, but there is a 
strong presumption that the trend has, in fact, been broadly 
similar to that of percentage earnings on accounting 
capital. The period covered by our survey is sufficiently 


TABLE VII.—AVERAGE YIELD ON 2} PER CENT.CONSOLS 


Average Average 

Year Yield Year Yield 
1908 2-90 1924 4-37 
1909 2-98 1925 4-43 
1910 3-09 1926 4-55 
1911 3-15 1927 4-55 
1912 3-27 192 4-47 
1913 3-39 1929 | 4-60 
1914 3-41 1930 4-50 
1915 3-87 1931 4-43 
1916 ——- 1932 aca i 3-81 
1917 | = 4°59 1933 ee 3-40 
1918 | 4-40 1934 3-10 
1919 4-66 1935 2-92 
1920 ey 5-35 1936 y 2:95 
1921 1 5.48 1937 | 3-3 
1922 a. 
1923 ‘us 4-29 


lengthy to allow long-term influences to have play. And 
‘in the long run there is certainly a tendency for accounting 
capital and true capital to approximate to each other. In 
the short run a company’s accounting capital is relatively 
constant, and the apparent earnings return upon it fluctu- 
ates mainly under cyclical influences. In the longer run 
however, if a company’s shares are quoted well below or 
well above their par value on the Stock Exchange, its 
directors will tend either to write off a considerable part of 
its accounting capital as having been “lost” or to issue 
bonus shares which, by “ watering” the capital account, 
bring the apparent earning power ratio nearer to what is 
considered to be the norm. Thus, in the long run, account- 
ing capital tends to be based on actual earnings which, it 





CHART IV.—PROFITS, EARNINGS AND YIELD 
ON 2} PER CENT. CONSOLS 


(Ten-Year Moving Averages) 
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Taste VIII.—TEN-YEAR MOVING AVERAGES OF 

(a) RETURN, PER CENT., ON TOTAL CAPITAL, AND 

ON ORDINARY CAPITAL; AND (6) YIELD ON 2} PER 
CENT. CONSOLS. 


| Av. Earnings on | Av. Earnings on 


Yield on Yield on 

Period | 212% Period l 2in% 
Total | Ord. Consols Total | Ord. Consols 

| Capital | Capital Capital Capital 

sa | i 7 { j bs 
o of | oe, of of ‘ 

1908-17} 10°48 | 13°96} 3:5 | 1919-28 | 10°80| 13-97) 46 
1909-18| 11:17} 14°98) 3-7 9 1920-29 | 10:40! 13:32] 46 
1910-19 | 11-85} 16°03 | 3-8 | 1921-30 9-94} 12°62) 45 
1911-20| 12-24] 16°60 4:0 | 1922-31 9-84) 12:46) 44 
1912-21 | 11°93} 16°09 4-2 | 1923-32 | 9-50 | 11-98 4-4 
1913-22} 11-75 | 15°76 4-4 | 1924-33 | 9-18) 11°51 43 
1914-23| 11:59 | 15-42 44 } 1925-34 | 8-91 11-11 4-2 
1915-24| 11°62| 15°42! 45 | 1926-35 8-68 | 10:77, 40 
1916-25 | 11°52 | 15°17 4:6 | 1927-36 | 8-66 10-73 3-9 
1917-2 | 11°30 | 14-79 4-6 | 1928-37 | 8-79! 10-91 3:7 
19} 8-2 11-10 | 14°45 4:6 
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may be argued, are themselves the best long-term index of 
the value of true capital. 

So far so good. But there is a further influence which, in 
fact, determines the multiplier used in determining at what 
figure a given amount of profits shall be “ capitalised,” 
and that influence is the trend of general interest rates. 
When interest rates are high the number of years’ purchase 
at which companies capitalise their earnings level (when 
they are adjusting their capital account) will be less than 
when general interest rates are low. Thus, in the long run, 
the curve of percentage earnings on accounting capital will 
tend to be a function of interest rates. In fact, interest rates 
were gradually rising before the war, and they rose con- 
siderably during the war years. Since the war, however, 
their tendency has on the whole been downwards, though 
their decline was arrested for a time in the nineteen- 
twenties and was accentuated in the early ninetcen- 
thirties. 

That these long-run tendencies have been operative in 





CHART V.—PROFITS AND SHARE PRICES 
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the period embraced by the present inquiry is revealed by 
the obvious correlation between the interest curves and the 
ten-year moving averages of the percentage return on total 
and ordinary capital ratios. 

A further point emerges from the figures. It will be 
observed that, during the whole of the thirty years, the 
return on ordinary capital—the risk-bearing “ equity” 
portion of the companies’ total capitalisation—has been 
higher than the return on total capital (including preference 
shares). The disparity between the two, it will be seen, 
tends to be greatest (a) when profits are high and (b) when 
interest rates are high. Its existence is due to the effect of 
“ gearing ”; that is, to the fact that part of the total capital 
(i.e. that which takes the form of preference shares) 1s 
entitled to an identical monetary return in good times and 
in bad.* From the investor’s point of view, there is an 
important rider: that the best time to buy ordinary shares 
is when profits are low. The reason is that the market in- 
variably bases its quotations on prospective earnings yields, 
and in bad times the effect of “ gearing ” in prising up the 
apparent percentage return on ordinary capital is less con- 
siderable than in years when total profits are high. 





* Actually, total preference dividends tend to fluctuate to some 
slight extent with current earnings levels, since in bad times 4 
certain number of marginal companies fail to earn or pay their 
preference dividends. This tendency, however, does not affect the 
aggregate figures to any serious extent. 
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oO what extent have ordinary share prices followed the 
upward trend of profits during the last thirty years? The 
question has high practical importance for investors. 
Modern theory tends to stress the dynamic rather than the 
static aspect of Stock Exchange investment. In the long 
run, it is argued, holders of a portfolio of ordinary shares, 
spread over a relatively large number of different indus- 
tries, can look forward to securing substantial appreciation 
of their capital, which will be denied to holders of fixed- 
interest capital. This argument is subject to two pro- 
visos: first, that the shares are held for a fairly consider- 
able time (the argument is long term, not short term); and, 
secondly, that the trend of industrial activity and profits 
shall be generally progressive. The experience of the past 
thirty years satisfies both conditions. Have the average 
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Taste IX.—ORDINARY SHARE VALUES, 1908-37 
(London and Cambridge Index of Industrials, 1935 = 100) 
(a) Yearly Averages 





{ 
Year | Index No.| Year | Index No.| Year Index No. 

{ ' 
40 i scscence 64 a 103 
40 | 16 a 102 
43 Dis tsksess 76 , a 82 
45 sintered 52 a 64 
45 kteesees 59 i cticicaei 62 
45 Sseceens 73 RS 75 
44 72 De csecse<e 90 
42 79 ci idkeeus 100 
48 a 84 innsnas 16 
54 DE vcaiadeae 91 a 108 





Note.—There have been certain changes in the constituent shares which form 
the basis of this index during the period shown in the table. In 1908, the 
total number of shares used was 82; in 1910, 80; in 1911, 79; in 1913, 77. 
From 1915 to 1924 the Kitchen Index of 20 industrials is used. Atter 1924 
the index is based on 92 industrials. 


(6) Ten-year Moving Averages 








| ; | ; 
all Movi . Moving — Moving 
Period ivenans | Period Average | Period | Avereae 
1908-17...... 45 1915-24 ... 62 1922-31 ... SL 
1909-18...... 47 1916-25 ... 65 1923-32 ... sl 
1910-19...... 51 1917-26 ... 69 1924-33 ... Sl 
1911-20...... 54 1918-27 ... 73 1925-34 ... 83 
1912-21...... 55 1919-28 ... 76 1926-35 ... 85 
1913~-22...... 56 1920-29 ... 79 1927-36 ... 88 
1914-23...... 59 1921-30 ... 80 1928-37 ... 90 
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prices of ordinary shares tended, in fact, to rise pari passu 
with industrial profits? 

Table IX shows the course of Stock Exchange prices for 
representative ordinary shares during the last thirty years, 
according to the index compiled by the London and Cam- 
bridge Economic Service. In Chart V the figures are con- 
trasted with those of the chain index of absolute profits 
used elsewhere in this survey. The results obviously go a 
considerable way to confirm the claims of the ordinary 
share as a progressive medium of investment in an expand- 
ing economy. During the past thirty years (taking the 
yearly average figures of Table IX in every case) the index 
of ordinary share values has had four separate “ highs ”— 
in 1911-13, 1919-20, 1928-29 and 1936—and each peak 
has been higher than its predecessor. Incidentally, there has 
been a tendency for rising share values to be arrested in 
each major Stock Exchange cycle some few months before 
profits took their downward turn. Cyclical fluctuations in 
share values have been considerable, but on the whole they 
have been less extreme than fluctuations in profits. 

It is obvious that interest rates have had an important 
influence on the course of share values throughout the 
period (as will be seen by a comparison of Charts V and 
IV). In the period of rapidly rising interest rates, during 
and immediately after the war, the tendency of holders to 
demand a higher average income return on their ordinary 
Share holdings resulted in a less well-marked increase in 
share values than in profits. The same tendency continued, 
but became less well-marked, in the decade after the war, 
when interest rates, though still relatively high, were lower 
than at the peak of 1919-20. Since the War Loan conver- 
sion operation of 1932 set the seal on lower interest rates, 
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IV. Profits and Share Values 








however, profits and share values have shown a close corre- 
spondence, though the latter turned downwards in 1937 
while the trend of the former was still upward.* 


IS THE “ EQUITY THEORY” JUSTIFIED? 
; The conclusion which is suggested by the facts elicited 
in this section of our survey is that while ordinary share 
values do reproduce broadly in the long run any persistent 
upward tendency in industrial profits (and to that extent 


Taste X.—“* EARNINGS YIELD RATIOS” 
(Chain Index of Profits + Index of Share Values) 
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are a more progressive medium of investment than deben- 
tures or preference shares in periods of prosperity), the 
average level of interest rates is a factor of secondary, but 
very considerable, importance in determining their course. 
This will be apparent if “ earnings yield ratios ” are calcu- 
lated by dividing the profits index, in each year, by the 
ordinary share index. The “ earnings yield ” is the return, 
by way of earned profits, on a share or group of shares 
purchased at the prevailing market price. Thus, if both 
indices are standing at 100 (as in 1935), the “ earnings 
yield ratio” is 1, but if the profits index is 1314 and the 
share index 108 (as in 1937), the ratio is 1.22 (i.e. 
1314 + 108). If these ratios, calculated throughout the 
period covered by the two indices (see Table X) are com- 
pared logarithmically with the curve of interest rates 
(Chart VI), the correlation between the two is readily 
apparent. Thus the survey suggests the following rules: 
A rising profits trend will produce a more than propor- 
tionate rise in ordinary share prices if interest rates are 
simultaneously tending to decline (as they were, for 
example, in 1932-33). It wéll produce a less than propor- 
tionate rise if interest rates are also rising (as in 1915-20). 
The argument in favour of long-term investment in 
Ordinary shares depends on the assumption that, in the 
future, conditions in both respects will continue to be 
favourable—in other words, that profits will continue, on 





Cuart VI.—INTEREST RATES AND THE EARNINGS 





the whole, to rise (even though, e.g., the population may 
become stationary or begin to decline), and that interest 
rates will continue, on the whole, to fall. The course of 
profits will itself be a function not only of general business 
activity, but of the trend of commodity prices as a whole. 


* It is necessary, in making comparisons of this order, to 
contrast the trend of ordinary share values with that of “ absolute” 
profits rather than with earnings on a given amount of ordinary 
capital in the Stock Exchange sense. Every index of share values 
which is correctly computed must take account of capital bonuses 
and “rights,” whose effect over a period of years is to increase 
the nominal amount of a given Stock Exchange holding. 
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Monopoly as an Investment 


AST winter many people found diversion in a game 
with the name of “ Monopoly.” The object was to 
win a “token” fortune, while the remaining players 
achieved “ token” bankruptcy. The moral, if any, seems 
to be that in the game of monopoly there are more blanks 
than prizes—that monopoly, in fact, is not a good invest- 
ment risk. That conclusion, in the wider context of Stock 
Exchange business, in real pounds, shillings and pence, is 
the thesis which the present article sets out to examine. 

At the first glance, investors might be tempted to assume 
that the securities issued by a company holding an osten- 
sible monopoly in any essential public service must neces- 
sarily be almost gilt-edged. The public, it may be argued, 
cannot dispense with the service offered; and none but the 
company can provide it. In fact, the abuse of monopoly 
in Tudor and Stuart times was largely responsible for the 
hedging about of many modern monopolies by all manner 
of stringent restrictions. It is not always possible to tell 
exactly where monopoly begins and ends. Indeed, there is 
some element of monopoly in a very large number of in- 
dustries and perfect competition exists in hardly any. But 
for the purpose of this article the word can be restricted 
to those businesses whose monopoly status derives, directly 
or indirectly, from the law. The legislature, broadly, 
permits monopolies, in this sense of the word, to exist only 
in the public interest, where something more vital is at 
stake than the profit-earning capacity of the monopoly 
itself. A patent, for example, is a monopoly granted for a 
limited term, not primarily to reward the patentee but to 
encourage the making of new inventions. Some industries 
must be carried on by monopolies, otherwise they cannot 
be carried on at all. The supply of water through pipes to 
one’s house is a service which clearly cannot be left to the 
play of unrestricted competition. In theory, admittedly, 
the grant to a company of the benefits of monopoly status 
should be requited by the assumption of the obligation 
not to exploit it. The majority of those companies whose 
monopoly rights are more complete than the mere posses- 
sion of a patent and have required more detailed applica- 
tion to the legislature, are subject to some statutory 
limitation of dividends. There is no exact name to dis- 
tinguish this group of companies, enjoying a legal mono- 
poly and subject, in return, to limitations on their dividend 
policy. For convenience, however, they may be called 
public utilities, and it is with them, rather than with the 
wider field of monopolies as a whole, that we are mainly 
concerned here. The constitutional and financial theory of 
the matter is that, for example, the water supply com- 
panies are made for the consumer, not the consumer for 
the companies. Their reward, therefore, ought to be just 
sufficient to cover the capital essential to the carrying 
on of their operations—and no more. If the working profits 
of the public utilities run above this minimum, a sliding 


scale commonly comes into operation, under which a lion’s 


share of the surplus profit is passed on to the consumer by 
way of lower charges, and only a very small part can be 
retained to finance increased dividends. 

Is this type of monopoly a good investment? Obviously, 
recognition of a monopoly, conducting a public service, 
involves, under these conditions, a serious limitation of 
equity possibilities, on which modern investment practice, 
in general, is apt to lay considerable stress. Only a minor 


part of the fruits of the business genius of Lord Nuffield 
would have accrued to the advantage of shareholders in 
Morris Motors if the business of motor manufacture had 
been scheduled by the State as a monopoly and treated as 
such. On the other hand, monopoly should be a bull point 
for the fixed-interest investor. If revenue is assured year 
by year, and is immune from the risk of the violent fluctua- 
tions which affect many commercial enterprises—then its 
risk premium should be minimised and it should be pos- 
sible for a public utility concern to raise capital for its 
reauirements at a correspondingly low cost. 

How far are these general conclusions borne out in 
practice? The following table relates to the junior stocks 
of a number of British enterprises falling within the cate- 
gory of “ monopolies ” as the term has been defined in this 
article. The table shows the amount of the particular class 
of capital outstanding, the percentage dividend paid accord- 


to the last report, and the current Stock Exchange 
valuation : — 


a ee a a‘ : 








Amount Par | 
of | Date | Rate Value | Present 
Company or Gn that | of Sie of ip a 
Authority Capi 1 | Class Last Paid Shares “XChange 
pia’ | Out- | Accounts ry or | — 
| standing | ©) | Stock _— 
7 a 
Gas Light & Coke... | | Ord.t 19,189,963 31/12/37 53, fl | 23,112 
Newcastle-on-Tyne | 
aia | Ord. 2,430,267 31/12/27, 53g £1 | 226 
S. Metropolitan Gas. | Ord. | 6,709,895 31/12/37, 512 £100; 104)2 
ae MS Saxedaecs | Ord. 95,202,441 31/1237 Lie £100; 13 
London Pass. Trans- | | | | 
port Board ........ | "<—™ 25,698,802) 30/6/38 4 | £100 7454 
Cable & Wireless | | 
PIO cnennsavesvs } Ord. 6,883,103 31/12/37, 4 


| £100 | 36!2 
Metropolitan Water | 


et et 3°, “B” 31,851,874 31/3/37 3 £100 86 
Port of London...... 5° 1950-70 6,975,000) 31/3/38 5 £100 | 114 
Central Electricity | | 

ON lover cscancee 5% 1950-70 9,934,209 31/12/37 5 | £100! 1102 


+ 5°. Basic ordinary stock. 


The total capital represented in this table is £204.8 
millions, and the average dividend paid in the latest period 
of operation is 2.98 per cent. The latter figure is far below 
the average equity payment for ordinary commercial enter- 
prises in the same approximate period. The Economist's 
records show that some 549 companies, whose reports were 
published in the quarter ended December, 1937, paid 
average ordinary dividends of 11.2 per cent. In the three 
succeeding quarters companies numbering 646, 805 and 
374 declared average ordinary dividends of 10.2, 9.4 and 
9.1 per cent. respectively. 

The three undertakings at the head of our list are repre- 
sentative of the gas industry as carried on in its most 
favourable economic setting—i.e. by old-established com- 
panies of considerable size in densely populated areas. 
The dividends paid by these companies under theit 
“ sliding scales” are, it will be noted, the highest shown 
in our table. The gas industry which, since its inception 
early in the nineteenth century, has been consistently 
operated as a public utility, providing a public ser- 
vice under private capital ownership, has operated on 
the whole to the satisfaction alike of consumers and in- 
vestors. Demand has been characterised by a long-term 
expansive trend, and by comparative freedom from short- 
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term fluctuations. Even so, the growth of large operating 
units has been the exception rather than the rule. The 
typical unit has remained small and highly localised, and 
within recent years efforts to secure the physical amalga- 
mation of plants into larger units on any large scale have 
been hampered by statutory restrictions with which certain 
prominent members of the industry have expressed open 
dissatisfaction. And although every gas company still enjoys 
a monopoly, in the sense that no other concern may pro- 
duce and market gas in its particular area, it has ceased to 
be a monopoly in the broader economic sense, in view of 
the development of electricity as a serious competitor. 
This form of competition is likely to increase rather 
than to decrease in intensity in the future. Though the gas 
industry is fully capable of rendering a good account of 
itself in such a situation, its earnings position to-day might 
have been less satisfactory but for the increasing contribu- 
tion made to receipts by the chemical and residual pro- 
ducts side of its business, whose development was cer- 
tainly not within the cognisance of the legislature when 
the statutory regulations relating to the industry were first 
framed. 

The last three undertakings in our specimen list are 
public boards concerned with three essential services—the 
provision of water in metropolitan areas, the construction 
and operation of facilities in the Port of London, and the 
running of the National Electricity “ Grid.” Financially, 
these undertakings have the typical “ Public Board” 
organisation. They have no equity stock, but the immunity 
of their receipts from serious annual fluctuation confers on 
their stocks something akin to gilt-edged status. In the case 
of the Metropolitan Water Board and the Port of London 
Authority, this enviable position has been validated by long 
experience; in that of the Central Electricity Board the 
trend of receipts, under the Board’s development pro- 
gramme, is still dynamic, but the position of all the Board’s 
stocks is treated, under that programme, as being assured. 

It is the position of the remaining three undertakings 
shown in our table—and of certain others of which they 
may be regarded as typical—which has caused most 
questioning of the advisability of applying “ monopoly ” 
treatment to services which, though of a public utility 
character, are subject to outside competition and are liable 
to fairly intensive short-term fluctuations in receipts. The 
L.M.S. Railway is the largest of the four groups into which 
the main line railways of this country were amalgamated 
under the Railways Act of 1921. That Act, for the first 
time, introduced the principle of standard dividends into 
railway operation by its provision that the return on capital 
should be limited, broadly, to that achieved in the last 
complete pre-war year, 1913. The London Passenger 
Transport Board, created under an Act of 1933, had a 
standard dividend limitation imposed on its junior or “ C” 
stock, with the proviso that if, after two years of grace, the 
Board failed for more than two years in succession to pay 
the standard dividend of 54 per cent., holders of 5 per cent. 
or more of the stock might apply to the Court for a 
Receiver. The ordinary stock of Cable and Wireless also 
had standard dividend limitations. 

In the event, not one of these undertakings (and not one 
of the three other main line railway groups) has succeeded 
so far in attaining its standard receipts. That is the same 
thing as saying that none has succeeded in maintaining 
its earnings at their earlier level; for the standard was 
based in every instance on the actual earnings of a datum 
period. Since there is no suggestion that the administra- 
tion has not been efficient, the investor is forced to the 
conclusion that the monopoly powers which the legis- 
lature believed to be inherent in the activities of these 
undertakings have, in fact, proved insufficient to protect 
their revenues against hostile forces from outside. The 
nature of those forces is well-known to all investors. The 
L.M.S. Railway undoubtedly enjoys a monopoly in the 
sense that, e.g. there is no other railway whose lines run 
from London to the Kyle of Lochalsh. But it has no mono- 
poly of transport facilities between those or any other two 
points. Actually, the standard revenue provision of the 1921 
Act was introduced at a time when competition from road 
transport was on the point of becoming acute. The London 
Passenger Transport Board is nearer to being a monopoly 





in the wider sense, though it has no power to prevent com- 
petition in its area from the privately owned motor-car— 
or the pedestrian. The Cable and Wireless group had, and 
has, a monopoly of its own cable and wireless stations and 
installations, but its sphere of operation is international, 
and competition there is keen and unceasing. 

On the whole, investors must needs conclude that there 
are monopolies and monopolies. A true monopoly under- 
taking, administering a permanently indispensable public 
service, may offer sound stock for the conservative investor, 
though its equity interest may be negligible. But a public 
utility which, in fact, is vulnerable to competition from 
other services, may become a bad investment risk if the 
principle of maximum dividends is injected into its capital 
structure. The result may be that in bad times, stock- 
holders have no protection against a fall in earnings well 
below the standard rate; whereas in good times so soon as 
earnings reach the standard, the law operates to prevent 
stockholders from obtaining compensation for their earlier 
losses. If revenue can be raised to the standard level by an 
increase in charges—well and good. That possibility may 
exist in the case of London Transport. But as yet no satis- 
factory remedy from the stockholders’ viewpoint has been 
devised. The right to apply for Receivership on failure to 
obtain the standard dividend is peculiar to the London 
Transport Board, and the omens are against its being 
introduced in any future instance. The alternative of re- 
ducing the standard dividend, which has been adopted in 
the case of Cable and Wireless, scarcely survives scientific 
investment analysis. For if the standard dividend is rela- 
tively low, the stock to which it applies is unlikely to reach 
Or maintain a par quotation, with the result that future 
increases of capital will have to be raised by way of senior 
fixed-interest stocks. In the long run, such a policy can 
scarcely make for a sound and balanced capital structure. 
Altogether the question of the correct financial treatment 
of monopoly and quasi-monopoly public utilities is likely 
to be a source of considerable future difficulty in Parlia- 
ment and in the City. 
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The Steel Industry’s Efficiency 


HE prices determined by the British Iron and Steel 
Federation for 1939 are the subject of comment 
elsewhere in this issue of The Economist. It is not intended 
in this article to engage in the controversy over the right- 
ness or wrongness of the new prices. That controversy 
turns, fundamentally, on the question whether the British 
steel industry is technically as efficient as its compettors 
in other countries and whether it is making sufficient pro- 
gress in that increase of efficiency which has many times 
been promised. The degree of technical efficiency of any 
industry is difficult to establish with any precision; but 
the difficulties are unusually great in the case of steel, 
owing to the complicated nature of the technical processes 
involved. All that is possible is to seek what glimmering 
light is shed by established facts; and none of the figures 
that follow can be regarded as setting up a conclusive case 
or as providing more than a general indication of the ruling 
tendencies. 

There can be no doubt that since the grant of tariff 
protection in 1932 an enormous impetus has been given to 
the technical re-equipment of the industry. Ten years ago 
there was a very high proportion of obsolete plant in all 
sections of the industry, and, though much of this still 
remains, a growing proportion of the total output is now 
produced in modern and, in many cases, fully integrated 
plant. Old plant is coming more and more to be regarded 
as a standby. International comparisons are difficult to 
make fairly, since the circumstances differ from country to 
country. In the United States the industry provides for 
a larger total demand, and it is economic to build very 
large plants with capacities running into several million 
tons a year. The considerable distances to be travelled by 
land also give transport considerations an importance in 
America that they do not have here. Germany acquired a 
lead in technical efficiency as a result of the period of 
intense capital re-equipment following the mark inflation, 
but this lead was disappearing by 1932. Since then capital 
equipment has been directed not so much towards the 
attainment of technical efficiency as of self-sufficiency— 
as, for instance, in the Hermann Goering works at Salz- 
gitter, which are to use low-grade ore and so reduce 
dependence on Swedish and other imported ores. Never- 
theless, when all these national divergences have been taken 
into account, it is possible to hazard two estimates: first, 
that the technical efficiency of the British industry is still 
considerably behind that of other countries; and secondly, 
that a great deal has been done since 1932 to increase its 
efficiency. 

These judgments are supported by an examination of 
known facts about the different sections of the industry. 
One obvious measure of efficiency is fuel economy. There 
has been a reduction between 1929 and 1937 of 4 per 
cent. in the average consumption of coke per ton of all 
varieties of pig iron and ferro-alloys (27.74 cwts. to 22.77 
cwts.). In the case of basic pig iron, which is the variety 
chiefly used in steel-making, the reduction has been 15 per 
cent. (26.76 cwts. to 22.73 cwts.—the earlier year in this 
case 1s 1930). The cost of production of metallurgical 
coke has also undoubtedly fallen, though precise figures 
are difficult to quote because of the complicating factor of 
demand from outside the steel industry both for coke and 
for coke-oven gas. There has, however, been a notable 
tendency for the size of coke-ovens to increase and 
for more of them to be located at the steel works, both of 
which tendencies can be taken as increasing efficiency. 
Thus, of coke-ovens ordered in the four years 1934-37, 
ovens representing a capacity of 17,725 tons a day were 
for steel works and only 9,773 tons for collieries. The 
proportion of new ovens to the total can be estimated from 
the fact that the average amount of coal carbonised in coke 
overs in 1937 was about 62,000 tons a day. A large pro- 
portion of coking capacity is still, however, obsolete. Out 
of a total capacity of rather more than 22 million tons 


per annum, only 6,720,000 tons consists of installations 
capable of over 20 tons per oven per day (i.e. efficient 
modern plants), while about 10,125,000 tons is still in 
ovens of less than 10 tons per oven per day and as much 
as 4,300,000 tons consists of the entirely obsolete waste 
heat ovens. In the consumption of raw coal, similar pro- 
gress has been made. If, as a rough-and-ready measure, 
the consumption of raw coal (or the coal equivalent of 
coke) in steel and iron works other than blast furnaces is 
compared with the output of steel ingots, it will be found 
to have fallen from 0.925 tons of coal per ton of steel in 
1929 to 0.688 in 1937—a decline of 25.7 per cent. 

Improvements are thus being made in fuel economy. 
But the British figures are still a long way behind those of 
other countries. The consumption of coke per ton of pig 
iron and ferro-alloys in 1936 was 19.6 cwts. in Germany 
and 19.0 cwts. in Belgium. In the United States consump- 
tion of coke per ton of pig iron, excluding ferro-alloys, 
was 18.06 cwts. in 1937. The British figure for 1937 
(including ferro-alloys), as already quoted, was 22.77 cwts. 
If a similar comparison could be made of the consump- 
tion of coal burnt raw, it would probably be even less 
favourable to Great Britain. Fuel economy, indeed, has 
only recently received the attention it deserves in this 
country. In the most modern practice, coal is not used 
except in the first process of producing coke. In the 
succeeding stages, according to a table prepared by Mr F. 
Kennedy, the gas from coke ovens and blast furnaces is 
more than sufficient to dispense with coal. 

The size of plant is not an infallible guide to its effici- 
ency; but it is, nevertheless, a good rough indication. ‘The 
following table shows the average size of blast furnaces in 
this country by districts: — 


U.K.: BLAstT FuRNACE OUTPUT PER FURNACE PER ANNUM BY 
DIsTRICTs, 1930 AND 1937 


(000 tons) 
1930 3=.:193 

1. Derby, Leicester, Notts, Northants, Essex... 43:1 70:1 

2. Lancs (other than 10), Denbigh, Flint and) 
al aiid al Ni al ala 41:1 57:6 

3 & 9. Yorks (incl. Sheffield) other than 5......... 

as TE tnitehintaeinbtbeininvendontunnpdinsesaedubeswatue 58:0 75:7 
ic Su ‘nis cttndoiisiaiapaisinitinediilasibsbnediigdikandbiad 58:9 70:6 
I il areas een 24:6 31:2 
7. Staffs, Shropshire, Worcester and Warcs. ... 33:4 49:7 
8. S. Wales and Monmouth ..............sccsceeees 114-2 136-2 
ay PNT MEIN Gicteisanconsnenscnnbesinadeetdbdacinabnbis 65°9 85:3 
a 49:4 68:5 


_ The improvement is obvious, but so is the small average 
size of plants in many districts. Some districts (especially 
districts 1 and 6), where a large proportion of the total out- 
put consists of foundry and forge pig iron (not used for 
steel) are never likely to go in for large integrated plants 
of high capacity, nevertheless, the fact remains that the 
average size of British blast furnaces is still almost cer- 
tainly too low for maximum efficiency. In the case of open 
hearth steel furnaces the proportion of total capacity repre- 
sented by furnaces large enough to produce more than 75 
tons per heat has risen from a quarter to a half. This is 
rapid improvement, but the proportion is still small. 

Further light can be gained from figures of output per 
head. The average steel ingot production per year per man 
employed has varied as follows (in thousand tons): — 


BGSD sccccoccccceee coceee 75 BWOEs scccvscestsocesee 79 
BFS L wcrccccccccscescoces 65 BOSS...ccrceccscccvvees 85 
AGS2 cccecvccocccsccecece 64 a TTD 76 
1933 ....00000 soccceccece 77 BEST cccscccvevcvesecs 83 


Part of the increase between 1930 and 1935 was merely 
due to higher total production, as the labour force was more 
fully employed. Conversely, the drop since 1935 may be 
due to the use of older plant. But there was probably some 
genuine increases in efficiency. A measure of production in 
the different sections of the industry can be given by com- 
paring the index numbers of employment and production. 
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The following figures are indices of the production index 
of each branch divided by the employment index* : — 


Wrought Iron 


and Steel 

Pig Iron Tinplates Tube Strip 
DOD ccacacnseinietieonboon 127 145 ua 
a le 115 134 ee 
RR A SRR 104 118 me 
BOGE cinrecensscvteteccmseess 113 123 a 
SDSS inscnsesadsencsanecovne 143 126 107 
DEI cdinscanocbeentionneessea 157 123 109 
ED eanscnsccwesvensenencnes 169 117 135 
BOSD ssncsceanvesnceecessesss 184 134 175 
BOSE vcvcccncnvcstccscescieve 177 158 155 


The effect of the new pig-iron capacity and of the tardy 
improvement in tinplate can be clearly seen. 

The story is, in rough outline, the same in the case of 
rolling mill practice. Some figures recently given for the 
cogging, billet and slab mills at the Templeborough works 
of the United Steel Companies show that the percentage 
of cobbles (rejected material) has been cut in three between 
1933 and 1937 and the weekly mill record increased by 
about 42 per cent. But on the other hand, it was stated in 
the Import Duties Advisory Committee’s report that, in 
1936, 33.2 per cent. of the total production of semi-finished 
products was rolled elsewhere than in the producer’s own 
works; after making full allowance for the specialist func- 
tions of the re-roller, this is an unduly high percentage. 

















* The indices of employment are those of the Ministry of 
Labour and are on the basis 1923 = 100. The base year for the 
indices of production varies, that for pig iron being 1923, for 
tinplates 1920 and for tube strip 1933. The resulting figures are 
thus not, strictly speaking, index numbers, but they suffice to 
show the trends. 
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Perhaps the biggest departure in rolling mill practice 
undertaken in the last decade is the new continuous strip 
mill at Ebbw Vale. Although several authorities consider 
that the expansion of continuous strip rolling capacity in 
the United States of America was overdone (these plants 
cannot economically be put down with a capacity of less 
than about 250,000 tons a year) there is little doubt that 
the sheet rollers in this country were far too slow in adopt- 
ing the new technique. By the time (December, 1937) that 
Richard Thomas, Limited, purchased Armco, Limited, 
from the American Rolling Mill Company (the originators 
of the continuous strip process) fifteen years had elapsed 
since the first of these mills was erected, and most other 
main steel-producing countries had installed them. 

A final measure of the amount of modernisation under- 
taken can be derived from figures of capital expenditure. 
The 1.D.A.C. committee estimated in 1937 that thirty- 
seven public concerns, accounting for 86 per cent. of the 
total output of steel in 1936, had a total capitalisation— 
after very heavy writings off in the preceding decade—of 
about £126.7 millions (of which 24 per cent. debentures, 
25 per cent. preference shares and 51 per cent. ordinary 
shares). It has been authoritatively estimated that the total 
expenditure on capital requirement over the period 1934-38 
was about £30 millions, which, in relation to the capitalisa- 
tion of the chief companies, is certainly an impressive 
figure. The British industry has not in the past either made 
financial provision for the depreciation of its plant at the 
rates accepted in America or Germany or made actual re- 
placements rapidly enough to maintain its position. There 
should be no resting on laurels in the future in this respect, 
and in any international comparison of costs, care should be 
taken to include comparable provisions for this purpose. 


Finance and Banking 


British Overseas Bank.—Mr A. C. D. Gairdner, 
whose retirement will be universally regretted, was able 
to give further details at this week’s meeting of the changes 
referred to in this bank’s report. As some of the assets 
had become difficult of realisation, arrangements had been 
made for a deferred deposit of a sufficient amount, together 
with the bank’s liquid assets, to cover the outside liabili- 
ties of the bank. This deposit and the cash it represents 
will figure in future balance sheets of the bank, but until 
the cash is actually required—which has not yet been the 
case—it has been placed at call with the banks making 
the deposit. Thus it neither earns nor costs any interest, 
and it is best regarded as a guarantee, or rather, in Mr 
Gairdner’s words, as a shield behind which the bank’s not 
readily realisable assets can be dealt with to the best 
advantage. A further change has taken place, affecting the 
ownership of the bank’s share capital. Hitherto the “B” 
shares, amounting to £1,000,000 of paid-up capital, have 
been held by Williams Deacon’s Bank, the Union Bank 
of Scotland and the Prudential Assurance Company. These 
have now been transferred to trustees, who will hold them 
for the benefit of the “ A” shareholders, consisting of the 
general public and representing a further £1,000,000 of 
paid-up capital. Any future profits, therefore, which 
normally would have accrued to the “ B” shareholders, 
will be available for the benefit of the “ A” shareholders. 
The advisory directors, who largely represented the in- 
terests of the “A” shareholders, will disappear. The result 
is that the interests of the bank’s depositors are fully pro- 
tected, while those of the “A” shareholders are looked 
after, as far as possible. Meanwhile the various interests 
who held the “ B” shares have cut adrift from the foreign 
field covered by the B.O.B., and they can hardly be 
blamed for doing so. Owing, no doubt, to technical delays, 
the deferred deposit only became available after the date 
of the bank’s latest balance sheet. Otherwise it would have 
told a very different story, for, in place of attenuated cash 
holdings, it would, as Mr Gairdner pointed out, have shown 
cash in excess of deposits. As matters stand to-day, the 





bank has a heavier shield than it requires. This shows that 
the interests of the depositors are not only protected against 
current difficulties, but also have a substantial margin of 
safety against future contingencies. 


* * * 


In many ways the most interesting part of Mr Gaird- 
ner’s speech was his description of how these difficulties 
have arisen. The tragedy is that while most of the bank’s 
clients remain sound—and, indeed, in themselves provide 
most desirable connections from the banking point of view 
—they are domiciled in countries such as Germany, Hun- 
gary and Spain, where exchange restrictions make it impos- 
sible for their debts to be regarded as immediately realis- 
able. Mr Gairdner alluded to the gradual recommer- 
cialisation last year of the German Standstill Agreement, 
and indeed from every point of view this is the best solu- 
tion of the problem. If bills drawn under the Standstill 
Agreement, and similar arrangements with other coun- 
tries, can be related specifically to current shipments of 
goods, then the bank is able to perform its normal func- 
tion, and the only remaining difficulty is the fact that the 
liabilities created by such bills cannot be called in. On the 
other hand, so long as the bank’s debtors preserve their 
standing, there is no need to call in these liabilities or 
close down the credits against which those bills are drawn. 
Spain, perhaps, is in a rather different category, for 
the civil war brought the Anglo-Spanish clearing to an 
abrupt end, with many debts due to British bankers still 
outstanding. Here again the standing of the individual 
Spanish debtors is beyond question, and the one thing 
needed is peace. In short, the B.O.B.’s difficulties are poli- 
tical, not commercial, due to national exchange restrictions 
and not to any weakness of the bank’s individual clients. 
They are beyond the bank’s power of solution, and they 
must await a more settled state of the world’s political and 
economic affairs. Meanwhile, the guarantee provided by 
the deferred deposit will bridge the gap and enable the 
bank to carry on its legitimate business. In this way both 
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the B.O.B. and those who are helping it in its time of 
undeserved trouble are making their own contribution 
towards the maintenance of sane international finance and 


trade. 
* * 


Floating Debt Changes.—During the fortnight to 
December 10th the Exchequer not only had to provide the 
half-yearly War Loan dividend of about £35 millions, but 
also had to issue £8,500,000 under the Defence Loans Act, 
representing re-armament expenditure covered by borrow- 
ing. It is not surprising, therefore, that the floating debt 
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20th: — 


Treasury bills :— 


increased by £47.5 millions. The Treasury bill tender issue, Total 
however, has shrunk by £15.0 millions, and the whole of 


this new money, and more, has been found through an 


(a) Tender ...ccccve 

5d TD. acancenescas 
Ways and Means Advances :— 

(a) From public departments ... 41-9 45-4 46-7 

(6) From Bank of England ..... . son on “a 
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expansion of £61.2 millions in the tap issue of Treasury 
bills. Actual movements are shown in the following table, 
which also gives the floating debt position for August 


Aug. 20 Nov. 26 Dec. 10 
(£ millions) 


evecvecccccoccoecs - 555°0 522-0 507-0 
evovecevensoncees - 296°2 404:1 465°3 





893-1 971-5 1,019-0 


It is not easy to explain the big movements of the past 





MONEY MARKET 


Foreign Exchanges 


Tue London market has been very dull. 
The New York rate has hovered be- 
tween $4.684 and $4.65%, being quoted 
on Thursday afternoon at $4.673. The 
Control has been operating both ways, 
merely so as to counteract fluctuations. 
There has been a certain amount of 
liquidation of dollar positions by those 
who desire to replenish their sterling 
holdings for their balance sheets at the 
end of the year. Three months’ dollars, 
however, are at 2}-2 cents premium, 
equal] to nearly 2 per cent. per annum. 
This leaves a useful profit upon sales of 
forward sterling against forward pur- 
chases, so that if this premium persists 
until after the end of the year, there 
may be a fresh demand for spot dollars. 
Francs have on the whole been offered, 
and the spot rate rose at one time to 
Frs. 177%, coming back later to 
Frs. 1778. Three months’ francs also 
weakened from Frs. } to Frs. 14 dis- 
count, returning by Thursday to Frs. % 
discount. Nevertheless, except on Tues- 
day when it bought a few francs, the 
French Control has been a seller. Spot 
belgas moved with the dollar, with little 
net change on the week. Forward belgas 
have strengthened, the one month's rate 
being now practically back at par. This 
recovery is no more than the reaction 
from last week’s nervousness over the 
internal political situation. There has 
been practically no business in guilders, 
while Swiss francs have followed the 
dollar, again in an idle market. 


* 


The Bank Return 


Tus week's return shows a continu- 
ance of the Christmas increase in the 
note circulation, offset to a small ex- 
tent by some further dishoarding. 
The note circulation is now only £6.7 
millions less than it was last year, and 
probably the whole of this decrease is 
accounted for by the dishoarding which 

Dec. 15,Nov. 30, Dec. 7,Dec.14, 


1937 1938 1938 1938, 
£Lmill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 


Issue Dept.: 
Niece 326°4 326-4 326-4 326-4 
Notes in circula- 
.. 502:0 480°8 487-8 495-3 
Banking Dept.: 
| Reeerrers 456 456 68:7 61-1 
Public Deps. ... 11-4 23-1 18:6 15-6 
Bankers’ Deps. 103-4 97-1 102:°9 99-5 
Other Deps. ... 36°5 37:2 35:9 36°0 
Govt. Secs. ...... 95:0 90:2 66-1 68-4 
Discounts & Ad- 
URETEB . cnccasoes 78 176 17-9 16-8 
Other Secs. ...... 20:7 20-1 21-5 21-7 
Proportion.....++ oe 30-91% 29-71% 44:3% 41-1% 


has taken place during the past twelve 
months. The Reserve has fallen during 
the past week as the result of the 
growth in the circulation. It is £15.5 
millions greater than a year ago, but 
then the fiduciary note issue is £10 
millions larger. 

No real attempt has been made this 
week to neutralise the increase in the 
note circulation, for while the Reserve 
has shrunk by £7.6 millions, Govern- 
ment securities have only risen by £2.3 
millions. Public deposits are £3.0 mil- 
lions lower, but even so bankers’ de- 
posits have fallen by £3.4 millions. It 
may be that their present level of £99.5 
millions is thought to be high enough, 
but it was noticeable that this weck the 
money market was not. over-well 
supplied with funds, 


* 


The Money Market 


ALTHOUGH the syndicate last week 
dropped its tender price from 
£99 15s. 6d. to £99 15s. 3d. per 
cent., thereby raising the average 
tender rate to $2 per cent., it ob- 
tained a 52 per cent. allotment of 
Treasury bills for which it had to pay 
this week. The banks were only buying 
bills sparingly, while the Bank return 
shows that this week only a very partial 
attempt was made to offset the currency 
withdrawals from the bank. All these 
factors combined to make money less 
easy. Bond-money, it is true, was rela- 
tively plentiful at $ per cent., but there 
was a good demand for loans against 
bills, practically all of which fell on the 
clearing banks. There was also a steady 
demand for money into the New Year, 
and the rate has hardened since last 
week from 1} to 14 per cent. 


Dec. 16, Dec. 8, Dec. 15, 
1937 1938 1938 
‘° 


he % % 

i a 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate... 19 1g 2 
Short Loan Rates: 

Clearing Banks ...... lp—3g-1* = 15—1* 1p—1* 

EE itinl carhinaichntaee lp 59-34 53 
Discount Rates : 

Treasury bills ......... 116 2739 7g 

months’ bank 


covecccecccococese 2339 1g 1516 


* Viz. 12 per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other ape bills and British Government 
——nee = six +7 of maturity. 34 per 
cent. for loans against 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six ee of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 


Bill rates are also firm. Hot Treasury 
bills were freely offered at % per cent. 
The week’s general quotation for three 


NOTES 


months’ bank bills was }! per cent., but 
while this would be shaded early in the 
week, by Thursday it had become effec- 
tive. 

* 


The Bullion Market 


THE bullion market has been relatively 
quiet. Dealings in gold were limited, 
partly because of a very languid arbi- 
trage demand, and partly because of a 
reluctance to add to commitments im- 
mediately before the end of the year. 
This last factor has also been the cause 
of a certain amount of selling by 
holders who wished to improve their 
cash position. On Saturday the price 
rose to 14d. premium, but this was due 
to a special order from the Continent 
which had to be met in a very narrow 
market. The Control has not done 
much. It made no attempt to fix the 
price, and also abstained from after- 
fixing offerings. The general note has 
been one of dullness. 


— 
———— — 


Silver, 























Gold price per oz, 
standard 

Date 

: Prem. 
| Price or | Amt. | Two 
per fine Dis- dealt | Cash Mths 
0 count} ™ | , 
* t | 
’ 

1938 s. «| a |gooo! a | a. 
ec. 9 ... [149 0 | Ipm | 528 | 2016 | 1922 
» 10... |148 ll | 12 pm 270 20 | 19716 
» 12 ... {148 10)2' 2 pm 294 201, 19716 
» 13... |149 Lis} lopm | 768 | 203;6 | 19)2 
» 14... 149 0} par | 303 | 20!g | 19%6 

_» 15... 1148 8 | par | 420 | 20hi6 / 19%6_ 


* Above or below American shipping parity. This 
week’s calculations are based on a “‘ temporary 
parity,” in which the war risk rate is taken as 1s. 3d. 
per cent. 

}_At fixing. 

The New York price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce -999 fine during the week. 


The silver market has also been quiet. 

any operators believe that current 
Prices are too high, and when bear- 
covering lifted the price above the 
American parity, there was immediate 
re-selling by American holders. The 
market is still waiting to see if Wash- 
ington will announce a reduction in 
prices at the New Year. In the forward 
market India has been operating both 
ways, and there has been some Ameri- 
can forward buying. One view is that 
most of the world’s demonetised silver 
has now been absorbed, while none of 
the North or South American produc- 
tion now reaches London. This means 
that London has to operate on a much 
smaller volume of business than in past 
years, 
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fortnight. The French repatriations gave the Exchange 
Account additional sterling, whose re-investment is un- 
doubtedly reflected in the fortnight’s increase in the tap 
issue. Also the relatively large size of public deposits 
during the latter part of November probably represented 
accumulations of Exchange Account cash, which were being 
held in readiness to cover the heavy expenditure of the 
past fortnight. This money has again been invested in tap 
Treasury bills, which is the way in which it is put at the 
Exchequer’s disposal. The origin of that money is partly 
the support given to sterling during October and Novem- 
ber and partly the maturities of tender issues of Treasury 
bills bought in the open market during September and 
October. Further maturities of this kind can be expected 
next month, when they will be superimposed upon the 
seasonal reduction in the tender issue. For these reasons 
a better picture of the crisis and its aftermath is found by 
comparing August 20th and December 10th. This shows 
an increase in the tap issue of about £170 millions. It is 
small wonder that the tender issue has shrunk by £48 
millions, and the more serious question is what decrease in 
the Exchange Account’s gold reserves is indicated by this 
enormous expansion in the tap issue. 


* * * 


The Bank and Municipal Bills.—The issue raised 
last October by the clearing banks’ refusal to accept as 
security for money market loans municipal bills that were 
ineligible for rediscount at the Bank of England has been 
settled this week by a considerable widening of the Bank's 
eligibility provisions. In the past the only municipal bills 
taken at the Bank as security for market loans or eligible 
for rediscount were those bills—four issues in all—which 
were placed through the Bank itself. As soon as the clear- 
ing banks adopted this criterion for discriminating between 
what was, and what was not, acceptable as security for 
their own money market loans, the Bank’s rule clearly 
became arbitrary, and called for immediate remedy. In 
future, therefore, the Bank will rediscount or accept as 
security for market loans all municipal bills issued by 
virtue of Acts of Parliament giving the local authorities 
concerned specific powers to borrow by way of bills. This 
general undertaking is made subject to two conditions. 
The first is that the bills are drawn for periods of six 
months or less. The second is that they represent a genuine 
self-liquidating debt, in proof of which the local authori- 
ties concerned must be wholly free of bill indebtedness 
for at least 60 days in every year. These conditions will 
call for some amendment in the methods of municipal bill 
financing. Many issues in the past have been in the form 
of yearling bills. These will have to be adjusted to the 
new requirements. Moreover, in certain cases bills have 
been renewed automatically at maturity. In future this 
automatic extension will have to be avoided. The amount 
of municipal bills specifically authorised by Statutes is 
about £18 millions. The new regulations are evidently 
intended to exclude bills issued by municipalities under 
Section 215 of the Local Government Act of 1933. The 
ruling given on this point confirms the market’s doubts 
that municipalities issuing bills under the provisions of 
this Act were, in fact, acting ultra vires. 


* * * 


Bank of London and South America.—At this year’s 
meeting Lord Wardington made some interesting com- 
ments upon the downward trend of British trade with 
South America. He admitted that the purchasing power of 
many of these countries had shrunk as a result of the de- 
cline in the prices of wheat and their primary products. 
The falling off in these exports had also forced some of 
these countries to intensify their exchange restrictions. But 
Great Britain’s share of the import trade of the South 
American States had also shrunk—in the case of Brazil 
from 20 per cent. in 1932 to only 10 per cent. 
for the first half of last year. This Lord Wardington 
ascribed partly to the growing industrialisation of 





those countries, but mainly to the development of 
trade with Germany financed by aski marks. Germany 
and Italy had also been granting direct subsidies 
to exporters. In certain cases the flood of subsidised 
goods had become a menace to the importing countries 
themselves, for Chile had established a quota for im- 
ported woollen goods while the Argentine Government 
had introduced an anti-dumping bill for consideration by 
Congress. There was also competition of a legitimate char- 
acter from the United States, assisted first by her com- 
parative immunity from political anxieties and second by 
her geographical proximity. Argentina and Uruguay also 
held to-day large unabsorbed stocks of cotton textiles. Lord 
Wardington did not make any definite suggestions for the 
removal of these difficulties, apart from an allusion to the 
fact that a new Anglo-Argentine Trade Agreement will 
have to be negotiated next year. What he has done is to 
place clearly before the public the nature of the new diffi- 
culties with which our exporters to South America are con- 
fronted. 
* * * 


Commercial Bank of Scotland.—In the absence of 
the Earl of Mar and Kellie, Lord Milne presided at the 
annual meeting of the bank. He pointed out that there had 
been a slight drop in deposits during the year, but that 
deposits at the Scottish branches alone showed an increase. 
Cash, call money and investments amounted to 80 per cent. 
of the bank’s liabilities, which he claimed represented a 
very strong and liquid position. Commercial bills were 
£240,000 less than in the previous year. Advances were also 
lower by £1,160,000, but this drop was fortuitous as dur- 
ing the greater part of the year they had been in excess of 
the balance sheet figure. The chairman took a guarded view 
of the future, which was coloured by the prevailing inter- 
national political uncertainties. He welcomed, however, the 
Anglo-American Trade Agreement, which in the course of 
time must bring substantial advantages over a wide field. 
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Non-member Dealings.—Study of the modifications 
to the proposed alterations to the Rules, which were origin- 
ally passed on July 25th, and which, in their new form, are 
now due for confirmation on January 3rd, shows that the 
Committee for General Purposes have been compelled to 
bow to the weighty criticisms levelled at the original pro- 
posals. In their revised version, the changes governing non- 
member dealings will meet little opposition for, on the 
main issues of contention, they leave the position—at least, 
in principle—unchanged. The standing stipulation remains 
—that a broker shall not execute an order with a non- 
member unless thereby he can deal for his principal to 
greater advantage than with a member. In future, it is 
specifically enjoined, the broker must be prepared to justify 
all outside dealings to the Committee if called upon to do 
so. This, however, merely puts in black and white an 
obligation which is ever present in the mind of brokers and 
jobbers alike in all their transactions—the reality of which 
is exemplified by the appreciable number of dealing queries 
which are, in fact, referred to or brought to the notice of 
the Committee. An important change of procedure, how- 
ever, is involved in the special marking slip on which 
brokers will, if the alterations are confirmed, be obliged to 
record, for bargains with non-members, the time of the 
bargain, and the time and particulars of the quotations 
obtained in the market, together with the names of the 
jobber or jobbers involved. The principal object of this 
provision, no doubt, is to facilitate inquiry into disputed 
cases. As such, the only objection is that it will involve 
brokers in a good deal of trouble, especially as it is speci- 
fically provided that outside bargains must be marked 
“without delay”—an injunction involving _ practical 
difficulties in times of active business. 


* * * 


The amended alterations contain two significant restric- 
tions on the applicability of certain commission concessions 
allowed by the present Rules. A broker doing arbitrage 
business for a non-member arbitrageur may charge not less 
than one-half the usual commissions. The new proposal is 
to limit this to cases where the deal is done with a member 
of the Stock Exchange. The originally proposed modifica- 
tion was to limit the concession to deals done with a jobber, 
and this would have impeded an important class of 
dealings between brokers acting for outside arbitrageurs 
and brokers having special outside connections. As now 
drafted the concession will only be withheld in cases where 
a broker acting for a non-member arbitrageur undoes the 
bargain with his own outside clients. The new provision 
that a broker, when transacting business between a country 
broker and a member of the public, is to be considered as 
acting as the agent of the latter, is on parallel lines. This 
secures that one full normal commission shall be paid and 
eliminates a certain amount of under-cutting, e.g. in deal- 
ings with provincial centres. In sum, the proposed altera- 
tions, as now modified, hardly touch the fringe of the 
problem of outside competition and the re-attraction of 
business to the “ House.” It is probable that only a small 
proportion of the deals which at present by-pass the 
“House” are within the affected area. Some members 
assume, therefore, that the Committee may devote further 
attention to the root problem and propose new methods of 
approach. 


* * * 


Uniform Dividend Announcements .—It has been 
known for some time that the Stock Exchange Committee 
wished to effect an improvement in the manner in which 
company dividend announcements are made. It has in- 
deed played its own part by installing new recording 
apparatus in the “ House” itself. The majority of the 
announcements issued by public companies, via the news 
agencies and the “ House” notice boards, are lucid and 


give rise to no misunderstanding. But on occasion (inves- 
tors may recall the contretemps which attended the 
declaration of the Burmah Oil dividend, cash bonus and 
share bonus last May) considerable confusion and un- 
representative market prices may result. The Stock Ex- 
change Committee has accordingly dispatched, for the 
consideration of the 7,000 companies represented in the 
Official Year Book, two specimen statements covering 
interim and final dividends. In an accompanying letter 
the Committee show that the avoidance of ambiguity and 
the inclusion of preliminary profits figures, even where 
these are provisional, make for a proper market price and 
serve the investor’s interests. The suggested interim divi- 
dend statement contains provision for setting out the rate 
per cent. actual and the amount per share, less income tax 
at the relevant figure in the pound. This information would 
prevent any confusion in interim dividend announcements 
of annual rates with actual interim payments, and would 
also show the operation of any relief for Dominion income 
tax. The final dividend statement covers the same points, 
with additional provision for the full year’s dividend. It also 
provides for cash bonuses, the terms of rights and bonus 
issues, and includes a comparative statement of net profits 
for the latest and previous financial years. The latter point 
is of very considerable importance, since a declared divi- 
dend may be the only market factor determining the value 
of the share concerned for a considerable period prior to 
the publication of the company’s profits. It will rest, of 
course, with company directors and secretaries to make use 
of the suggested forms if they choose. But since they have 
been evolved by the Stock Exchange Committee, in con- 
sultation with representatives of the British Banking Asso- 
ciation, the Chartered Institute of Secretaries, the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants, the London Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors, it will be seen that they are backed by powerful 
professional opinion. Their adoption as a minimum 
standard would greatly assist investors and their profes- 
sional advisers. 


* * * 


Sharepushing Bill Progress.—The Prevention of 
Fraud (Investments) Bill concluded its Committee stages 
this week. Clause 10—the revised version of the offending 
Clause 9—was approved without major change. Facing 
critics who wished to strengthen its provisions, the 
Solicitor-General admitted that the Clause was weaker 
than in the original form, and accepted Mr Johnston’s 
amendment to add dishonest concealment of material facts 
to the list of offences. Moreover, offenders under the Clause 
will not be liable to summary conviction. Hence, the maxi- 
mum penalty of seven years’ penal servitude faces every 
transgressor under the amended Clause. An amendment to 
substitute the word “ document ” for “ circular ” (which has 
not been legally defined) in Clause 11 was withdrawn. But 
provision has been made not to exclude “ documents ” in 
the form of newspapers or periodical publications from the 
definition of “ circular,” merely because of their form. It 
remains, of course, to introduce further amendments, as 
promised by Mr Oliver Stanley, when the Bill returns to 
the House. Clause 14, for example, is to be modified to 
make provision for safeguards for unit trusts. And there 


is no lack of detailed points which still require stricter 
definition. 


* * * 


Back to Fixity.—The Municipal and General group 
was the first to introduce the fixed trust into this country, 
and also the first to introduce the flexible unit trust. 
This week the same sponsors have introduced the New 
British Fixed Trust. Before the investor leaps to the con- 
clusion that flexibility has been abandoned, and that fixity 
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has been reinstated, he may be advised to study the 
constitution of the new trust in detail. It may, perhaps, 
be not unfairly described as a fixed trust enjoying some of 
the attributes of flexible trust operation—particularly 
those which (as the Municipal and General group has 
always claimed) attach to “ Cash Funds.” It is certainly 
not a fixed trust, in the automatic and rigid sense of the 
earliest creations in this field. It imports a new concept 
into unit trust affairs—the “Unit of Investment.” For 
practical purposes, this is the familiar panel of the fixed 
trust, and consists of 33 industrial, metal, and commodity 
shares, which appears to be well chosen. The trust is first 
constituted by depositing one Unit of Investment with 
the trustee, and calculating the initial price of the sub-units 
as 1/10,000th part of the cost, adding the preliminary 
charge of 24 per cent. and rounding up the price to the 
next 14d. Subsequently, however, the offered price is 
determined by dividing the replacement value of the 
deposited property by the number of sub-units in issue, 
together with preliminary charges and adjustments. In 
other words, valuation is conducted on the general methods 
adopted for a flexible trust. It follows that “ Units of 
Investment ” are not necessarily and automatically bought 
as a complete whole, but may be constituted or unwound 
by stages. With the exception of the preliminary charge of 
2} per cent., the trust receives all cash subscriptions, and 
price adjustments, while the managers are entitled to a 
charge of ;*; of one per cent. of the fund each half-year. 
Rights may be taken up by employing cash holdings, 
or if realised, the proceeds are added to the trust fund. 
It would appear that the trust combines the publicity 
value of a fixed list of securities with well-designed 
(though technically complicated) provisions to safeguard 
the investor’s interests. 


* * * 


Building Societies’ Interest Rates.—The report of 
the National Building Society is accompanied by an 
announcement that the rate of interest allowed on the “ B” 
shares (and also on future investments in completed and 
uncompleted shares) will be raised next year from 3 to 3} 
per cent. Following the announcement of a similar increase 
on Woolwich Equitable D2 shares, and changes by certain 
other large societies, the statement suggests that building 
societies are now finding it necessary to take account of the 
rise in general interest rates that has been taking place since 
the beginning of 1937 in order to attract new money. There 
have been recent signs of intensified competition for build- 
ing society funds, and it is possible that money withdrawn 
during the September crisis (moderate though it appeared 
to be) requires some additional incentive to return. We 
summarise below certain recent changes in investment 
rates and conditions announced by the larger societies : — 


Tax free rate% 
_. Society Class affected Old New 
Halifax Permanent ... No change 


Abbey Roadf ......... No change in rates 


Woolwich Equitable.. D2 shares 3 34* 
Leeds Permanent ... 12-mth. deposits over £500 2$ 3 
National .............0. “B” sharest a a. 
Private deps. 2 
Huddersfield evasecses {ud co’s deps. 2 24 
Leicester Permanent.. aid-up shares 3 34* 


Co-operative Perm....  3-yr. deposits over £100 3 3$ 


* As from January 1, 1939. . 
Limit on individual share holdings raised from £50 to 
£1,000, temporarily. + New rate applies also to future invest- 
ments in completed and uncompleted shares. 


In three instances the increases do not operate until 1939, 
but the Huddersfield Society increased its rates early in 
1938. It will be noticed that the Halifax and the Abbey 
Road Societies have taken no action in regard to rates, 
though Abbey Road has, as a purely temporary measure, 
raised its limit on an individual shareholding from £50 to 
£1,000. And the interest announcement by the National 
Society (whose shares outstanding are slightly reduced 
compared with 1937) includes a statement that share in- 
vestments will be accepted up to a £4,980 maximum. 





Company Notes 


Turner and Newall Profits.—The preliminary profits 
of Turner and Newall for the year to September 30th last 
must be regarded as very satisfactory, in view of the general 
setback in the constructional trades during the past year. 
Net trading profits, after providing for depreciation and 
income tax have, in fact, reached a new record of 
£1,361,694 compared with £1,333,489. N.D.C., which is 
Set Out as a separate item, requires £84,000, compared with 
£40,000 for 1936-37, and thus absorbs more than the past 
year’s increase in profits. Earnings for the ordinary stock, 
as the following table shows, amounted to £1,166,596, 
against £1,182,391, and the ordinary dividend, maintained 
at 20 per cent., is covered by slightly reduced earnings of 
22.6 per cent.: — 








































Years to September 30th 


1936 1937 1938 
£ £ £ 

Total PORE ...ccceccccscoceseceess - 1,343,527 1,543,876 ae 
Depreciation ..........ccccccccses 120,418 122,117 née 
Income Tax and fees. ......... 59,801 88,270 ; 
i ei ciated 1,163,308 1,333,489 1,361,694 
itn thiaeasniandeimatensienne eat 40,000 84,000 
I iia 10,000 10,000 10,000 
Preference dividend ............ 101,098 101,098 101,098 
Ordinary stock— 

Earned ....cccrcccccccesccescccves 1,052,210 1,182,391 1,166,596 

ST cee cithniinitiinnanncninvepunils 847,689 1,065,690 1,065,756 

SITTER. ‘cddeudnuninnnemenenns 23-0* 22:9 22:6 

ee ‘ 174* 20 20 
I  ccniinninnsnnnaniiinns 200,000 100,000 100,000 
SG ccccnccecccececce 99,069 115,770 116,610 S 


* On £4,843,933 capital. 


Perhaps the most instructive feature of the preliminary 

statement is the stability of the group’s earnings during 

recent years. Technically and geographically, its interests 

have been extended and the company now serves a range of 

trades which, in itself, provides a considerable degree of 

industrial diversification. On the preliminary figures, the £1 

ordinary shares finally settled at 77s. 103d. and the yield, 

based on the 20 per cent. dividend and Dominion income ; 
tax relief of 9d. in the £ on the final dividend of 16} per 

cent., is £5 7s. 3d. per cent. gross. 


* * * 


Bowater’s Paper Group Results.—In August, 
1937, the Bowater’s Paper group reached agreement with | i 
newsprint users covering an increase in the contract price 
of newsprint for 193% from £10 to £11 10s. per ton. It 
was then understood that the increase would not fully 
offset the increased prices of raw materials for which the 
group had contracted—a point recognised by the provision 
by the parent and constituent companies of £230,000 as 
a special reserve to cover increased costs in 1938. The 
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latest reports, for the year to September 30th, show 
sufficient earnings to meet debenture interest and pre- 
ference dividends, but leave no margin for the equity. 
And in each case the profits of the three operating 
companies—Bowater’s Paper, Bowater’s Mersey, and 
Edward Lloyd—are supplemented by a credit from last 
year’s allocations against increased costs. From the 
respective balance sheets it would appear that these 
reserves are not exhausted. This is a point of some 
importance, since newsprint prices will be reduced from 
£1l 10s. to £11 5s. per ton from March 3lst next, while 
the contraction in consumption has tended to increase 
costs, and also to delay the full absorption of high-priced 
raw materials. These factors suggest that the current 
year’s profits outlook is not expansionary. The results of 
the five constituent companies need to be consolidated 
before the actual position of the parent company’s equity 
can be assessed. The group as a whole has £1,800,000 
of debentures, £6,700,000 of preference capital, and 
£1,000,000 of ordinary capital in public hands. The 
debentures require £63,000 gross ; debenture premiums 
(for Bowater’s Mersey) involved a special charge of 
£24,000 last year; while preference dividends absorb 
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@ All money subscribed for Sub-Units, with the sole 
exception of the 2}°% preliminary charge, must be 


used to buy investments for the Trust, 


@ All Sub-Unit holders, large or small, can require 


payment from tne Trust of the value of their holdings. 


@ Investors’ capital cannot be impaired by the inflation 


of distributions. 


@ The Trust, which is fully cumulative, is not forced 


to sell ‘rights.’ 


THE FOLLOWING SECURITIES CONSTITUTE THE TRUST 3; 






Imperial Chemicals, Ord. 


Assoc. Portland Cement, Ord. 
Murex, Ord. 


London Brick, Ord. 


Malayalam Plantations 
Rubber Trust 


Harrods, Ord. 
Woolworth’s, Ord. 

Linen Thread Co., Ord. 
Patons & Baldwins, Ord. 
Tootal Broadhurst, Ord. 


B.A.T., Ord. 
Imperial Tobacco Co., Ord. 


Allied Bakeries, Ord. 
Dunlop Rubber, Ord. 
L.M.S. 4% Pref. Stock 
Short Bros., Ord. 
Turner & Newall, Ord. 
Wiggins Teape, Ord. 


Associated Electrical Ind., Ord. 
Mather & Platt, Ord. 
Radiation, Ord, 

Ransome & Marlies, Ord. 


Bolsover Colliery, Ord. 
Sheepbridge Coal & lron, Ord. 
Staveley Coal & Iron 
Stewarts & Lloyds, Def. 


Amalgamated Metal, Ord. 
British Aluminium, Ord. 
laternational Nickel, Common 
Union Corporation, Ord. 


Burmah Oil, Ord. 
* Shell,” Ord. 


The audited yield from 1938 dividends is 5% 
at the price of 9/6d. per Sub-Unit. 
Custodian Trustee : Lloyds Bank Limited. 
Ask for details from your Stockbroker or Bank Manager or write for 
Booklet Number 26 ... to the Managers 
MUNICIPAL AND GENERAL SECURITIES CO. LTD. 


9 CLOAK LANE, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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£413,500 gross. The total sum slightly exceeds £500,000, 
and appears to have been covered with a small margin, 
to judge by disclosed profits. 


* * * 


Future Prospects.—It is evident that ordinary 
dividend prospects remain dim for the current year ; 
that, at least, is implicit in the current price of 11s. 
for the £1 stock units. But there is no apparent reason 
why the 6} per cent. and 74 per cent. preference stocks 
of Bowater’s Paper should not continue to receive their 
due dividends. The longer prospect will be determined 
to no small extent, by the results of the Bowater-Lloyd 
Newfoundland developments. This company, by acquiring 
control of International Power and Paper, has, in effect, 
insured the group against fluctuations in raw material 
prices and supplies. The first part of the finance was 
provided by the issue of £1,250,000 44 per cent. de- 
benture stock last July, which is jointly and severally 
guaranteed by the constituent companies of the group. 
At the end of November, however, the company acquired 
further timber areas, from which it will ship unmanu- 
factured pulp wood, on the understanding that sulphite 
production at Corner Brook is increased. Reports have 
been in circulation that the price involved was of the 
order of $3,500,000. These developments are highly 
important. But they do not suggest that Bowater’s Paper 
ordinary shares are likely to return to the dividend list 
in the immediate future. They are essentially reserved 
for the speculative long-term holder. 


* * * 


Seager Evans Questions.—The £1 ordinary shares of 
Seager Evans enjoyed a burst of activity in October 
which took the price up from 34s. 3d. to 44s. 9d. At the 
end of that month the board issued a statement that 
negotiations were in progress, which were calculated to 
prove to the ultimate benefit of the group. Accompanying 
the report to July 31st (which has been delayed by two 
months) comes a statement that the “‘ contemplated plan ” 
is not to be proceeded with for the time being, owing to 
international factors. It will be recalled that the same 
reasons were adduced for the abandonment of the 
Callender’s Cable-Crompton Parkinson negotiations a 
few weeks ago. Fuller explanation of the position, how- 
ever, is promised for the annual meeting next week. It is 
also probable that the chairman will find that share- 
holders are no less interested in other aspects of the 
report. They will notice, in the first place, that no con- 
solidated balance sheet and profit and loss account is 
presented this year. The directors, indeed, point out that 
owing to the larger and more widespread interests which 
have been acquired, the accounts are presented in a 
somewhat different form. But the absence of consolidated 
figures renders interpretation of the accounts extremely 
difficult. The profit and loss account shows that the parent 
company’s profits during the year to puly 31st are halved, 
from £101,587 to £50,815. But whether this fall is repre- 
sentative of the experience of the group as a whole cannot 
be divined, despite the statement under Section 126 of the 
Companies Act, without some inkling of the consolidated 
earnings of the group. The balance sheet exhibits even 
more conspicuously the need for a consolidated statement 
of assets and liabilities. The liquid position at the end of 
July last shows a significant deterioration, though it 
may subsequently have improved. Net current assets, 
which amounted to £117,000 at July, 1937, have been 
reduced to £21,000. A year ago, Seager Evans itself held 
£39,968 in cash. By last July, the balance had been 
reduced to £769, while the creditors’ item had been 
increased from £75,126 to £338,658—the latter figure 
including an unstated bank overdraft. Apart from the 
general advisability of including an item for bank overdraft 
among trade creditors, the report raises questions which 
are not fully answered by the statutory balance sheet alone. 
Distillery and trading acquisitions account, so the share- 
holder is informed, for £300,000 outlay during the past 
year. But a consolidated balance sheet is essential to show 
the nature of the assets acquired. Shareholders may also 
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be inclined to ask how long the Development Account is 
to be continued. This account is charged with a further 
sum of £47,000 for expenditure during the past year, 
though the total amount capitalised is offset by specific 
reserves. The fall in the ordinary shares from 35s. to 28s. 9d. 
on the report suggests that these points have attracted the 
concern of investors. 


* * * 


A.B.C. Setback.—A decline in profits has again been 
experienced by the Aerated Bread Company. The 1937-38 
total profits are the lowest recorded since 1929-30, and 
they are 13 per cent. lower than a year ago. In this respect, 
the directors refer to the general depression in trade, to 
rising costs, and to the effects of the European crisis. The 
company’s profits record, however, does not show that 
earning capacity in the recent past has been sensitive to 
trade fluctuations, though the stability revealed may be in 
part due to the fact that profits are struck after contin- 
gencies. But additional difficulties were caused by the in- 
evitable dislocation due to rebuilding of the Camden Town 
bakeries. The course of profits in the past three years is 
shown in the following table: — 


Years to end September 


1936 1937 1938 
£ £ £ 
| 234,935 217,262 189,406 
DepSOCIOR 2. ccceccccccesses » BAD 67,247 66,881 
Tax and N.D.C. ........... - 45,000 42,000 37,000 
Other expenses ..... apaiiaamant 2,602 9,145 9,509 
Preference dividend..... vee «=—6,604 36,009 35,116 
Ordinary shares— 
ee seennes we» 77,609 62,861 40,900 
UT * snbincsied setipacece covcce «6 SNF 48,075 46,473 
| fee ‘ 7:9 6°5 4:4 
DD Phy cncidacconinnscdenees 5 5 5 
ED, cccncenssenennn «+» 25,000 18,500 ove 
Carry-forward ...... hoapebene 48,337 44,623 39,050 
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Although there is some saving on the tax provision, the 
5 per cent. dividend is short-earned by about 4 per cent., 
no allocation is made to reserve and the carry-forward is 
drawn upon to the extent of £5,573. Certain changes due 
to the rebuilding programme appear in the balance sheet. 
A reserve of £110,000 for obsolescence arising from the 
reconstruction scheme was set aside in previous years, and 
has now been used for writing down the fixed assets. And 
as the result of a taxation settlement, a surplus of £50,000 
has been released and has been transferred to a new 
development reserve for reconstructing and modernising 
branches. Additions to buildings and plant have been on a 
larger scale than in 1936-37, entailing £207,263 for pro- 
perty, £141,029 for plant, and increasing fixed assets (other 
than investments in subsidiaries) from £2,714,337 to 
£2,885,748 net. Since 1929-30 the company has regularly 
paid a 5 per cent. dividend, and the £1 ordinary shares 
yield £5 16s. at a current price of 17s. 3d. 


* * * 


Decca Record Scheme.—Decca Record is faced 
with a capmal loss of £503,912 to make good, and has 
debentures due for repayment next year for which funds 
are not available. Since its inception in 1929 the com- 
pany has paid neither preference nor ordinary dividends. 
The reconstruction scheme now proposed involves changes 
in all three forms of capital, which consists of £249,290 
64 per cent. debentures, £230,417 in 8 per cent. £1 pre- 
ference shares and £395,331 in 3,162,648 2s. 6d. ordinary 
shares. It is proposed to defer repayment of the debentures 
until 1961, but in compensation to repay them at 110 
instead of par, and to raise their interest to 64 per cent. 
A cumulative sinking fund, of about 1 per cent. for three 
years and about 3 per cent. thereafter, is also to be estab- 
lished. These proposals are reasonable and inevitable. As 
for the shareholders, the ordinary capital is to suffer an 
833 per cent. cut to £64,232 (consisting of 1,284,633 1s. 
shares), of which £11,521 (or 18 per cent.) is to be 
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ITI ienntelesihsitiitaiciialenehilidenaiiaapiendbnnnniagedimensinanesenanentiannen 100, 781 ; 43 
Current and Deposit ACCOUNES ..........s:sscseseceeseeesneeeeeetenescseeees §33,784,731-4¢ 
Bankers and Corseapondents doedoadhonocecscoeseeecssoneseacooasacseseseseres 223,745,141 °13 


RT lied nstleninierentnabminaovenentomranepeenoneteeeh 143,38, 190-24 
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ASSETS Frs. 
Cash in hand and with Bankers .............ceseeseeecerereeeserereeeeeeeees 199,010,410-95 
Bills receivable and for collection Soe “13 
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a ccadmanenenguanensenet 700,000: 00 
Balance forward.......... idalaleh Geetliiiihiisneatehsereiaininiaerentensnoveet 1,693,433 -61 <5 ee 
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transferred to existing preference shareholders. Each exist- 
ing 2s. 6d. ordinary share is thus cut to 4d. Preference divi- 
dend arrears from March, 1933, are to be cancelled, and 
the nominal value of preference share holdings is to be 
reduced by 75 per cent. But besides receiving 230,417 
ls. ordinary shares, preference shareholders will receive a 
10 per cent. cumulative dividend on their new 5s. prefer- 
ence shares (i.e. 2} per cent. on the old basis), with parti- 
cipating rights to a further 6 per cent., so that the maxi- 
mum preference dividend represents 4 per cent. on the 
old preference capital. The exact relationship between the 
ordinary and participating preference rates of dividend, 
however, is obscure. A new Article, defining the new 
preferential rights, says only that the preference shares 
are entitled to a cumulative 10 per cent, “ and in respect 
of any financial year . . . in respect whereof the com- 
pany shall pay a dividend to the holders of the ordinary 
shares to a further non-cumulative dividend . . . of £6 
per cent.” Apart from this point, it hardly appears that 
preference shareholders’ sacrifices are compensated by an 
18 per cent. share in the equity. It is true that about two- 
thirds of the present ordinary capital was subscribed in 
cash in 1937, and that the proceeds were used in part to 
repay loans which otherwise would now rank before the 
preference shares. But subscription of ordinary shares 
rather than prior securities was presumably undertaken 
deliberately, and the solid sacrifices invited from the pre- 
ference shareholders include a permanent halving of their 
maximum dividend rights and the abandonment of arrears. 
That the scheme will divide opinions, however, is indi- 
cated by the fact that the Shareholders’ Protection Associa- 
tion has announced its approval. 


* * * 


December Kaffir Dividends.—Record outputs and 
a record valuation price last month have encouraged 
Kaffir shareholders in a moderate degree of optimism re- 
garding the December dividends. But, for a number of 
reasons, expanded operations have not been followed by 
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a corresponding expansion of profits, and the December 
declarations suggest that directors have decided to be con- 
servative. In several cases, such as Consolidated Main Reef 
and Durban Deep, where expansion in tonnage has been 
accompanied by growth in profits, no change has been 
made in the dividend rate. Modder East provides the 
most notable increase among the Rand Mines—Central 
Mining group (whose dividends are set out below). 
although the increase is scarcely what had been expected 
in view of the great saving in capital expenditure envis- 
aged in the last report : — 

Dec., Total, June, Dec., Total, 

1937 937 


1938 1938 1938 
Rand Mines—Central Mining 


Rand Mines (5/-) ......... 4/- 8/- 4/- 4/- 8/- 
City Deep (£1) .....cccccee 1/- 2/- 1/- 1/3 2/3 
Consol. Main Reef (£1)... 2/6 5/3 2/6 2/6 5/- 
Crown Mines (10/-) ...... 9/6 19/- 9/6 9/6 19/- 
Durban Deep (10/-) ...... 1/3 2/6 1/3 1/3 2/6 
East Rand Prop. (10/-)... 1/ 3/6 1/9 1/9 3/6 
Geldenhuis Deep (£1)... 3/-— 5/- 2/- 3/- 5/- 
Modder “ B” (5/-)...... 1/3 2/6 1/3 1/3 2/6 
Modder East (£1) ...... 3/- 6/- 3/- 3/6 616 
New Modder (10/-) ...... 2/9 5/9 2/9 2/6 5/3 
IND COED anccessccseseas 2/- 4/- 2/- 2/- 4/- 
Rose Deep (£1) .........00 1/3 2/3 1/3 1/6 2/9 


+ Includes 6d. per share bonus from Eastern plant clean-up. 


Expansion in the earnings of City Deep and Rose Deep 
is reflected in small dividend increases, but the high price 
of gold has not prevented a further cut in the New 


Modder rate. 
* * 


‘‘Johnnies’’ and Union Corporation Dividends .— 
Despite the decline in profits, Government Areas, in the 
“ Johnnies ” group, has maintained its rate at the reduced 
June level of 1s. 9d., making a total of 3s. 6d. for the 
year as compared with 4s. 6d. in respect of 1937. With 
the assistance of another bonus from sale of land, Lang- 
laagte is able to pay 1s. compared with 2s. twelve months 
ago. Development uncertainties at Randfontein have not 
affected the usual 2s. 3d. payment, while Witwatersrand 
Gold has increased its distribution by 6d., though no 
material change in monthly profits was reported until 
November, when the total was about £800 above the 
average of preceding months. The “ Johnnies ” payments 
are set out below: — 


Dec., Total, June, Dec., Total, 

“ Fohnnies”” Group 1937 1937 1938 1938 1938 
East Champ d’Or ......... ad ne -/6 -/9 1/3 
Govt. G.M. Areas (5/-).... 2/3 4/6 1/9 1/9 3,6 
Langlaagte Estate({1)... 2/-* 3/6 1/- ij-* 2/- 


New State Areas({1) ... 3/- 6/- 3/- 3/- 6/- 
Randfontein (£1) ......... 2/3 4/46 2/3 2/3 4/6 
Van Ryn Deep (£1) ...... 2/6 5/- 2/6 2/- 46 
Witwatersand Gold (£1) 2/6 5/- 2/- 2/6 4/6 


* Including, respectively, 1/- and 6d. bonus from sale of land, etc. 


_ Thanks to the progressive growth in profits, due to ris- 
ing revenue and reduced costs per ton, East Geduld is able 
to pay an additional 6d., making 11s. 6d. for the year 
as against 9s. 9d. in respect of 1937. The additional re- 
ceipts on the company’s holding of these shares enables 
Geduld Proprietary to repeat its 1937 distributions; and 
Modder Deep, which went into liquidation some two years 
ag0, is again paying 6d. The distributions are summarised 
ow:— 


Dec., Total, June, Dec., Total, 
. / 1937 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Union Corporation Group 


East Geduld (£1)......... 5l- 9/9 5/6 6/- 11/6 
Geduld Proprietary (£1) 7/6 15/- 7/6 7/6 15/- 
Modder Deept.........+.- -/9 16 -6 -/6 = I/- 
Van Dyk (10/-).......... en . ( 1 

t In liquidation. 
They include a distribution by Van Dyk—a small payment 
which is a precursor of better things. November’s profits 
of £40,740 compared with £7,610 in June, illustrate the 
rapid progress of the company. 


* * * 


** Gold Fields’? Payments.—It is unfortunate that 
the recent new issue by Simmer and Jack should have in- 
volved postponement of the dividend declaration until 
next week, because the announcement of this member of 
the Gold Fields group had been awaited with particular 
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interest. It has been intimated that a small increase in 
payments in the near future could be anticipated, with 
larger additions to come. Despite the expansion in profits 
of the Robinson Deep and a reduction in the amount re- 
quired for meeting the “ A” shares, the “ B” shares divi- 
dend remains the same as in the four preceding half-years. 
For 1939 the rate on the “ A” shares will remain at 9d. 
per half-year, but in respect of 1940 the total will be only 
6d. per share, since repayment is due on January 1, 1941. 
The increase in profits has encouraged more activity in 
the shares of Rietfontein Consolidated, but the company 
repeats the reduced payment of June on the increased 
capital. No surprise would have been created by a small 
cut in the Luipaards Vlei rate in view of the expansion in 
capital during the half-year, but shareholders are again 
to receive 6d. The company, though for some time past 
administered by Gold Fields, is not actually a subsidiary. 
The Gold Fields’ and miscellaneous distributions are 
summarised below: — 

Dec., Total, June, Dec., Total, 


1937 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Gold Fields Group 


Luipaards Vlei (2/—) ...... -/6 1/- -/6 ~/6 1/- 
Rietfontein Cons. (5/—)... -/10 -/108 -/7$ -/7} 1/3 
Robinson Deep “A” (1/-) 1/3 2/6 -/9 -/9 1/6 
Robinson Deep “‘B” (7/6) 2/6 5/- 2/6 2/6 5/- 


Sub Nigel (10/-) ......... 7/6 15/- 7/6 7/6 8 15/-{ 
Miscellaneous 

New Kleinfontein......... 2/- 4/- 2/- 2/3 4/3 

Nigel Gold ...........0008 1/6 3/- 1/9 1/9 3/6 

Rand Leases (10/-) ...... -/9 1/6 1/- 1/3 2/3 

, 5 eee 1/9 3/6 1/6 1/3 2/9 


Outstanding among the miscellaneous producers’ de- 
clarations are the progressive increases by Rand Leases 
and the further cut in the Witwatersrand Deep rate. The 
former company is supervised jointly by the Anglo- 
T ransvaal Consolidated and the “ Johnnies ” undertakings. 
Witwatersrand Deep is a low-grade mine, whose results 
in the early part of the half-year were adversely affected 
by an accident. 


* * * 


_ Anglo-American and General Mining. — The 
Anglo-American declarations include, for the first time, 
“ Sallies,” which started crushing in July and reported a 
profit for November of £41,090. The rate of the first 
announcement is 14? per cent., or 6d. per share of 3s. 6d. 
A distribution at this stage had not been fully expected. 
The shares of the parent company, the Anglo-American 
Corporation, are to receive 3s., and those of the Anglo- 
American Investment Trust 1s. 6d., as compared with 4s. 
in each case twelve months ago. The Anglo-American and 
General Mining declarations are set out below: — 

Dec., Total, June, Dec., Total, 


1937 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Anglo-American Group 


Brakpan (5/—) .........044 16 3/- 1/6 1/7e 3/Ik 
Daggafontein (5/-) ...... 1/2} 2/53 1/3 1/33 2/6} 
New Era Consol. (5/-) .... -/9 1/3 -/6 -/6 1/- 
S.A. Lands (3/6) ......... a vi . 6 ~/6 
Springs (S/—).-0-ccccreceee 1/3 2/74 1/3 1/44 2/74 
West Springs (£1)........4 13 26 13 «1 ~~» 2/6 
General Mimi 
Van Ryn Gold (10/-) ... 1/6¢ 3/-f 1/3t 1/3t = 2/6¢ 


West Rand Cons. ord. 
(10/-) 1/6 2/6 1/- 1/6 2/6 
Do. deferred 85/- 141/8 56/8 85/- 141/78 


t Subject to British income tax, less Dominion relief. 
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The Van Ryn rate is repeated. West Rand Consols 
ranks among the companies which, despite a continued 
expansion in profits, is not changing its disbursements. 


* * * 





_ The Week’s Company Profits.—Reports have been 
issued this week by 55 companies. These companies 
show net profits of £5,098,000, a reduction of 2 per cent. 
compared with the £5,208,000 earned in 1936-37. Aggre- 
gate net profits of 2,361 companies reporting this year 
amount to £294,539,000, against £273,800,000—an_in- 
crease of 74 per cent. The week’s results are discussed in 
preceding Notes and on page 617 under the heading 
“ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Jn this issue, 
reports of company meetings begin on page 628. Speeches 
at the annual meetings of the Bank of London and South 
America, the British Overseas Bank, and the Commercial 
Bank of Scotland, are discussed in our Finance section. 
Addressing shareholders of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Mr S. H. Logan stressed that in the past decade 
Canada had shifted from a mainly agricultural economy 
to one based on a combination of agriculture, mining and 
manufacturing. At the Orient Steam Navigation meeting 
Mr I. C. Geddes pointed out that the bigger the ships built 
for carrying traffic in the season, the greater would be the 
percentage of passage money absorbed by Suez Canal dues 
in the off-season voyages. At the Trust of Insurance Shares 
meeting the Rt. Hon. Charles A. McCurdy disclosed that 
during the crisis units offered for sale by holders did not 
amount to more than one-half of one per cent. of the 
total issued by the group. Addressing 7. Brockhouse and 
Company shareholders, Mr J. T. Brockhouse said that 
during the past year the company had taken on more 
armament work, but domestic trade remained more im- 
portant. Sir Edmund Davis, at the Wankie Colliery annual 
meeting, disclosed that coal sales had achieved a record, 
advancing 99,086 tons above the figure for the previous 
year. At the Nelson Financtal Trust meeting Viscount 
Goschen said that on practically all the Trust’s holdings 
of foreign bonds, full or partial interest was being received. 
Addressing shareholders of Wiluna Gold Corporation, Mr 
John A. Agnew said that large-scale tests on the new roast- 
ing method evolved at the Lake View and Star mine were 
being conducted, and that if results were satisfactory an 
increased profit of 3s. to 3s. 6d. per ton of ore could be 
made. At the National Bank of Scotland meeting, the 
Marquess of Lothian drew attention to the very liquid 
position shown in the balance sheet. Cash, call money, etc., 
represented about 28 per cent. of deposits and note circula- 
tion together. The national importance of a scheme for 
insuring property against war risks was stressed by Mr 
Philip E. Hill at the Second Covent Garden Property meet- 
ing. Glass, Houghton and Castleford Collieries share- 
holders were informed by Mr A. Woolley-Hart that large 
economies were expected from two new _ installations. 
Mr Kenneth M. Chance reported to British Industrial 
Plastics members that in both October and November sales 
of Beetle powder had exceeded those for any month since 
March. At the Agar Cross meeting, the chairman discussed 
the effects of certain Argentine exchange decrees. At the 
Messina (Transvaal) Development mecting, the chairman 
drew especial attention to a new mine of much promise, 
the Campbell mine. 


EXCHANGES 


London 


SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET ACCOUNT 
DECEMBER 20 DECEMBER 22 


ALTHOUGH business has not expanded 
dramatically this week, the tone of the 
London Stock Exchange has on balance 
gered. The motive factors are 

lverse. The fact that the present 


Account is the last complete one before 
the end of the year tended to encourage 
bear closing at an early stage, the effects 
of which were particularly noticeable 
on Tuesday. At the same time, the 
moderation of the German attitude to- 
wards Memel, Dr Schacht’s visit and 
Sir John Simon’s optimistic references 
to trade, together combined to stiffen 
the resistance of the market. It was sig- 
nificant, moreover, that the net effect of 


Mr Chamberlain’s speech was slightly 
bullish on Wednesday, despite the read- 
ing into some of its passages of a cer- 
tain modification of British policy. 
Support for gilt-edged market was 
very small at first and even on Tuesday 
the recovery was not fully held. In 
mid-week this atmosphere of dullness 
continued, but on Thursday a small 
rally occurred in the Funds, which was 
attributed in some market quarters to 
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the accumulating weight of investment 
money. Further falls were recorded in 
Australian issues, pending the closing 
of the conversion lists for the latest 
issue. 

* 


In the foreign bond market, German 
loans were a rather weak feature, and 
selling of Japanese bonds continued. 
Quotations for Brazilian issues were 
marked down, but business was small. 

Home rail preference and guaranteed 
stocks showed sharp recovery on Tues- 
day when bear closing was encouraged 
by Dr Burgin’s view that the railways 
had established a prima facie case for 
de-restriction of charges. Support con- 
tinued on Wednesday, despite the sub- 
stantial traffic loss, when L. & N_E. 
debentures and guaranteed issues led 
further recovery. The latter company’s 
second guaranteed stock also provided 
a feature on Thursday. Some improve- 
ment was recorded in the Argentine 
railway market, where the debenture 
stocks responded to buying on the good 
crop outlook. 

* 


Dull opening conditions in industrial 
shares were relieved by the brighter 
tone on Tuesday. The improvement 
was technical in origin, but it was 
accompanied by a modest improvement 
in business. Iron and steel shares re- 
covered at first on hopes that the price 
cuts would bring an increase in busi- 
ness, and bear-closing together with the 
higher output figures also helped. 
There was, however, no strong impetus 
in the movement, and an easier ten- 
dency returned in mid-week. Thorny- 
croft continued in demand. Coal shares 
were irregular; Powell Duffryn were 
firm on maintenance of the interim 
dividend, and there was support for 
Chinese Engineering on the dividend 
increase. Engineering issues also made 
an irregular showing. Motor shares 
were no better, and the undertone was 
uncertain. While aircraft shares were 
unexciting they were firm or better in 
the early part of the week, but became 
subdued later in common with other 
sections, Electrical equipment issues 
were dull, and supply shares fell at 
first, becoming steadier towards mid- 
week. Movements in textile and rayon 
shares were small. Breweries became a 
little steadier after a weak start. Seager 
Evans gave way before and after the 
report, but Newcastle Breweries rose 
sharply on the higher profits. Though 
the firm tone was not maintained 
throughout the week, tobacco shares 
were a relatively good market. Provision 
and catering issues continued irregular, 
and A.B.C. weakened on the report (dis- 
cussed on page 613). Store shares fol- 
lowed the general trend of the market. 
Though the miscellaneous group was 
firmer on Tuesday, the undertone re- 
mained irregular. On the whole, cement 
Shares were a little better. Shipping 
shares made a mixed showing. 


* 


In the oil market, a dull start was 
followed by a better tone. Apart from 
a small public demand for the dividend- 
Payers, business was again confined to 
professional dealings. Rubber shares 
were once more in too lethargic a con- 
dition to move in sympathy with other 
sections. Prices were a shade firmer on 
Wednesday, but the turnover remained 
negligible. In the tea market also con- 
ditions were a little brighter in mid- 
week, after a very idle start. 
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The mining markets behaved simi- 
larly to other groups, though if any- 
thing Tuesday’s recovery was more 
marked than in other sections, Kaffirs 
had been on the down grade, until the 
improved political outlook on the eve 
of the Prime Minister’s speech induced 
buyers to come in at the lower levels. 
Quieter conditions but fairly steady 
prices returned in mid-week. And as in 
recent weeks, Paris and the Cape were 
important factors. West Africans fol- 
lowed the tendency of Kaffirs. No 
special trend emerged in Rhodesian 
copper shares, but quotations moved 
within narrow limits. Other base metals 
remained subdued. 
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INDICATORS 

Security Indices 

Corres. 

Total 

938 : | Day 
' | Bargains) 7937 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* int.t 
Dec. 91 5.740 | 6,635 | 78-3 122-9 
Dec. 12) 5,550 | 6,740 | 78:3 122:8 
Dec 13 5,510 | 6.635 79-0 123-0 
Dec. 14 5,790 | 6,010 | 78-7 | 123-1 
Dec. 15, 5,785 6.440 | 78:8 | 123-5 

1938 

High... | we | 97-2 | 131-0 
| Jan. 12 | Feb. 4 
Low .. jun —_ 73 119-9 


ot 
Sept. 28 | Sept. 2 


+ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July 1, 
1935 = 100, +1928 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


The tendency for prices to drift 
slowly is again shown by the Actuaries’ 
index of 151 industrial ordinary share 
prices, which on Tuesday, December 13, 
1938, stood at 61.3, compared with 62.4 
a week ago and 63.8 a month ago. 
The corresponding average yields are 
6.13, 6.03 and 5.83 per cent. We give 
below a selection of the component 
indices :— 











| Prices 
| (Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) ; 
Group (and No. |____ poy 
of Securities) | Hick 
Nov. 15, Dec. 6, |Dec. 13, 8 
| 1938 1938 1938 
| } | 


Banks, etc. (10) | 110: 


7 |} 109'3 108-1 |) 117-0 
Bidg. mats. (6) | 78-6 72-8 70:9 87-1 
SAE SUD ssccncace 82:3 82-7 79-4 106-7 
Elec. mfg. (12) | 120-2 | 118:9 | 116°9 29:7 
Iron & steel(17) | 56°0 53-2 51-6 66-4 
Motors (6)...... 35°6 34°5 33:1 39-0 
Home rails (4) 35°0 33°3 34°3 71-0 
| i | 
Yield (°%) 
ae __|| Prices 
Group | 1938 
Nov. 15,) Dec. 6, |Dec. 13,| Low 
| 1938 | 1938 1938 | 
} 
Banks, etc. ...... 4:24/| 4:29| 4-34] 100-6 
Bidg. matls. ... 7°05 7:54 | 7:74 69-1 
EMOEE  sovnsoseenne 6°25 | 6°54) 6-71 69:0 
Elec. manufg.... 5°59 | 5-91 6:00 | 108-0 
Iron and steel... | 7°28 7-68 7:93 | 45-4 
Ee ee | §-99 | 6-01 6°26 | 30-5 
9°66 | 10:14, 9-94 { 33°3 
| 


| 


New York 


ENCOURAGED by the slight rally at the 
end of last week, and by the further 
rise in the Federal Reserve Board’s 
index of industrial production from 96 
to 100, Wall Street opened with a con- 
siderable display of strength on Mon- 
day. Investment buying was attracted 
at first, though towards the close the 
appreciable gains of the morning had 
been lost owing to tax selling. The ten- 
dency towards recovery, however, has 
been tenacious. On Tuesday, turnover 
again topped the million mark and the 
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Dow industrial average showed a rise of 
nearly one point. After the laggard 
movements of recent weeks, the techni- 
cal action of the market was regarded 
very favourably and provided the in- 
centive for a further rise in turnover, 
practically to the two-million mark in 
mid-week. The Dow industrial average 
broke through a resistance point with a 
jump of 2} points to 151.83, and prices 
closed at the best levels. Rail stocks 
were strong as a result of favourable 
October earnings and partly on reports 
of Federal assistance and a revision of 
the rating structure. Steel shares were 
encouraged by the forecast that the de- 
cline in steel activity would go little 
further, and that output would pick up 
in January. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 

Dec. o wee. 7 

8, 1 > , 5, 

1938 1938 193% 1933 

1. Rails and 4. Manufacturing 

Transport 

i 9 315 
Atchison ...... 3714 39t2|GpeBhewrerss 79 20°3 
Balt. &Ohio.. 612 7183! Biec, Autolite 3434 3613 
~M.Tirvorsoooe 125g 1234) Gen” Motors.. 4734 50 3 
Can, Pacific... 554 554) Frudson Mtr. 753. 8 
Ches. & Ohio 3254 3553) rash Kelvntr 834.873 
G.N. Ry. Pf... 25 2713 Packard Mtr th 4lo 
Illinois Cent... 1514 1778| Rendiy Avtn. 23. 2452 
N.Y. Central. 1793 1912 Boeing Airpin 3114 3353 
Northern Pac. 1053 11°8) Qougias Air... 7073 78 
Pennsylv.R... 1978 2112\ United Aircit, 38 4154 
Southern Pac. 1712 1914) air Reduction 64 6654 
Southern Rly. 1913 20°8) ajtied Chem).181xd 185!) 
Union Pac. ... 8954 \Col. Carbon 96 9514 
Greyhound... 197g 21'¢xd) Dupont cal 144 150), 
; le OO 
2. Utilities and Tk eae Sah ase 
Communications =| AjjisChaimer_ 4524 4873 
Am. W’works. 12 1314|/Gen. Electric 4113 443 
C’wlth. & S.... 153 Ale] West hoeBilec. 114 120). 
Con. Edison... 283g 30 |AmericanCan 94 95 
Col. Gas & El 65g 67g/Addressogrph 27!2 2754 
El Bond &Sh. 934 11 {Caterpillar ... 45 47/3 
Nat Pwr & Lt. 73g 75g|Cont. Can. ... 38!2 40 
N. American.. 2114 2134, Ingersoll Rnd 113°4 114% 
Pac. Gas & El 283g 2834|Int. Harvester 58!2 603 
Pac. Lighting 41 42 |Johns Manvle 101xd 106 
Pub Serv N.J. 301g 31 | Am. Radiator 165g 17°3 
Stan Gas & E. 319 333/Corn Prods.... 63!4 65°3 
United Corp, 3 31g\J 1 Case & Co, 90'4 90 4 
Un. GasImp. 11 107,| Glidden ...... 235g 243 
Amer. Tel. ...149 14853/G. Am. Trans 53 56'4 
Internat. Tel 9 10 (Allied Stores 1114 11° 
Westn. Union 235g 2414|Celaneseof A. 2253 24 
AD ics ciscs Tip 77g\Ind. Rayon... 24!2 2512 
” B. Pref 635g 651 aos ory a + R 4 

stm’n . 182 di 

3. Extractive and Gillette ...... 798 | 
Metal SOS ccabaxsa 5812 57'3 


Am. Rol. Mill 201g 2213) 
Beth. Steel ... 7012 76 | 
Beth. Steel P. 109 10914) 
Republic St. 2253 2414|5. Retail Trade, etc. 





U.S. Steel ... 6214 667, Vs Ole 53 
U:S.Steel Pf. 11612 1168e|"@Benney 7oxd 76°2 
Alaska J’neau 91g 912) Sears Roebck 7254 7454 
Am. Metal ... 4014xd 4014) Walgreen ... 1655 16°4 
Am. Smelting 5112 5212) wooiworth... 4954 49 
Anaconda ... 341g 3514) Borden ...... 1673 If 


BohnAlum... 2634 2853 Gen. Foods... 37 37 
Cerro de Pas., 4712 491» ne 20 ? 
Int. Nickel .... 531g 5434) Nat. Biscuit 2473 25 
Kennecott ... 43 4334) Nar. Dairy ... 1234 12%4 
Patino Mines 111g 117g;am Tob. B. 8634 8554 
Tex. Glf. Sul. 317g 3214] orillard 2034xd 21 
U.S. Smelt..... 6254 60 |Reyn. Tob.B. 44 44 
pe moe a - oe 7 Nat. Distillers 2753 e 
antic Refg, 2! 12) Sc , . gio «15 
Phillips Petr. 403, 427,|S°benley Dis. 18%: 
—s a 14loxd 14!» 
she n. Pf... 10414 1051 
Socony Vac... 131. 1314 6. Finance 
Stan, Oil Cal. 2653 281g\Comcl.Credi 58 59 
Stan. OilN.J. 501g 5134 Atlas Corp.... 773. 8xd 
WE ciecrcies 44 P 


> 


e 4's Of 
4434 |Com Inv, Tr. 6014xd 62/4 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100) 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 


—eeeeeeasesenenereteaeeameemmmmnaacecsnass Ta 


1938 | 











Nov. De. o 
Lo High | 30, . | 14, 
Mar. Nov. 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
30 9 | 
347 Ind’ls. ... | 75-9 1117-9 110-6 |109-6 1112-0 
32 Rails ...... 19-0 | 31-8 | 28-6 | 27:9 29°0 
40 Utilities... | 57-7 | 83-2 | 79-0 | 77°9 | 78:3 
419 Stocks ... | 63-7 | 98-2 | 92-1 | 91:2 | 93-0 
Av. yield %* | 8-35 | 3-30 5% 368% |3°52% 
High | Low 
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DarLy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
ComMMON StTocKs (1926 = 100) 


= ae 
Dec. 8 Dec. 9 a on * Dec. a 14 








123-0 | 122-4 | 123-5 | 123-8 | 125-1 | 127:8 
1938 High: 136-1 November 12th. Low: 83-6 
Marcn 3ist. 


ToTAL DEALINGS IN New YORK 


ED 








Stock Exchange Curb 
Sh.res 
a te 
res nas > 
| 000’s $000’s 000’s 
Dec. 8 740 7,540 226 
ae, 700 7,760 179 
» wer 410 4,390 96 
ee 900 8,170 195 
” 131 1,090 10,210 223 
14 | 1,970 12,440 335 
| 


* Two-Hour Session, 


Capital Issues 


AN active week in the new issue market 
has included offers of 4 per cent. pre- 
ference stock at par by North Metro- 
politan Electric, and £1 ordinary shares 
at 43s. 6d. by County of London 
Electric. An appreciable portion of each 
offer was left with the underwriters, 
although both are plainly in the highest 
grade. The 6 per cent. preference shares 
of Weston Foods, issued at 21s., are a 
high yielding security of a general in- 
dustrial character. The biscuit trade is 
competitive, but this group, to judge 
by its expanding profits record, appears 
to be setting the pace. On the latest 
year’s profits (which themselves showed 
a 50 per cent. increase on 1936-37) the 
dividend on the issue is covered more 
than 3} times. The small mixed issue 
of Scottish Stamping and Engineering 
will probably appeal more particularly 
to the local investor. Profits have shown 
a spectacular advance during the past 
three years, but a somewhat lengthier 
profits record would have been of assist- 
ance to the subscriber. Statements for 
information have been published on be- 
half of Inter-State Royalty Cor poration, 
House Property and Investment, and 
A.C.E. Machinery. 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


- Nominal Con- New 
eek ending Capital versions Money 
December 17 £ 

To the Public ......... 3,060,000 ... 4,566,250 
To Shareholders ....... 982,180... 1,162,180 
By S.E. Introduction —_ 350,000... 354,375 
By Permission to Deal 2,500,192 |. 6,529,204 
Sav. Certs., week end- 

ed December 10 ...Dr. 50,000... Dr. 50,000 


Including Excluding 


‘ Conversions Conversions 
Year to date ” 


1938 (New Basis) ......... 295,226,782 270,840,692 
1038 (OC Basis). .seseeeees 517,781,863 456,243,835 
io Old ED sttuaiendies 203,395,970 179,989,975 

(Old Basis) ............ 308,363,196 249,901,547 


Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 


UK Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year to date -K, ex U.K. Countries 


; : £ 
142) New Basis) 211,462,018 53,683,402 5,695,272 
1034 A(% Basis) 385,986,666 63,148,810 7,108,359 
1937 ud Basis) 152,870,721 24,299,182 2,820,072 
(Old Basis) 222,697,525 20,861,522 6,342,500 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 


1938(New Basis 147,037 f 
o- , i ’ 960 21,395,937 102,406,795 
1935 na Basis) 228,201,672 30,626,882 197,415,281 
1937 (Old oasis) 130,498,683 12,654,505 36,837,287 
“ ( Basis) 167,924,824 19,508,319 62,468,404 
“ OTE.—“* Old Basis ” includes onl lic i 
and issues to shareholders ealy. = ee 


incl . 4 
- = oe capital in which permission to deal 





PUBLIC OFFERS 


County of London Electric Sup- 
ply Company .—Issue of 1,250,000 £1 
ordinary shares at 43s. 6d. Owns 
Barking generating station (465,000 
kilowatts), and has interests in or 
controls 18 other supply companies. 
Total assets, end 1937: £31,223,267. 
In 1937: units sold, 1,914,953,633 ; 
total revenue, £4,762,421 ; profit after 
interest (before £791,796 depreciation), 
£2,006,269. Available ordinary divi- 
dends and reserves: 1935, £669,782 ; 
1936, £794,864 ; 1937, £920,479. Lists 
opened at 9 a.m., December 14th, 
and closed at 9.30 a.m. Underwriters 
will be called upon to take about 
40 per cent. 


Weston Foods, Ltd —Issue of 750,000 
6 per cent. cumulative £1 preference 
shares at 21s. (of which 150,000 sub- 
underwritten firm). Purchase price for 
four Weston biscuit companies’ capitals, 
1,200,000 10s. ordinary shares; for 
six bakery, etc., companies’ capitals, 
£990,612 cash. George Weston Hold- 
ings take 600,000 ordinary shares for 
cash at par. Net assets (including 
£33,000 net proceeds present and or- 
dinary share issue), £865,822. Com- 
bined profits: 1935-36, £81,388; 
1936-37, £120,248 ; 1937-38, £185,913. 


North Metropolitan Electric 
Power Supply Company.—lIssue of 
£1,000,000 4 per cent. cumulative 
preference stock at par. Ranks pari 
passu with £1,595,315 5 per cent. prefer- 
ence stock; further issues may be 
made. Supplies 270,000 consumers, 
L.P.T.B., etc. Net assets, after deben- 
tures: £8,987,148. Units supplied: 
1936, 597,600,000 ; 1937, 690,800,000. 
Profits after depreciation and debt 
service: 1935, £370,362; 1936, 
£405,955; 1937, £402,852. Under- 
writers had to take up 27 per cent. 


BY OFFER FOR SALE 


Scottish Stamping and Engineer- 
ing Company .— Offer for sale at par 
of 50,000 6 per cent. cumulative £1 
preference and 100,000 2s. ordinary 
shares. Profits, before depreciation : 
1935, £13,417; 1936, £21,489; 1937, 
£31,994. Net assets (including £40,000 
proceeds of recent issue), £166,131. 
Whitehead Industrial Trust take pre- 
ference shares at par and ordinary at 
ls. 7'd., including expenses. Lists 
closed 9.5 a.m., December 14th. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 


House Property and Investment 
Company .—Issueat par of £300,000 43 
per cent. registered notes redeemable on 
notice by drawings at 102}, or in 
February, 1959, at 101. Incorporated 
1876. Owns 240 estates (1,326 proper- 
ties) in London and elsewhere ; 489 
per cent. of rent-roll from shops. Net 
assets, after debenture stock, 
£1,040,458. Profits after debenture 
interest and leasehold amortisation, 
years to March 31, 1936, £54,366 ; 
1937, £68,180 ; 1938, £73,920. Messrs 
Myers and Company take these notes 
at 99} net. 


A.C.E. Machinery, Ltd. — Issued 
capital, 240,000 5s. shares. Makers of 
building plant. Net assets, £60,038. 
Profits, after depreciation: Years to 
September 30: 1936, £16,507 ; 1937, 
£33,245; 1938, £34,274. Anglo- 
Scottish Amalgamated Corporation take 
8,000 5s. shares at 10s. 3d. Net assets 


i proceeds of issue), 


Inter - State Royalty Corpora- 
tion Ltd.—Formed in Canada, 1932, 
Owns royalty interests in producing 
oilfields in America. Issued capital, 
100,000 “ A ” and 72,874 “ B” shares 
of no par value. Non-cumulative pre- 
ferential dividend of $1-50 on “A” 
shares ; then two classes share equally 
after $1-00 on “‘B” shares. For 1937 
income from investment in oil royalties 
amounted to $141,270. Total assets 
$1,095,120. Of gross royalties income, 
274 per cent. placed to depletion and 
re-invested. “A” dividends: 1936, 
$1-12 ; 1937, $1-12. 


UNIT TRUST 


New British Fixed Trust.—Man- 
agers : Municipal and General Securi- 
ties Company. Cumulative trust, 21- 
year life. Portfolio, 33 securities. 
Initial charge, 2} per cent. (excluding 
brokers’ commission on sale of sub- 
units). Also % per cent. half-yearly. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS 
ONLY 


Rugby Portland Cement .—Issue of 
400,000 5s. ordinary shares at 6s., in 
proportion of one for two held. To 
rank for dividends from January 1, 
1939, 


Odhams Properties .—Shareholders 
in the Odhams group are to be offered 
22,000 5 per cent. mortgage debenture 
stock and 25,387 5s. ordinary shares in 
Odhams Properties. 


CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 

Gold Coast Four Per Cent. Stock. 
—This 4 per cent. inscribed stock, 
1939-1959 will be repaid at par on 
June 15, 1939. 

London Stock Exchange.—The 
£294,800 3 per cent. debentures out- 
standing will be paid off on January 1, 
1939, 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
Although prices and sales were higher, net 
operating income of ANGLO-ECUA- 
DORIAN OILFIELDS fell from £397,083 
to £368,787 in 1937-38: the balance is 
struck, however, after taxation and contin- 
gencies, which were higher than in the 
previous year. ARNISTON COAL total 
profits have improved despite the difficult 
year, and the 12} per cent. tax-free dividend 
is maintained. H. M. HOBSON (AIR- 
CRAFT AND MOTOR) COMPONENTS 
total profits are the same as in 1936-37, but 
net profits are reduced by higher deprecia- 
tion requirements. During its first year’s 
operations, NEW MERCANTILE IN- 
VESTMENT TRUST received total 
revenue of £54,977, or £28,779 net. A 
list of investments is included in the report. 
BARTON TRANSPORT have maintained 
a satisfactory level of revenue, and are 
distributing £2,500 more in deferred divi- 
dends. BOOKER BROTHERS McCON- 
NELL AND COMPANY report that in 
1937 sugar prices reached higher levels 
than in the previous year, and the principal 
subsidiary paid a 6 per cent. dividend. 
The full CARRERAS report is now avail- 
able. The preliminary profits were dis- 
cussed in a Note on page 550 of last week’s 
The Economist, while certain balance 
sheet items are referred to below. Although 
the abnormal demand experienced by 
R. HOOD HAGGIE AND SON during 
1936-37 was not maintained during 1937-38, 
trading profits were £14,000 higher at 
£63,505. AIRPORTS have converted a 
small loss into a net profit of £28,894, and 


(Continued on page 641) 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


i i e of payment, less income tax at the standard rate, Where 
i i C low de for interest accrued since the last dat ‘ indar 
In calculating yields of fixed interest mate ~— +e fealaniien any profit or loss on redemption ; where stocks are sodgumaie at or ee 4 ain date the final 
stocks are definitely redeemable “es aaa came at a discount and the earliest date when the quotation is above par, he return on on inary stoc sand shares ig 
ao c ad by sckes . cask cee account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is made tor accrue dividends in 
calculated by reference to atest nds, 0 
calculating the yield on “ cum div. shares. 


Sana Flatt Sa ada 










































wal nt TT) Nl eile . 
rices, } | fear 19 Last two | Pri | i as 
Year 1938 Price, vd _ | . Jan. 1 to = i! | & g x Yield 
Year‘ 1937 se : — Dec. | GAR) pec 14, || Dev. > | Name of Security | 14 | $08) pe 14, 
Dec. 14, Name of Security 14, Bem! 1938” |___ inclusive as ae | 1938 |O38= 1938 
5 a 1938 Og | | High- | Low- | (a) @) % \~s 
High- | Low- High- | Low- = | |} est | est | %_ _% neha ae Rag b 
__ est est est est a mae of? | aan ; ; S62 2&2 ‘ 
British Fun ) 70 ~ tb 311 5 13/9 | 11/11p 3ha 334 6 Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/- 12 6/—-1/3) 4 2 Oe ; 
84126 731g 7914 64 Consols 212%......... 10634 —1,] 311 On 53/9 50/- 56; 5a District B. £1 fy pd. 526) 316 3 
113 10534 11134 98 Do. 4% (aft. 1957) oe ~ 2 | 215 9 90- 713 3loa 3lo6 En, S. & Aust. £5 £3p. 726 | -26 5 16 0 
1015; 945, 10054 90 Conv. 219%, 1944-49 99 | a 320 1033 93, 104 8a Hambros £10, £212 p, £10 410 9 
1033;5 | 9732 1031, 92 Do. 3% 1948-53 ... a 3.12 On £961, | £79 £36 | £2\0a Hong. an S. $125. £801. —£2' 616 8 
1062539 99 1045, | 9015 Do. 319% after 196] oe — 2 4 710f 64 6 49/- | 65 6a loyds £5, £1 pd... 57/6 | — 6d 426 
108 105 1051, | 100 Do. 410% 1940-44 ae _ et 329 054 71> 95 | 7a | Martins £20, £2!2 9 . 8 —19;/ 476 
V17!2, | 111g 1155, | 402 Do. 5% 1944-64... | 10953) — ie} 3 $3) ens’ | ent os 8a Midland £1, fy. pa. ge ~64|3u§ 
021: 89 91llie’ 8] Fund. 219% 1956-61 87 [ae 3 5 3 6546 51530' 5a} 5b | Nat. Dis. £210 fy. pd. 53q4/ 46 8 
9672 89 971316 BB81p Fund. 234%, 1952-57 93 35 909i a? 29 > 1lé 4a | Nat. of Egypt £10... | 30125 ~11n' 444 9 ! 
10153 9273 9956 90 Fund. 3% 1959-69... oe a 3.93)! 4it, 29 || ‘of 8a _. N.ofInd. £25, £12lop 33 —1 6 4 6 . 
1165 109 1147. 98 Fund. 4% 1960-90... 108 Cs 2 13 6 || 37g 22939 | Jlob Tloa Prov, £5, Zl pd. 3716 —I: 47 6 iy 
995: 96 1011 lf 90 Nat. D, 215% 1944—48 98 | see 3 5 > 488 | 420 . 8loa 81a 6 Roy. Bk. of Scotland 455 ~~ 3 14 9 i 
ees eee 1001, 93 Do. 3 0 1954-58... 96xd "5 314 of 16135 137, i 104 | Se St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd. 151, nie 418 0 : 
1143, | 107i 11213;¢ 100 Victory Bonds 4% ... | 107 a 5 | 6n| 51/3 | 36/— || 6146 334a Union Dis, £1......... | 426) -13 414 1 ; 
105316 9953 || 1035g | 9012 | War pa cvoae 1952) 98 | — 53} 3 12 3) 99/- 7i- || 16 | 94°) West. £4, £1 pd....... | 896) -1=, 410 6 
967: 84516 901g 78 Local Loans 3%,...... 83 | -1 3 ; Tt Dee i 
102 9915 102, {| 9012 Austria 3% 1933-53 9812 | 3 19 4] | _ Insurance 
72 62 6812 | 55 India 219% .......ece0 63 | 6 3 9 él 285 24 | «505 | 40q | Alliance £1, fully pd. 2512) 4. | 310 6 
851, 7414 821, 68 RO | 4312); =I, 31 i 28 i] ' Auas £5, £1lq pd... | ae a 18 0+ 
iol | gee | tee | 2S) Da Sins S912) we | 318 3) 1614 aig | $885 £360, Cone GF £1, fy. pd. | “Gs, 440 
11912 | 1124 | 11713 | 140 Do. 415°, 1958-66 115 | 3 90 Bue ee | Bimal tig Lon, eae Pe, of | 315 8 
Dom. & Col. Govts. ij on. nc. £5, L2pd. | — Io 141 
109 105 1087.9 97 Austr. 5% 1945-75... 102, -1 413 2 ! ot. = }! od a N.Brit.&Mer.{ 11a p. 103, | 219 0 ' 
105 101 10415), 97 Canada 4° 1940-60 10219] ... 213 9} 205° 161° $30 b $25q_ Pearl (£1), fy. pd... | 1834 219 6 } 
118 l4! 115 10912 Nigeria 5°, 1950-60 11212 ore 316 0 16° 133. 6/-a' 6-6. Phenix £1, iy. pd... 15 40 0 
110 10414. 108 95'2 N. Zealand 5° 1946 Se - a H ssn agit | 72146 425a rudential £ isndias | 34lp} 218 0+ ; 
10753 | 10314 1071225 95 Queens, 5% 1940-60 102 weak 41 6) 16) B15. $50¢ | ts0¢ Do. £1, with 4s. pd. | 92/6 | —2/6| 2 4 Of 
1i4’3 | 11015 11213)¢) 97 S. Africa 5°, 1945-75 10712| .., 314 3 I = 81, || ‘195 | lla | Royal Exchange £1... || 93) —lg) 3 4 9 4 
Foreign Governments | j 1 38 : 4 3/36) 33a royal £1, 10/= pd... | 814; —1, 319 9 3 
103 93 61. | 78 Arg. 419% Stg. Bds. | 86 | —lle! 5 7 2] 9116 sy | siee 665 S:U.&NLA £20,£1pd.| 47 a 316 0 5 
10515 9734 102 23 Austria 19305°%....., 4512; —3 9 3 90; 1714 69 gi 166! 1/3 q SunIn., £1 with5/pd. 82/6 ; 3 6 0 é 
9154 | 841, 89 38 Do. 412% 1934-59 eT dian 91 0; 88/6 “i tl0a | tio, Sun. Lf Ass., £1 fy.pd 734xd 211 OF 3 
102'3 O14 99 80 Belgian 4°, (36) 1970 9212) ~l2/ 4 8 6 81516 7. | Investment Trusts | | 3 
33'4 242) 36 | 31 Bulgaria 719% ......... 3312). 7 9 3m ‘ 28 || 8p 4a | Anglo-Amer.Deb.... | 230 | at AS 4 
8954 37 379 13 Brazil 5% Fd. 1914... 131g] ... Nil | 267, | 4515 || 3¢ 319 ¢ Anglo-Celtic Ord. 4715! 77 6 3 
28 15 19 - 14 Chile 6° ) (1929) seeses 14 —1 5 7 Ov 6512 mle i} 71 10 e Brit. Assets Trust 5/- 1l 3 oe 49 0 4) 
ot | SMe | 6012 | 37 | Chimes (1912) ... || 3712} -2 | 13 6 8 | 11/6 jo Tee 4a | DebentureGorp. Stk. | 214 <i | 2,2 ° 
10173 | 59 7312 | 40 Do. 5% (1913) ...... | 34 | ws | 9 5 3 |i 233 a 36 | 1inq. For. Amer. &) Def 5912) .. | 7H 4 2 
10853 10112 |) 1053, | 39 Czechoslovakia8%... | 60 | + lp] 13 6 8 75 5512 4126, 2i7q Guardian Investment | 12015) *" 516 0 1: 
100 921 99 94 Denmark3% ......... 1} Q97lp; > 2 «6 13712 | 11919 | se 2 a Ind. and Gen. Ord... | 233 an 577 3 
106'2 10015 104 | 87 Egypt Unified 4% |. 90 | —1 4 811 254 200 id 6 Invest. Trust Def. | 353 = 516 7 i 
18 11 13 | (914 | French 4° o (British) 1l!2/ ... | 5 9 O8e 27512 | 21419 || ala sn 5 Lake View Inv. 10/- | Yq) 7° 610 0 
66 5234 60 20 Ger. Dawes Ln. 5% 44 | -2/1174 a7 - 13/9 i! site ou Mercantile Inv. ..... 235 a 5 22 5 
491, 35 46 15 Do. Young Ln, 4 2% 34lo/ —] 13 010 25219 215 ats 312 a Merchants Trust Ord. 120 Pig 650 3 
4034 30 3412 | 25 Greek 6°, Stab. Ln. 28 | —2 811 6w 154 1171, qh s¢ Metropolitan Trust... | 2171,| 2 4 510 4 3: 
G2 471g 5812 20 Hungary 7» (Ons sneces 3712/ ~2 12 0 Oh 2511p | 215... Scottish Inv, 5/-,,,._. | 3/9xd -—-3d 5 6 9 rm 
8855 | 53 60 33 Japan. 512° 1936-65 53 °| L] } 10 7 Of Si | 5/4l, of 315 q\ Scottish Mort.. &e.” 1681; .. | 512 9 2 
Blt | owl2 |; O#l2 | 38 | Dereer tas red.1959, 56 | —1 | 1014 4f 218 | 168 6b | 96 °| Trustees Corp. Ord 1921, 5 3 1p FS 2: 
oli, 4034 50 | 35 Peru 712% 1922...... 45 | -5 817 9g 221 | 1901p 3a | Inited States Deb... 176! 513 4 A $ 
83 56 lo | 54 | Poland 7% |.” 65 | «= | 8 9 3s 193 | 167 66 4a Reseed Benes a. 2 ‘i z 
20 13 1534 Ol, Roum, 4°; Con. 1922 10'2, —-1 | 16 7 6y ' ; “c.10 8/- | -6d' 5 0 0 33 
5 3 we , 8 . 3 11/9 6/3 4c 4c ArgentineLand,&c. 2 
965. 8814 92 } i> U.K. & Arg. C.3 Deas 79 ‘es Ip | 3 16 0 s . 1 13 Brit. S.Afr. 15 -fy. pd. 27/- oe 7 8 O 6] 
Corporation Stocks 35 - | 21/9 Ze Le Charterhouse In, rt 13/9 +72 “ 
118 11li2 | 1153, | 404 Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 A112] ... 3 8 2)! 23/9 10/~ | We} Be C. of Lond. R. Pty.£1 13/9 cot eee 17 
1uste | 11254 | 117" | 1041, || Benes 1948-58...) 113 | 3 | 310 5 |i a6 1017) 12/9 || 26 a4. Daily Mail & Gen. £11 33.6 | 6d) 7 9 Ot 
9514 | 8212 |! g7ip | 75 ROUSE ETE diesneeees te 313 2 33/9 | 233 i2ie@ ter Dalgety £20 £5 pd. AR 5 14 3 , 
10! 93 jesz | 90!2 Liverpool 3°; 1954-64 95 J» | 311 Bi 7 | 514 3a | 3 Forel 14 (iced all o 6 3 4 
10452, 10053 | 10534 | 9453 = Middx. 31% 1957-62 10212; .. | 3 7 2 23/6 | 16/3 | ae BS a7 Hudson’s Bay Co. {1 | 226 -—6d' 47 6 24 
— . — —~ eee |, 23/10 | i” * ava Invest. £1 ...... 16/3 ee 8 12 0 26 
- 56 2a J 
Prices, | | 7 | — Ni | Nir Peru. Corp. Pref... 234 Nil 23 
Year 1933 | | ite || Nil | Ni Primitiva Hold. £1... g 8 15 0 22 
Last two Price, | vo d : 10/6 7/- Ze] 3lee ?— Nil 
fan. I to Dividends | Dec. | 288! Yield | 17/$ | 42 6 || Tec Nile sab Trust £1... || 15/- | °: B 4 
Dec. 14, Name of Security | 1a” | gos. Dec. 14, | 34/101)| 23/9 12\2¢) 10¢ | Sudan Plant, fl saves 30/- |—Tlod 6 18/ 
___ inclusive | 1938 ‘63 1938 ! oe , } |. Breweries, &c. ij i 511 0 30/- 
=r eop| | Be | 8 | ge)) zzel gem e | | | , z 
ea Ponce E pe ———— \- 2 a . t 0 6 2 
Public Boards) £8 4) 131/- | 1039 |! a'5f°| 620¢ Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1 110,- ga} 5°00 =p 
115l2 | 97 Zig | 2l2 | C. Blec. 5% 1950-70 || 110!g/ .. | 317 6 | Go }su- || 126 | 3 Charrington & Co. £1 60/- | 518 6 18/1 
| Lon. Pass. Transport | | 826 | 66- | 145 | 6a Courage Ord. Ab sve soe ga! 500 + 
1191, | 1083, 21, | 21q | 415%) “a” 1985-2023 | 10915 | 420 107/9 | g2/- || Tisa! 155 Distillers Ord. £1... | 4 l- 514 0 30/1 
12935, 117 254 | 212 | 5% "*a™ 1985-9093 11715 | $2 || 125/-| to0/- || 123°) 176 | Guinness a t Neaeeal acl ait 6 i. 
12253 1106 | 21. | 31? 2 76, BY 1965-2023... || 11415) *"" $2 6) 1136 | ss6 | Tiga | 20 6 Ind. Coope & All, Zi 92 91-131 710 
84 | 668 lla 2106 “C” 1956 or after... - | 75 | —2 5 6 8 43/- | 306 | 7126) 3loa Meux’s Ord. £1...... 30 —lj/- oe 113 
9214 | 7873 || = Alp 1i2_|| Met. W.B. “B” "3%; || 95 | —* 3 9 91 93- | o- || sc 136 | Mitchells & Butlers £1 : al 511 6 35/6 
118 =| 102 219 | 2lp || P. of Lon. 5% 50-70 | 114 pen 3 10 10 75/— | 626 | 12106 5a | Ohlsson’s Cape £1... 6; — -j-| 600 77 
British Railways | | im 1 596 || aa iat Simonds (H.&G.) £i mae a) $ of, 61, 
65 | 251, 3126, Nil 4 G.W. Ord, ......... |} 28 | +15! 42 10 0) 108/6 | 876 T1726 ¢5a | S. African Bws. £1”. | jo ae 13.650 1216 
4%) 2° 5 Nil | Na L.& NER. Def... | 2%} +18] Nit fl gone 26/3 | 65 | ‘aq aylor Walker Ord. £1 32/- —34. 712 0 (42 
8} 3l2 | Nal | ON@ Do. 5% Pref, Ord. || 44) +4) Nil |} 3673 | 19/41» 3126, 2a | Walker(P.)&R.Caing1 399 -2-| 630 51, 
97 =| 40% | 358 Nilo Do. 5% Pref. 1955 || 4115) *__ 12 1 Of) 77/9 | 563 °| @ | 126 | Watney CombeDef.{1 58-  — 33 
27ig | 8 lo¢ 134¢) Do. 4% 2nd Pf.... || 10 | oes 1710 0 | \! | Tron, Coal and Steel { ; Tod 10 6 9 é 
68g / 21 | 361 Naa Do. 4% Ist Pf 24/6 | 16/3 || 65 | 4a Allied Ironfound. £1. lg oe 1100 512 0 20/6 
30lg | 1 | ee lec LMS. Ord. “/- | 326 || 68 | 4o Babcock Wilcox £1... | 35 3-34 7:12:«0 25 
704 | 23 || 26 | a 4% Pf. 1923 9/412; 46 || 10¢ | 06 Baldwins 4/~ ...°. an} 700 2519 
8214 | 431, 26; 2a 4% Pf. | 46/3 | 31/- |} ,206 | 3154) Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 d ~64! 515 Of 166 
2153 | G4 22¢ | 112 ¢| Southern | 33/1012) 249 || ¢12108) 452 Brown (J.) Ord. 10/= | 30/6x (“aa 511 4t is 
87 | 648 36 | la | Do 5% || 36/712! 23/9 || t2a t65 | Butterley Co, Ord. £1 28/9 | — 64; 510 0 179 
1151, | 83 | 2kz@ 2196) Dos | 11/35) 6/3 || Be “ge Cammell Laird 5/-.., 7/3. -$4/ 300 88/11. 
ae , | Dom. & Fo | 25/712! 163 | 56 | 3a Colvilles Ord. le | 20/— i 8 6 9 726 
14 716 Nil Nil | Antofagasta d, 1/101) 6% 712 ¢) 10¢ | Consett Iron Ord, 6/8 on. “Od| 4.18 6 06 
612 8 | Nil Nil | B.A. & Pac. Ord. | i 87/6 | 676 | 156 | 5a Cory, ae Stl 81/3x ~1/3' 813 0 49/9 
im, | $¢| Ni | Na |BAGeS i ff 3a | $28 | 18f | 1c | DormanLongOrd.£1 23 117 —13) $23 4019 
12i9 | § Nil Nil || B.A. West. Ord. i 55/3 30/- || 18¢ 18c | Do. Pref. Ord. £1... | 38/9 ~ 36 5 6 Of 179 
131g | 53,4 Nil Ni | C 73/112 | 60/- || tlllod) +64 || Firth Brown {1 ...... 66/3 = 6 11 9t 23:9 
8716) 414 | Nil Nil | Can. Pac, . i 6 Nil | 31/112] 20/- || T4126! t2I0¢ GuestKeen&c, Ord.£1_ 21/3 | —6d | 716 0 55/11. 
2812 | 2215 || 2¢ 2¢ || Costa Rica Ord. sreree |} 24 | 1p] 8 6 8 || 33/9 22/6 || 15 | Tlo@ Hadfields nn || 28/9 | a. 8 8 5 36/3 ° 
43/9 | 31/3 || Nil 1c || Nitrate Riys. £10 |” 35/— | 514 6) 31/41o/ 21/6 | 2l2@ 7126  Horden Collieries £1 || 23/9] ... 119 0 0 Sii¢ 
3 | in | 12% | tNil al SanPaulo Ord” “| me | | & 5 OF Si) SHS Sa| 10f | Lambert Bros, Ord. £1 30/- “e012 35 PP 
16/3 | 10/- } le le | Taltal Rly. Ord, £5 || 12] 5" 8 0 0 2/9 1/9 2¢ 312 ¢ Ocean Coal, &c, 4/- i 2/- ~3a/10 0 0 62/0" 
ae sand Discount | 4 12/3 7/3 5¢ 10c | Peaseand Partners 10/-| 10/- od | 814 0 683, 
75/6 | 52/~ 106 Tio a) Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 55/- | —2/6| 6 7 3 | 23/9 | 12% 5126} 24 | Powell Dytrya 0 | 17/3 | — | 613 4t 81, 
35/— | 26/3 56 Sa || Bk, of N. Zealand £1 || 27/6 op 516 4e) 48/412) 34/41. |] 459 t7126 speepbes e C.& “1 | 37/6 6| 870 15. 
352le | 315 || 6a] 65 Bk. of England 32912! +1 | 312 39 35/41p| 23/9 312a/ 812 Shipley Coll. Ord. £1 || 39/9 “434% 51/3 
76/7ip| 61/~ 76 | 7a || Barclay Bei...” agv,| —84| 314 6] ore 27/6 || 13¢ | 10¢ || S. Ducham \Ord 41 27/6 i) 72 3 331° 
46/- | 37/6 3a 4l/-xd) ~1/-| 33 9 | Soi 11/3 || 7. 4c Steel & Iron f BOrd?1 | 41/3 | —1/3/ 7 2 38/6 
8% | 7 2 744) —l4/ 510 4 47/- | 37% | 656 4a | Stanton Iron, £1...... i| 38/112 “ 419 Of 26/3 
£4612 | £391 | £44 | 42 3 18 Oe} 58/- | 376 | t3a t8b | Staveley Coal, etc, £1 || 44/419 3-| 519 6 63 
2612 | ‘2215 22loxd) —1p | 4 6e! 42) 30/3 |} Teel I2In¢ Stewarts & Lloyds £1 | 42/- | 4-1 35 5 28/101 
ti, | 33° = Baty! Se |_| Fran Hamer at. || ang | TS 33 5 30 
. j /41 | c e || . soe |] a ee : - 
Sed : . ie = dh ie ce ene % basis. i 
@) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (¢) Dividends for full year. (d) Paidtin e ing fi . ield. (g) Yield worked on 4% i 
( (h) Yield on 412% basis, (m) On payment of 21,% ¢ o Te = 6 ) Annies ia 0 te e. (f) a Vield wtlies at 56% of face value. (m 
(2) Yield worked on a 10% basis. (s) Yield worked on a 51° basis. (t) Yield worked on a 14°, basis. (v) Yield on 15/8% ; 
(w) Yield based on 40% of coupon. t Free of Income T, 


© sax, (¥) Yield based on 47% of coupon, (z) 1% paid free of income tax. 








SK in SenPaneea es 


ae Sie 


SET ged 


epee 


— 


Prices | 
Year 1938 i} 
Jan. 1 to 
Dec 14, | 
inclusive 
‘High- | Low- 
est est 
41/1012, 20/9 | 
$75 $38}o | 
27 814) 20/- 
27/6 176 
296 18/9 
459 33/110 
51516 379 
66,- | 40/742 
59 | 2/72 
56 | 2/6 
541.) 1/9 
76 39 
419 309 
48 1! 26/- 
399 25- 
69 1/10 
339 25 - 
49 6 36 3 
189 56 
453 32/< 
956 776 
1033 715/- 
26 189 
33.112 | 24/= 
793 | 67- 
21/3 16 - 
41 3 326 
30.6 20.6 
$13 $73 
05 - 626 
39 3 246 
34,3 28 6 
42/- 26 
51- 38 9 
279 1k 9 
35/- 26'< 
32:4 28.9 
50.9 4l/- 
39 - 33 /— 
33,10 95/< 
49/- 426 
38 9 32/<- 
41,10). 37,- 
25/- 17/< 
138 100 
23,9 20'- 
10954 90 
51/3 363 
39,412, 303 
32,6 21/10)2 
269 | 183° 
24,054 163 
23/112! 13/3 
57,6 47 6 
95,3 70'- 
33/3 239 
61/3 326 
1113 | g1/3 
17,1 96 
Tye 37 
46 2 toy 
24/6 143 
26 - 19a 
23/7!o| 16/6 
22/3 13/—= 
18/6 96 
30/- 18/1). 
30/- 18/3 © 
«t\~ 20'- 
38/6 | 316 
37.6 296 
18/10! 10- 
310 > OF 
30/10 te 
3/814 Pla 
113 lly 67/- 
32/6 | 21:9 
47 Tio 25 = 
6116 35 
12/101. 3— 
£42 | £337, 
116 315 
°8 41\6 
20/6 17/- 
25/- 
259 | 169 
16/6 | 11/- 
5i- | gig 
17/9 | gn 
B8/1Llo | 6¢ 
BS Lla | 6646 
9/6 63 
49/9 
299 | Spr 
17,;9 ' 
23:9 HY Me 
55/1) 40/- 
36/3 | 31/- 
Stig} 37, 
84/41» ent 
62/- | 40'- 
6854 } 323, 
Blo 6 
15/— | 8/3 
51/3 38/3 || 
33/~ | 21 llo 
38/6 | 28/11, 
26/3 | 9/0 jj 
one 16/6 || 
8/1015) 17/- i 
26/ | 45/— | 
* Bid 
(m) I 


ncluding bonus of 5% 


December 17, | 938 _ 





free of tax. (p) Annas 
t Free of Income Tex. 








THE ECONOMIST 





and offered prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. (a) Interim dividend. (4) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly di 


per share. Latest annual dividend equal to about 6-945, tax free. 


(t) Yield worked on 6% basis. 





vidends. (k) Yield on 20%, basis. 
(s) 813% paid free of income tax. 


(e) Allowing for rate of exchange. 


: | ~ | ¥ Prices, — 
ast two ) Pric - fear 1938 is 
Dividends | ; prices | 880! Yield Jan. 1 to Last two eit da 
i| Name of Security v7. §Q3 Dec. 14, Dec. 14, Dividends 7 Den q Cus Yield 
— 1933 yD a= 1934 inclusive Name ot Security 14, qos Dec 14. 
(a) (6) (¢) & ye 
o% ” 1] } 3 High- Low- (a) (6) (c) 1934 U os". 1938 
ennai ene — _ — est est ‘ aig = 
| i v o - 3 
Iron, Coal, &c,—cont. Lea“ 
Nil 8c Thornycroft, John £1 40/- 7 40 0 621 - ; 

le | Nile | U. States Steel $100.. $6812 + $1 Nil - i 55 6 20 6 72a Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 6: ! ‘ * d. 
3a 76 | Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 223 —3d 900 206 3/119 Nil c! Nil c Gaumont-Brit. 10/-.. 4/~ 7) Nit ° 
10c | 4a || Vickers 10/-............ 223 -l/-' 48 0. 353 an 3 16 ¢ Nil a@ Gen. Retract’s 10/-... 11/- 1. 14 | Lo 
10¢ | 121g ¢| Ward(Thos, W.) £1.. | 23/1!2 —7lod 10 14 0 | 90/715! 62 6 15 @ 25 6 Gestetner (D) (5/-)... | 25.7 7 te > 
1223, 17)gc| Weardale S. etc. Df £1, 38/1); , 900 % 6 68/9 5 @ 20 6 Harrisons&Cros.Df.£1 876 ge 
22136, 1212a| Whitehead 1. &S. £1 | 45 710 0 | 30- | yee || 132% 45, @) Harrods £1. ........ @i- tia) 6 2 0 
5¢ | 20c | Yarrow & Co. £1... | 60/- im si ae i 15 a 27126 Hawker Siddeley (5/-) | 24-  —~ 3g 8 10 0 

i} Textiles 353 20/~ 9 c 7 Imp. Airways {1 ... || 27/6 i. a oe 
Nil | Nil | Bleachers £1 ......... 2/9 | —3d Nil 13,9 “i= 5126 = 3. a@ Imp. Chem. Ord. £1 | 303 3d; 512 0 
Nil | Nil || Bradford Dyers £1...) 3/- Nil 1. 63 5 sc | Nil c! Imp. Smelting £17...) 11/3 Nil 
Nil | Nil | Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-... 3/6 | ... Nil $603" a 8 17126 t7!2 a Imp. Tobacco £1 ... 6 1; 319 oF 
Nil Nil || Calico Printers £1... | 3/10i2) —3d Nil 12 9° $3873 | c$2-25: c$2-00 Inter. Nickel n.p. ... | $57 3 9 6 
10c 10¢ | Coats,J.&P. £1 ... 356 -—9d' 512 0+ 403 Pe 3 6 $5 a International Tea5/- 10/3 417 6 

74 b 1p@| Courtaulds £1. ...... 28/3 |4+1lod 6 5 > || earee 27/6 6 b 4 a Lever & Unilever £1 36/3. | —Flog! 5 10 4 
7i26| _2isq| English Swg,Ctn. fi | 2941)... | 616 5 1° 15/7! 10 ¢ Nil @ Lon. & Th. OiWh£1 76 13 11 8 6 
Nil | Nil Fine Cotton Spin. £1 2/3 | —Lod Nil 513 43/9 2212 ¢) 20 c¢ London Brick £1 ... 46 10!>-1.10 810 3 
5lob 3 aq Linen Thread Stk. {1 296 +3d 5 ‘15 0 60 ‘eget 3 14’ 4 8) a Lyons(J.) Ord. £1... 5.4 4 5 9 

$121 c| $10 ¢ Patons & Baldwins /1 48/- a 4 2 9+ a3 42 6 27 26 15 a Marks & Spen.‘A’5/- 53] xd 317 6 
Nil a Nil 6) Whitworth & Mit. £1 7/3 Nil 37) . 8 M712@, 12!2 6) Murex £1 Ord. ...... 3 ‘3 3 
Electrical Manufactg. 35 6 2 1 95¢ b 2!2a Phillips (Godfrey) £1 32 6 769 

10 ¢ 10 ¢ Associated Elec. £1... 39 /- oes ae 21 3 10 b 7ioa Pinchin Johnson 10/- 24 4 WModi 7 30 
15 6b 5 a. British Insulated £1.. 826 > -39| 417 0 58.9 = : 12!2a@ 37126 Prices Trust Ord. 5/- 35 - 131 729 
15 6b 5 a Callenders £1......... 776 | —26 5 3 3 s 426 ll7g6 31gqa_ Radiation Ord. £1 ... 539 5 il b 

6 a 246 Crompton Park. A5/- 24-xd -1/-| 6 6 3 51 4 163 3a 14 & Ranks Ord. 5/-...... 169 ‘og| 5 10 
Nil c 10 c_| English Electric £1... 33/- = 600 14 3 473 2210 « 2212 ¢ Reckitt & Sons Ord. £1 5xd 6 410 0 
17}. c| 20 ¢ GeneralElectric £1... || 77-5... + 3 3] 14/6 8 bs 1856 5 a Sears (J.) Ord, 5’-... O19 | —~66! 8 6 0 
15 b 5 a| Henleys(W. T.)5/-.. | 19/41) —Tiod 5 3 4 606 5) - 2! ¢ 4 ¢ Smthfild.&Arg.Mt.£1 96 Se gs § O 
Tlob 5 a Johnson & Phillips £1 36 3 isha 618 0 3041 21 6 1212 d 2!2 a! Spillers Ord. £1...... 56 10 gs 5 7 
Tloc Toc Siemens £1 ......... 23/9 6.6 4 55 : 21/- Nil Nil Swed. Match. B.kr.25. 281 MNod| Nil 

Electric Light, &c. = + 539 4\4a 14 6 Tate and Lyle £1... 55 -xd > 
Nil $1 c Brazil Trac.,nopar... | $973 —1> 10 2 6 68 4!> 36/6 5 6 5 a Tilling, Thos. £1... 426 414 0 

9 6b 6 q Bournemouth & Ple. 676 |-Tiod 4 811 53 ah 22 6 ll 6 5 a lob. Secrts. Ord. £1 62 6xd +110 5§ 2 5 
5 } 2 3) British Pow. & Lt. £1 ra " as = J 24/~ 35 c¢ 25 c, Triplex SafetyG.10- 30 - 10 8 6 9 
46 315 q_ City of London £1... 32 - ; 414 0| 87 ‘ 2 70 - 10 a 13336 Tube Investments £1 82 6 Ss § 15 0 
5 b 34 Clyde Valley Elec. £1 363 S06! 639 334@ 16146 Turner & Newall £1. 78 1 vn 5 2 6 
710d 7 County of London £1 44/- | —2/- 500 a7 412 46 3 5 a Tio db United Dairies £1 ... 53 1 ae 41310 
5b 2i>q_ Edmundsons £1...... 25/6xd| —6d| 414 01 4 Le 16/- Tiga 15 6b United Molasses 6/8..2 21'3xd -—-4!1-d' 7 1 2 
5 b 2i5q Lancashire Elec. £1... 30/710 —7iod 418 0 393. 30/= 5 a 7126) W'llpapr Mfrs.Det.£1 326 Modi 714 0 
4b 7. a Lond. Ass. Elec. £1... 30 - Mod 413 9 70 31 3 : 8 3 a Wiggins, TeapeOrd. £1 37 - 9a 5 8 O 
a ' Metro. Electric £1... 48 11 — 419 0 40/- 45/- 5 a 4 6b Woolworth Ord. 5/=.. 57/6 13 5 4 0 
5156 = 21yq_ Midland Counties £1, 363—. 4 8 3. g4 526 2 Mines. 

416 215q North-East. Elec. £1 30/-|-1/-| 413 31 12 10! 2 95 ¢ 95 c¢ Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 813 13 414 0 ; 
6b 4 q North Metro. £1... 457 od 4 8 3 4 .. 8/- P6 a p& b&b BurmaCorp.Rs.9... 8.6 4\od) 9 3 OF 
Slob 1p Scottish Power £1... 35 —7ied 412 0. 813 } 3 Nil c| Nil | Commnwilth, Mng. 5'- 16 Nil 
5b 3 q Yorkshire Electric... | 386 -1/- 4 2 8 38/9 64a = 1354 6 Cons.Glds.of S. Af. £1 65.7 6 1 6 

Gas : = ic, _ a i : —— Mines 10/-... 16 519 0 

24a s & Gas L. : oi 9) , : 0 a Ni e Beers (Det.) £212 74 910 0 
at ¢ rt 6 a .S= 4 -_" : - : 69/4!> 41/10! 20 ¢ 15. c/ Jo’burg. Cons. £1... | 463 1/3; 6 9 9 
Blea Deb Siee.camstene fi 29/6 ‘ ai8 0 30/1012 11h a 114 b Randtontein AE ceveee 40 7 = 
3 6b 2104 5. Metropolitan Stk. | 1045 5 5 3 1972 - rm a st 6 ne Tenet axe bie 5 6 0 

otors and Cycle lo 1 . eee ; 4 Nil 
15 ¢ 12tec!| Albion Motors Ord. £1 ai-|—43| 516 6 = 72 — 10 @ 10 b&b RoanAntelopeCpr.5/- 166 ] 6:3 3 
t2lo a +5 “ Assoc. Equip. Ord. £1 326 +4!od 412 4+ 918, 2°8 75 a 7 6b Sub Nigel 10 Mi icuss 1) 6 9 O 
50 ¢ 30 ¢! Austin 5/- 54/410 Teddi 6 3 2 , J. 6/- 6 2/6 a@ Union Cp. 12 6 ty pd. 8 5 6 O 
Ni im Met: home a oo v2 9253; 439 Nil Nil | W. Witwatersrand10/-| 63 , Nil 
Nil ¢ 10 ¢) Birm.Sml. Arms £1.. 25/3 a 718 O 19/9 5/2! i : 7: . 
33: a 663 b| Dennis l/- .......0.-.. 163 —26 = + _ 214 10 ¢ Nil ¢ Wiluna Gold £1..... 129 3d Nil 

6 ¢ 5 ¢ | Ford Motors £1....... 1610lo —7iod 5 18 6 $e TQ 
212a 12106 BME, 5, LIT) cts cases 56 3 ai 5 6 0 NEW ISSUE PRICES 
= ¢ 25 6 ¢ ie Pcs o- |= 239) 33) 61 Ct 

c¢ 45 ¢| Morris Motors5/-Od...289 | -1/3. 716 0 Issue! Dec. 14, (“Danse ta ; Change 

5 a 15 6 Ral.CycleHold. £1... 389 —1/3' 10 6 6 Issue price ey since Issue — Dec oe since 
16156 = F1og_ Rolls-Royce £1 ...... 110/-| ... 4 110 Dec. 7 — "= iDec. 7 
40 cc! 2219 ¢, Stand. Motor 5/- ... 166\-3d 616 3 a 

Shipping Brooke TI. 5/— 11/0-1116 | —3d  N.Met.4°%% pf. 20- 3d dis - Pst 
15 6b 5 q Clan Line Steam. £1 4) - 4 9 © Bt-Elec. Rs.2/- 30-3 6 wee Scot.Pr.4", pf. 20/- 9d pm 4\-d 
Nil Nil CONNIE BF ccsvacesee se 26. 3d Nil Bt. Pwr. &c. | 21/-| Mod dis laylor T.5 21/- 3d dis-3d pm 

3 ¢ 5 ¢ Furness, Withy £1... 17'6 | —6d 514 3 4}2°. pf liod pm —1l2 | Ultramar. 10 - 30 3-31 3 
Qioai | =8106, P.&O. Def. £1 ... || 21/- | —1/6| 710 7 Hk-Sid 4°,, db.. 99 | 13g-11g dis | —! Un. Steel 4 . | 129-15g pm ( 
4lo¢ 5 ~¢ Royal Mail Lines £l 186 tise Ss 26 Hse. Pp. 4)2°, 100!5-101); Woolworth 5,— 58 - 57 7!0-58 1 10 
Nil c Nil ¢: UnionCastle Ord. £1 0 15/- Nil os , 

E Tea and Rubber i\ " 

Zinc = «¢| Allied Sumatra £1... | 13/9| -6d, 7 5 8| UNIT TRUST PRICES 
4 a 5 6b Anglo-Dutch £1 .. 25/3 Od 7 4 0}; , eres : 
> CG 20 Gi Be EAE ccsccccee 27- -19 1114 O} as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association i 
6 b 2 a Jhanzie Tea £1 ...... 0/- | -1/3| 8 O O} (Table does not include certain closed trusts) 

a : 7 »b Jorehaut Tea £1...... = ) ‘i : ; : es Dec. 14, Change Change 
lo a) ‘ ese |} S0/= | — : ; c. 14, aie : . Yec. 14, _ 

Sa B's Linas Pleat AA. ie = dca 613 3| Name and Group 1938 since || Neme end Group a | ae 

S @ gh Lenten Acca. | 3/6) ... | 7 220 | Manele Se. Dec. 7 Dec. 7 

6 b 4 a Rubber Trust £1 ... 4i3|-l/-| 73 § ae Bond ht a i aomemoae aaces 13 7lo bid 3d 

a : . i Bd aaa imited Invest. —-18 9x aie eystone 2n 11] Lilo bid , 

6% = M26! United ——s a 2/10!2| —3d| 7 0 0) Mid. & Stha. 18/--189 |— 3d Keystone Flex. | 13/41-144 Lod 
20 b §& a@ Anglo-Iranianf{l ... 990'- | —2/6 511 0 Scot. & Northn. 16,9-17/6 .. | Keystone Cons. 133-143) |— Lod 
32!29a@ 12106 Apex (Trinidad) 5/- 273 -—3d' 8 5 OO. Bank-Insurance KeystoneGld. Cts 12,9-13,9 ove 
Nil Nil || Attock £1 .....ccee- . || 45/3 | —9d'... Nil Bank & Insur. 17/6-18/6 | — 3d Allied 
25 6 5 a Burmah Oil £1 ...... 4316... 7 3 3k Insurance* 199-209 ... | Amer. Indus. ... 199-20°9 3d 

10d psc lidpsc Mexican Eagle M.$4 5/- | +3d a SS ae 169-179 | — 3d | Brit. Ind. Ist ... 16/--17/- |— 3d = 

6 a 11 6 Royal Dutch fi.100... £36! + 1g 5 15 Oe Invest Trust* 12/1015-13/9 eee Do. 2nd 14/--15 -xd sas 
t7\oa@ $12!ob Shell Transport £1... 4lzo) —139 5 0 6t Scot. B.L.1.T.* 14 3-15 3 Do. 3rd 143-15 3 3d 
10 a 17iod Trinidad Lease. Ai 4716 —136 6 4 O Cornhill deb.* 21/-bid | ... ||_,De. 4th =| = 14/9-15,9 |— 3d 

é “te 4 + ey nhill def.*... | 12/3-13 3 ae 3d Elec. Inds. Lote ! 15 6-166 —- 3d 
Miscellaneous Cor i 
5 ¢ 5 c Aerated Bread £l... 17/6xd ... | 514 3 National | Mesle & Mins. | 13/3-14/3 |- 34 
: c 8 € Allied News. £il eee 19 = = : - 5 National ae 16/9-17'9 ~~ ¢ - ey oe 16, --17,- wee 
a P os ae : % == 5 ! * 

i 3 Jae oe sided] —64| 5 4 0 | RES. De yiea3 hie | Died Brit-Emp.lstunit | 163-17 3 lied 
0 | 10 fl Ames Eee Pie Sil |) 12/3 |... | 8 4 0 || Reteenca” | 19/--20/> | — 6d | ert, Gen C” | 14/3-15/3 3a 
263 ¢ 25 - . e 5) 1 Ohl 2628 6 smaigamate ' & | yy, Rubber & Tin {| = 1/0!p-1/2 Re | 

; 25. ¢ Assoc. News. Df. 5/ 10 2 CeRBEET ..<..0000 15,9-16/9 1}; it. & A 15/--1¢ 
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Industry and Trade 


The Plight of Shipping and Shipbuilding — 
Alarm at the grave outlook for the British shipping and 
shipbuilding industries is growing. The decline in 
international trade since last year has led to a marked 
increase in unemployed shipping tonnage and to a sharp 
fall in freight rates. The deterioration in shipping, in turn, 
has led to a severe curtailment of new orders placed with 
shipbuilders, who were also handicapped by the high 
price of steel. Both shipowners and shipbuilders, 
moreover, are suffering severely from subsidised com- 
petition, against which they are individually almost 
helpless. On Wednesday last week representatives of 
the workers’ organisations in shipbuilding met Members 
of Parliament from shipyard constituencies to discuss 
the steady fall in orders experienced this year and the 
present almost complete lack of liner, tanker and cargo 
ship work. The managing director of Cammell Laird 
and Company, speaking on the same day at the launch 
of a submarine, said that his firm had received one small 
civil order in over twelve months. In twenty years the 
number of workers in shipyards has fallen from 312,000 
to 172,000. In 1929 the shipping tonnage under con- 
struction in Great Britain was equal to the tonnage 
building in the rest of the world. To-day the rest of the 
world is building twice as much as British yards ; and 
Britain herself is building less tonnage on foreign account 
than foreigners are building on hers. No wonder that the 
demand for Government action is growing more insistent. 
On Tuesday this week Viscount Runciman announced 
in the House of Lords that a fact-finding Committee, 
composed of representatives of the coasting, tramp and 
liner sections of the shipping industry was investigating 
the problem. The Government, alive to the danger of a 
further contraction in Britain’s mercantile fleet, is now 
awaiting the industry’s recommendations. Clearly, there is 
a case for speedy action. 


* * * 


The Reduction in Iron and Steel Prices.—The 
maintenance of iron and steel prices at boom levels 
throughout 1938, when the trend of free-market prices 
was downwards and when general business activity was 
declining, has been severely criticised. The growing 
disparity between the prices of steel and other industrial 
products is revealed by the Board of Trade’s indices. 
In July, 1937, when the Board of Trade’s index of 
the prices of all industrial products stood at 116.1 
(1930= 100), its index of iron and steel prices was 137.6. 
In November this year, the two indices stood at 111.7 and 
138.3, respectively. While iron and steel prices have thus 
remained practically unchanged since the onset of 
recession, those of all industrial products have fallen by 
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no less than 11.7 per cent. Some of the reasons for this 
disparity are given in a leading article on page 606, 
The reduction in iron and steel prices from January 1, 
1939, announced on December 9th, will reduce this 
disparity, though only to a moderate extent. In contrast 
to the current prices which were fixed for the whole of 
1938, the new price list is subject to revision at the end 
of June, 1939. An estimate of the extent of the reduction 
in the principal products is given below :— 


PERCENTAGE REDUCTION IN PRICES OF IMPORTANT MATERIALS 


o/ t 0 


Basic pig iron .......+6 75 | Ship-plates ......... 7:6 
Hematite pigiron...... 9°4 | Joists and sections... 5:7 
Billets, untested ..... o BQ | BRRMS  ncocccccescvccee. . 62 
Billets, tested ........ . 8-2 Black sheets ......... 6:3 
eR 6°4 Galvanised sheets ... 6:8 


Like those of steel products, the new prices of basic and 
hematite pig iron and of scrap used in the manufacture 
of steel, have been fixed until the end of June, 1939. 
The cut in scrap prices, from £3 7s. 6d. per ton to 
£2 19s. per ton, was announced prior to the issue of the 
new price list for iron and steel. 


* * * 


The Consumption of Steel.—The reduction in iron 
and steel prices, though welcomed by consumers, is 
unlikely, by itself, to bring about a major revival in 
consumption. The extent to which it will reduce costs 
of production in consuming industries will depend on the 
ratio of the cost of iron and steel to the total cost of 
production in individual industries. In the following table 
we have analysed, for a number of important steel- 
consuming industries, the ratio of the cost of steel (a) to 
the total value of their output, and (6) to the cost of the 
materials (including fuel and electricity) consumed by 
them. The analysis is based on the results of the 1935 
Census of Production :— 


STEEL CONSUMPTION AS A PERCENTAGE OF (a) THE TOTAL VALUE 
OF OUTPUT, AND (6) OF THE VALUE OF MATERIALS 

Value of all 

Materials 

Total consumed 

Value of (incl. fuel & 

Output _ electricity) 


o/ 


I. ccicininimnuniassiiiiabniiannin ~ 11-2 20°5 
Mechanical engineering} ............s00+08 16-0 38-0 
Electrical engineering .......... seneeagenen 3°6 7°8 
Motor cars and cycles (steel products 

Si csilalltsdaisidiaiteiidaa ines re 7:8 13-3 


Motor cars and cycles (incl. consumption 


of ready-made parts) ............s.cc0eees 15:9 27:0 
Hardware, hollow-ware, metallic furni- 

ture and sheet metal trade .............05 22:0 44:5 
Chains, nails, screws and misc. forgings 33:1 671 
nn Sudtiadhiniiaasantibdeginetinittiiieasienas 37-4 59°5 
Tools and implements ...............eee00s 18:7 50°7 
Railway carriage and wagon building ... 21-9 38 «2 
Railways ..........000.. liducalsctantbibahesiisas 9-6 28°6 
I allie lie EE a 4-1 lil 
Building and contracting (structural and 

reinforcement steel) ...........ccsececese 1:7 3:1 


* Excluding steel contained in purchased machinery. _ .. 

t Including prime movers and boilers (other than marine); 
marine engineering, textile machinery and accessories, machine 
tools, printing and bookbinding machinery, agricultural machinery, 
other mechanical engineering products, constructional engineering, 
repair work and work done for the trade. 


The importance of steel in the cost of production and, 
hence, the incidence of the cut in prices, varies consider- 
ably from industry to industry ; but the reductions have 
been too small to make much impression on the total cost 
of the major consuming trades, unless they are accom- 


panied by special concessions arising from the standard- 
isation of requirements. 


—-- 
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Lancashire Cotton Campaign.—The campaign 
launched in Lancashire for the purpose of drawing atten- 
tion to the serious condition of the cotton industry is gain- 
ing in intensity. At the request of the trade unions, the 
employers have agreed to take part in a joint deputation 
to the Government, and on Tuesday next week there will 
be a meeting in Manchester of leading employers and trade 
union officials, when it is expected that a letter will be 
sent to the Prime Minister asking him to receive the depu- 
tation. Meanwhile, representatives of the various branches 
of the industry are passing resolutions which are being 
sent to the Government and the Lancashire Members of 
Parliament. These resolutions urge that all sections of the 
industry should combine to demand from the Government 
a more realistic treatment of the problems which confront 
the cotton industry. Satisfaction has been expressed that 
agreement has at last been reached between the Joint 
Committee of Cotton Trade Organisations and the Govern- 
ment with regard to the Cotton Trade Enabling Bill, and 
it is understood that the revised proposals will be circu- 
lated to the trade at the end of this week. It is already 
pointed out, however, that although an Enabling Bill would 
assist the industry, the Government should make more 
determined efforts to find markets for Lancashire goods. 
Meanwhile, the employers in the weaving section of the in- 
dustry have definitely refused the demand of the Weavers’ 
Amalgamation for a minimum wage of 83d. per hour or 
35s. for a full working week of 48 hours. The employers 
announced that in their opinion the difficulties of granting 
the request were insurmountable. The operatives are dis- 
satisfied with the refusal, and the decision of the employers 
will be discussed at further meetings of the members of 
the trade union. 


* * * 


Overseas Trade Maintained.—For six months or 
more, the monthly value of British imports and exports 
has varied very little. The value of imports has lain be- 
tween £70 millions and £80 millions, and that of British 
exports between £35 millions and £45 millions. The 
returns for November show that this stability continued 


U.K. IMPoRTS AND Exports 
(£000) 


| Change between 
| 1936 | 1937 1938 | 1937 and 1938 








: November | Percent. 
Total Imports 78,680 | 97,268 78,028 | — 19,240 — 19:8 
British Exports | 38,441 | 45,183 | 42,923 | — 2,200 — 5-4 
Te caports snesene 4,343 | 5,306, 5,114, — 192 — 3-6 
Total GRID ssicincaatahennce | 42,784 | 50,489 | 48,037 | — 2,452 4-8 
ExcessofImportsover Exports| 35,896 | 46,779 | 29,901 | — 16,788 — 38-2 
Transhipments under bond.. | 2,724 | 3,406 | 3,106 —- 30\— 92 

a en Months ended November! | | 
evra eran roncetesernensenss | 765,872 | 935,723 846,948 | — 88,775 9-5 
British Exports ....ssseesseee. | 400,254 | 477,980 432,001 | — 45,979 |— 9-4 
RECRPOMS | esssssseessnsesessees | 54,596 | 70,224 56,808 | — 13,416 |— 19-1 
Ba APOMS ossssesesseeseeees | 454,850 | 548,204 488,809 | — 59,395 |— 10°8 
-xcess of Importsover Exports | 311,022 387,519 | 358,139 | — 29,380 |— 7:6 
— 4,629 |— 13-5 


Transhipments under bond.. | 26,046 34,385 | 29,756 | 


{ 





in that month. Compared with October, imports were 
smaller by £1 million, British exports increased by £0°5 
million, and re-exports fell by £0.3 million. Compared 
with a year ago, the value of imports in November fell by 
a fifth, and that of British exports by 5:4 per cent. ; 
the much greater fall in the value of imports, due partly 
to the fall in prices, reduced the excess of imports over 
€xports by more than a third of that in November, 1937. 


* * * 


ee Trade by Commodities.—Quantitative 
are — in the imports and exports of important materials 
inane len in the accompanying tables. Of the eighteen 
only enue the table of imports, the intake of 
lead —of which iron ore and scrap, petroleum and 

are the most important—was smaller than in 


RETAINED IMPORTS—MONTH OF NOVEMBER 








Item and Measure 1936 1937 1938 

aa 000 cwts. | 9,293 8,149 9,447 
Beet and veal ............ wees 000 cwts. | 944 1.0 $4 1,02 3 
Mutton and lamb 000 cwts. 317 "36" "510 
Sugar (unrefined) 000 cwts. 4,264 3 375 3 752 
Iron ore and scrap 7000 tons | 515 787 245 
Raw COMMON... .cesscrecceseneees 7000 centals | 1,533 2,194 837 
Sheep’s and lambs’ wool ...... 7000 centals | 538 435 516 
Flax, hemp and jute ........csccsseseeeee tons 31,163 | 29,960 32,941 
Crude petroleum .........ccccccces *000 galls. | 39,786 | 50,508 34.5 49 
Hides, wet and dry ..........00008 "000 cwts. | 152 158 169 
\ ood | TT °000 tons 215 176 176 
PIT sietnitigcnccaiiankadinced 7000 centals —17 288 21 
U TIWIOUGHE COMPEE o.c.cccscccccacescees tons 27,988 39,372 |} 32,134 
"pe tons | 24,503 37,824 | 22.761 
Tin: Ore and concentrates ............ tons | 4,292 6,637 | 3,682 

Blocks, ingots, slabs and bars tons | 336 680 $54 
Tron and steel manufactures ...... 7000 tons | 90 272 69 
PN cic oitderdhcscdacecnenavaecasis tons 8,998 11,513 9,754 


October. Compared with a year ago, there was an increase 
in imports of wheat, meat, wool and flax, hemp and jute. 
Imports of raw cotton showed little change from October, 
but were only 38 per cent. of those in November, 1937. 


BRITISH ExPORTS—MONTH OF NOVEMBER 


Item and Measure | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 
di nessuiininas Oconatdbneawumaiamien 7000 tons 2,920 | 3,512 3,292 
Iron and steel scrap .....cscccsseeseeeees tons 16,300 8,722 | 40,654 
Pig-iron and ferro-alloys ...........006+ tons 7,548 14,002 | 16,085 
er tons 13,196 17,468 16,595 
Total, iron and steel manufactures ... tons 193,311 198,008 181,228 
"WORRIES TIBCRIIEED ccccciccisccccscccaseces tons 4,827 | 7,561 | 5.554 
SI II 6 sc dasctecdndcavercvosse tons 31,997 40,275 37,688 








Cotton yarns ...... 7000 Ib. 12,424 11,374 11,911 


Cotton piece-goods 7000 sq. yds. 154,414 150,686 119,946 
NE iidicankscocabectasagasundinxs 000 Ib. 4,936 2,957 2,487 
Worsted yarns .. sseve OOO MD. | 2,460 1,734 2,409 
Woollen tissues ... . 7000 sq. yds. | 5,178 5,353 | 4,475 
be °000 sq. yds. | 3,181 3,108 | 2,159 
Linen piece-goods .........00. 7000 sq. yds. | 7,180 5,247 | 4,551 
Leather boots and shoes ......... doz. pairs | 39,685 38,541 | 34,006 
IID cc dpcariecdudiecestdeusapacesasseas cwts. 20,896 18.926 | 23,384 
PODEr GRE COPEOORTA ..ccccccccseccece cwts. | 349,161 386,654 | 327,529 
Locomotives and partS  .......eseeeeee tons 1,182 | 766 2,547 
Motor vehicles and chassis ........... No. | 9,016 3217 | 96,127 


Exports were generally larger in volume than in October; 
only exports of wool tops showed a marked decline 
compared with that month. Exports of iron and steel 
scrap, of pig iron and ferro-alloys, of cotton yarns, wool 
tops, leather and locomotives rose in November compared 
with the corresponding month of 1937; shipments of 
the other items declined. 


* * * 


Brighter Prospects for Oil.—When we surveyed 
the outlook for the oil markets on page 187 of The 
Economist of October 22nd, the scene was dominated by 
the cut in the price of American (Mid-Continent) crude 
oil from $1.22 to $1.02 per barrel and by the weakness of 
Gulf export prices. We indicated, however, that Gulf 
export prices would have to fall a good deal further before 
the British motorist could expect to reap the benefit in 
the shape of cheaper petrol. Actually export prices in the 
Gulf are now slightly lower than they were then; never- 
theless, the likelihood of a cut in British petrol prices 
appears to be receding owing to the gradual improvement 
on the American market. The consumption of petrol in the 
United States was stimulated by the persistence of mild 
weather until well into November, and stocks are now 
slightly below the level of a year ago, despite the main- 
tenance of refinery operations at a high level. Meanwhile, 
largely in consequence of the retention of the five-day week 
in Texas, crude oil stocks are now not far above the 
economic minimum of 250 million barrels, as calculated 
recently by the Bureau of Mines. The one really dark spot 
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in the picture is the magnitude of gas and fuel oil stocks 
which, at around 150 million barrels, are practically 25 per 
cent. up on the year. Prospects are now regarded more 
optimistically than for some considerable time. Thus, the 
statisticians of the American Petroleum Institute recently 
calculated that domestic sales of petrol would be 4 per 
cent. higher in 1939 than in 1938, assuming the con- 
tinuance of the present upward trend of business activity 
in the United States. Sales of light distillate fuel oils (for 
domestic heating purposes) are expected to rise during the 
six months to March 31st by as much as 15 per cent. com- 
pared with the 1937-38 season. And, with the wheels of 
industry turning more quickly, sales of lubricants and of 
heavy industrial fuel oils should begin to pick up in the 
near future. Stocks of these products would thus be reduced 
to more manageable proportions. Export requirements of 
finished products are more difficult to forecast, since the 
demand of European Governments is incalculable; but 
there seem to be solid grounds for expecting a marked 
expansion in total demand for American oil products in 
the near future. Whether this increase will be followed by 
an improvement in prices must be dependent in the main 
upon the level of refinery activity. According to the presi- 
dent of the American Petroleum Institute, the refineries’ 
throughput of crude oil should not exceed a daily average 
of 3.1 million barrels between now and the end of March. 
Operations are still rather above this level; but if the 
necessary adjustment is made, a gradual improvement in 
the oil markets should result. 


* * * 


British Coal in France.—The Anglo-French Trade 
Agreement of June, 1934, provided for a barter arrange- 
ment for the exchange, quarterly, of 120,000 tons of coal 
for 80,000 tons of pitwood. The price of the coals to be 
supplicd under this agreement was not subject to any 
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specific arrangement; it was to follow the trend of market 
prices, but provision was made for the quarterly deter- 
mination of the price of the pitprops by a joint committee 
representing British coal producers, French coal importers, 
French pitwood exporters, and British pitprop importers. 
It was also a part of the specific provisions of the general 
agreement that the French Government guaranteed to the 
United Kingdom its then existing percentage (49.5) of the 
“normal” quota of foreign imports under the French 
licensing system. This “ normal” quota does not include 
bunker coal, metallurgical coal or supplementary alloca- 
tions, and because of the exclusion of these classes the 
“ normal ” quota applies to only about 50 per cent. of the 
coal equivalent of the total coal, coke and patent fuel 
imports of France. Last June representations were made by 
British coal exporters that these undertakings had not been 
fulfilled and that licences granted originally for the import 
of British coals had been transferred to cover imports of 
fuels from Continental countries. Moreover, it was com- 
plained that while British calliery owners had complied 
with their obligations under the coal-pitwood barter agree- 
ment, France had not taken her full quota of coals, the 
accumulated arrears now amounting to approximately 
450,000 tons. As a result of the representations made last 
June the transfer of licences has been stopped, and Britain’s 
share of the French import trade has increased. It is, 
however, still considerably less than it was when the French 
import licensing system was first established in 1931. For 
the ten months ended October, 1938, Britain’s share of 
French crude coal imports was 34 per cent., compared with 
just over SO per cent. in the datum period 1928-30 adopted 
for the purposes of the licensing system, and her share of 
the intake of coal, coke and patent fuel was 29.5 per cent., 
against just over 40 per cent. This development has been 
receiving the attention of the French and British Govern- 
ments, and it is anticipated that the position of British coal 
in the French market will be improved in relation to that 
of other foreign coals under the revised conditions now in 
contemplation. The French Government, however, has 
intimated to the British Government that the exigencies of 
the foreign exchange position compel it to encourage the 
consumption of domestic instead of foreign coals; if the 
French Government’s efforts to increase domestic produc- 


tion succeed, the intake of British and other foreign coals 
may be further restricted. 


® » * 


Iron and Steel Production in November.—The 
iron and steel production returns for November, given in 
the accompanying table, show that the improvement in the 
industry has been maintained. The fall in the output of 
pig iron is explained by the fact that November contains 
one day less than October. Calculated on a daily basis, the 
output of pig iron rose from 15,142 tons in October to 
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PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN IRON AND STEEL 
(In thousands of tons) 




















Production Foreign Trade 

Posies | | Steel I Total | British 
: teel Ingots otal E 
| Pig Iron and Castings | Imports | Exports 
| | 

1913—Monthly Average ...... 855-0 638 °6 185:9 | 4141 
1929 » (teens 632°4 803-0 2352 | 364-9 
1932 ” | ieee 297°8 438°5 132:7 157°4 
1936 ” a Saaae 643°5 982°1 123-6 | 183°8 
1937 ” ame 7080 1,080-3 170-0 | 214°7 
si I icine 769 6 1,133-6 220-5 | 206° 
= ee TC 762:3 1,178 3 272°'5 | 198°! 
» December . 783-8 1,103°8 288:3 | 196°8 
1938—January ... 761-1 1,081-4 308 -7 191-2 

» February... 693-3 1,057°6 230°4 156 
nae eles 7146 1,115-8 2768 176°1 
oe 7A “sic wee | 661-0 9386 61:5 168° * 
a: NEE taticeniiesiaeeia a 633-9 957-0 55-7 167 ; 
a _ paeoahebebaebinaesens 541-5 776°1 60-9 150 : 
. MU stn tosnphadoubbaased 507-8 683-2 65:0 135 1 
a” litical 443-0 658-9 50-6 135 4 
” September ............00. 429°8 754°7 61:8 138 : 

oe, esate tiietans 469 4 854:0 52:4 159 
; 181:2 

“aa I 4615 860-0 65:9 
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15,383 tons in November, and that of crude steel from 
32,877 tons to 33,077 tons. The number of blast-furnaces 
in operation rose from 76 at the end of October to 79 at 
the end of the past month. Both imports and exports of 
iron and steel materials showed an increase last month ; 
exports, in particular, showed a welcome improvement. 


* * * 


Copper Supplies and Consumption.—After rising 
from 191,000 short tons in September to 200,000 tons in 
October, the world’s apparent consumption of copper fell 
sharply to 178,000 tons in the past month. Theimprove- 
ment in demand in October, which caused the price of 
standard copper to rise above £48 per long ton, prompted 
the co-operating copper producers to remove the restric- 
tion on output from October 15th. Conversely, the sharp 
fall in demand in November and December, which drove 
the price of copper below £43 per long ton, and threatened 
a further decline, induced the co-operating producers to 
reimpose restriction, at the rate of 105 per cent. of the 
agreed tonnages from December 15th, and at 100 per 
cent. from January 1, 1939. It remains to be seen whether 
the reduction is sufficient to maintain prices at about £45 
per long ton, the level apparently desired by the co- 
operating producers. Owing to the fall in apparent con- 
sumption last month, world stocks of blister copper showed 
an increase; but this is not yet reflected in stocks of refined 
copper which remained unchanged at 425,000 short tons, 
equivalent to less than three months’ consumption. A re- 
vival of demand in the United States would undoubtedly 


arrest the fall in prices, though, at the moment, there are 
no indications of an early resumption of the re-stocking 
movement across the Atlantic. 


* * * 


_ Brazil’s New Coffee Policy.—One year has passed 
since in November, 1937, Brazil abandoned her fixed 
price for coffee exports, and the change in policy has met 
with more favourable results than most observers dared 
to expect. It is true that the price of Brazilian coffee has 
fallen considerably ; the London quotation for Santos 
Superior declined from 47s. 6d. per cwt. in November to 
27s. 6d. per cwt. in April last. Since then, however, there 
has been a steady improvement, and at present the price 
for this grade is about 34s. 6d. per cwt. But this decline 
in price has been more than compensated for by a marked 
increase in Brazil’s exports of coffee. Exports from Rio 
and Santos in the first tive months of the present season— 
from July to November—totalled 5.7 million bags, an 
increase of 2.4 million bags or 70 per cent. compared with 
the corresponding period of 1937. Part of this increase 
has been at the expense of other producers of coffee, but 
the greater part of it represents an increase in demand ; 
in these same five months, world deliveries totalled 11.1 
million bags, against 9.5 million bags in the corresponding 
months of the previous seasons. Brazil has also been 
favoured by a small world crop of mild coffees, grown 
largely in other countries ; consequently, it is expected 
that Brazil will be able to dispose, in the remainder of the 
current season, of increased quantities of her own crop, 
which is more than sufficient to supply any reasonable 
expansion in demand. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


THE event of the week has been the 
publication of the iron and steel price 
list which will be in force during the 
first half of 1939. The reduction has 
been welcomed by consumers, and 
while it is unlikely, by itself, to cause a 
major revival in consumption, the 
volume of purchases is expected to ex- 
pand after the removal of uncer- 
tainty. In the tinplate industry output 
has been sharply curtailed to the lowest 
level since last August. Reports from 
coal-mining centres point to the dearth 
of forward purchases. There has been 
no expansion of new business in the 
cotton trade, and the campaign for 
Government assistance is growing in 
Intensity. The wool textile trade re- 
mains fairly active and jute manufac- 
turers remain busy, despite the luil in 
new business. 


Coal 


_ Sheffield.—Collieries are approach- 
ing full-time working on the higher 
quota, and stocks are being accumu- 
lated to meet requirements during the 
Period when the pits are shut down for 
the Christmas holiday. Industrial de- 
mand is steady, but deliveries to steel- 
Works are easing in view of the 
approach of stocktaking. Small coal is 
a freely to electricity generating 
stations. Gas coal is better, and house 
coal is much more active. South York- 
Shire hards are quoted at 18s. to 19s. 
coo * pits. There is a fairly good 
por ae 2 Fy large selected patent-oven 
bia = graded coke of all sizes, but 
‘t-Iurnace coke is easy around 22s. 
Per ton on rail at ovens. 
banner business continues quiet, and 
nkering business hangs fire. Shippers 
Would like to see completed the arrange- 


ments for the co-ordination of district 
prices, giving a better chance to trade 
through Humber ports compared with 
Scottish and North-East Coast ports. 
The suggested levy of 3d. per ton on 
outputs to provide a subsidy on export 
coal is welcomed. It resembles the 
scheme adopted successfully in the 
Midlands before the passing of the Coal 
Mines Act. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.— Most col- 
lieries in the North-East coalfield have 
sufficient trade to the end of the year, 
but there is little inquiry ahead, and at 
the moment there is not as much trade 
booked for next year as is usual in 
December. Northumberland steam col- 
lieries are well placed for large screened 
coal. but there is still much difficulty 
in finding an outlet for smalls. Ihe 
Durham market is fairly steady, but 
some collieries need prompt trade. 


* 


Glasgow.—There is still a scarcity 
of new business, and the collieries are 
now having to rely largely on their 
contract work. Buyers in general appear 
to be holding off to see whether prices 
will be reduced. The market, however, 
remains steady in tone under the con- 
trol arrangements. Shipping trade has 
presented no new feature. Only a small 
inquiry has come forward so far for 
next vear’s deliveries, and this branch 
of the trade is closing the year on a dis- 
tinctly quiet note, with the tonnages 
dispatched well down on last year. To 
date the total shipment figure 1s 
10,115,000 __ tons, compared with 


11,589,000 tons a year ago, Land sale 
trade is moving fairly steadily. 


* 


Cardiff.—There is no sign of the 
usual pre-Christmas expansion in the 
production and supply of South Wales 
coals, and many collieries are working 
at a lower percentage of capacity than 
at any other period this year. Ship- 
ments in the foreign and coastwise 
trades during the past four weeks have 
averaged nearly 20 per cent. less than 
in October, and in the week ended 
December 11th they totalled 360,000 
tons, compared with 429,254 tons in 
the corresponding period last year. The 
chief cause of the weakness is the con- 
traction in trade with France, but it is 
also partly due to the expiration of 1938 
contracts, and to reduced deliveries to 
foreign coaling depots. New contracts, 
however, are being arranged for next 
year, and those reported this week in- 
clude an order for 160,000 tons of an- 
thracite duff for Dutch electricity 
works and another from Greek con- 
sumers who have during the last two or 
three years been obtaining their supplies 
from Germany. Duff grains and other 
sized coals are a firm and improved 
market, but for most other qualities the 
demand is weak. Prices are nominally 
unchanged. 


Iron and Steel 


London.—The announcement of 
the new prices for the first six months 
of 1939 has been favourably received 
by the market, says the official report 
of the London Iron and Steel Ex- 
change. Although it is yet too early to 
see the effect the reductions will have 
in stimulating business it is realised that 
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taking into consideration the present 
costs the steelmakers have gone as far as 
could be expected to meet consumers. — 

In the pig iron department a fair 
amount of inquiry has been put into 
circulation; but many consumers have 
still to take delivery of material con- 
tracted for in the earlier part of the 
year. The new prices for foundry iron 
have yet to be announced and business 
in that market remains largely in a 
state of suspension. 

The demand for semi-finished steel 
continues to broaden and should be 
helped by the price reductions. Whilst 
some firms still hold substantial stocks, 
a fair volume of business has been 
placed with British producing works, 
most of which have improved their 
position. 

Business in the finished steel section 
of the market shows signs of improving 
and after the announcement of the 
new prices a considerable volume of in- 
quiry developed. The works, however, 
are not well employed and for the time 
being are able to give quick delivery. 
Most of the business is still of a hand- 
to-mouth character, but some of the in- 
quiry circulating is for delivery well 
into 1939. 





Sheffield.—The iron and steel mar- 
ket has accepted the various reductions 
in the stabilised prices of iron and steel 
with quiet satisfaction, and there has 
been some improvement in the volume 
of business this week. The approach of 
the holidays, however, has had a 
counteracting effect, and no great de- 
velopment is expected until they are 
passed. Complete delivery of many con- 
tracts will not have been taken by the 
end of the year as a result of the re- 
cession earlier in the year, so that a 
good number of consumers may not 
find it necessary to come immediately 
into the market. 

There has been some buying of basic 
pig iron on the reduction of 7s. 6d. per 
ton, but demand for forge and foundry 
iron, concerning the prices of which no 
announcement has so far been made, is 
very limited. Business in hematites 
shows some improvement at the new 
quotations—a reduction of 12s. 6d. per 
ton, plus reduced extras. 

Price reductions in steel, ranging 
from 10s. to 25s. per ton over the 
first six months of next year, are mainly 
at the expense of the manufacturers, 
Seeing that raw material costs are in 
most cases unchanged. There has been 
a fairly good inquiry this week for basic 
billets, and some expansion of business 
is confidently expected. Makers of fine 
steels are but little affected by the new 
prices. Structural steel, wire rods and 
cold rolled strip are in good request. 

Output of steel in this area is ex- 
panding, and the heavy branches of 
local industry are fully employed, 
mainly on home orders, although a fair 
volume of overseas business is coming 
to hand. 


* 


Middlesbrough —The long-awaited 
announcement regarding prices of cer- 
tain classes of pig iron and steel for de- 
livery over the first half of next year 
was made at the end of last week. The 
price of foundry pig iron for delivery 
after January Ist has not yet been an- 
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nounced, but it is expected to be known 
early next week; and anticipations are 
that the reduction will be about 7s. 6d. 
to 10s. per ton. 

East Coast hematite has been reduced 
by 12s. 6d. per ton, so that the basis 
price for No. 1 grade of iron, delivered 
in this district after January Ist, will be 
120s. 6d. per ton, less the usual rebate 
of 5s. per ton to loval consumers. Basic 
iron is reduced by 7s. 6d. per ton, but 
actually this does not come on to the 
market in this district, the production 
being consumed at the local steelworks. 

The reductions in steel prices vary 
from 10s. per ton on semi-finished steel 
up to 25s. per ton on galvanised sheets. 

Some large orders for rails, tubes and 
other heavy steel were secured by 
makers in this district towards the end 
of last week, and it is hoped that the 
reduction in steel plate prices will bring 
forth new ship orders for the shipbuild- 
ing yards. The November output of 
steel ingots and castings again showed 
an increase and was actually the highest 
since May, 1938. 

As blast-furnace coke prices are now 
based on a sliding scale varying with 
the price of steel, makers will be able to 
secure their fuel at a lower price next 
year. The agreed basis price for 
Durham blast-furnace coke is 24s. 3d. 
per ton at the ovens. The reduction of 
8s. 6d. per ton in the price of heavy 
steel scrap, operating from January Ist, 
brings the quotation for No. 1 quality 
down to 61s. per ton delivered at works. 
Owing to the approach of the holidays, 
deliveries of scrap to steelworks are 
being reduced. 


* 


Glasgow. — Business in steel 
materials is quiet and deliveries from 
steelmakers and others consist mainly of 
small parcels required by users for their 
immediate needs. It is anticipated that, 
after the announcement of price re- 
ductions from the beginning of Janu- 
ary, there will be increased activity at 
the plants. Inquiries on the market in- 
dicate that there is a large amount of 
business to be placed. Within the past 
week some substantial orders have been 
placed in the West of Scotland with 
engineering firms, tube makers, and 
locomotive builders. 


* 


Cardiff.—The announcement of 
the reduction in the official prices of 
billets, blooms, bars and sheets has 
cleared the air in regard to supplies of 
tinplates and other finished materials 
during the first half of the New Year, 
but it has had little, if any, immediate 
effect on the volume of business on the 
Swansea Metal Exchange and opera- 
tions have been curtailed at several of 
the works in West Wales. The returns 
of the tinplate pooling scheme show a 
further decline in production, and the 
rate of operations at 40.33 per cent. of 
capacity for the week ended December 
3rd is the lowest recorded since August. 
The market for black sheets is relatively 
more active than that for tinplates, and 
more forward business is being done in 
pig iron and steel at the new prices. 
Shipments of tinplates at Swansea last 
week totalled only 5,500 tons, compared 
with 8,634 tons the previous week, but 
owing to the decline in production, 
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stocks show no increase and those in 
warehouse and in vans are considerably 
less than they were at the end of 1937, 


Textiles 


20tton (Manchester). — Spinners 
and manufacturers have experienced 
another unsatisfactory week, and very 
few producers have been able to sell 
their reduced output. In certain quar- 
ters there has been increased pressure 
for contracts and more weakness in 
prices. Wider fluctuations have oc- 
curred in raw cotton prices. The re- 
vised estimate of the crop by the 
United States Government has caused 
very little interest, the figure of 
12,008,000 bales, against 12,137,000 
bales a month ago, being about equal 
to expectations. Farmers have voted to 
the extent of 84 per cent. in favour of 
the 1939 control plan. Dissatisfaction 
is being expressed at the effect of the 
Farm Act, and it is reported that some 
changes may be made in the coming 
session of Congress. Less satisfactory 
advices have come to hand with regard 
to the Indian crop, estimates of the out- 
put being reduced. 

‘The yarn market has been generally 
flat. Only hand-to-mouth buying has 
occurred in American counts. Egyptian 
numbers have moved off slowly. Dur- 
ing the last few weeks there has been 
increased curtailment of production in 
the Egyptian branch. 

Demand for piece-goods for foreign 
outlets has again run on small lots to 
meet urgent wants, bulk lines being de- 
cidedly scarce. Only occasional trans- 
actions have been arranged for India. 
The improved demand for Egypt and 
the Near East has been maintained, 
there being freer buying of light bleach- 
ing descriptions. Irregular operations 
have taken place in dyed goods tor 
South America and the Continent. 
Home trade demand has been rather 
quieter, but negotiations are pending 
for further Government contracts. 


* 


Jute (Dundee).—New business 11 
the jute trade has continued quict. 
Spinners and manufacturers, however, 
are busy and the New Year holidays 
will be very short, the majority of the 
mills taking only two days off and some 
only a day and a half. Prices remain 
remarkably steady, in spite of the fact 
that there is so little business passing. 

Raw jute prices have wavered a little 
during the past fortnight, but with 4 
very steady undertone. The Indian jute 
mills have bought 3,500,000 bales o! 
the fibre since July Ist, and it 1s anti- 
cipated that they will require to buy 
another 2,500,000 bales to meet their 
requirements for the whole season. 
Though the imports of raw jute into 
Calcutta for the five months ended 
November 30th were 5,350,000 bales, 
compared with 5,300,000 bales during 
the same period last season, they are 
now stated to be falling off, and the 
total is not expected to reach that of 
last season of approximately 10,000,000 
bales. The final official crop forecast of 
6,696,000 bales is to be well exceeded 
this season, and private estimates 10 
Calcutta expect a yield of about 
9,500,000 bales. The total consumption 
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of the world is likely to be about 
10,500,000 bales, so that stocks in the 
hands of consumers are probably to be 
further reduced. In spite of this, the 
Bengal Government has intimated that 
it will again endeavour to restrict sow- 
ings next season. 

Daisee-2/3 has varied around £18 10s. 
per ton and Tossa-2/3 £19 12s. 6d., 
while yarn prices are firmly maintained 
at 2s. 2d. for common 8 Ib. cops, and 
hessian cloth prices are unchanged at 
23d. for 10 oz. 40 in. and 23d. for 8 oz. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THE movement of the prices of the 
principal primary products has shown 
no definite trend this week. Moody's 
index of the prices of staple com- 
modities in the United States, for 
example, stood at 140.4 (December 31, 
1931 100) on Wednesday, against 
140.0 on the corresponding day last 
week. Consumers are not inclined to 
cover their requirements for longer 
periods ahead, though the volume of 
purchases has sufficed to maintain the 
prices of the majority of commodities 
around last week’s level. 

The markets in wheat and raw sugar 
were slightly firmer. Raw cotton, too, 
is slightly dearer on the week and the 
market in rubber was also a little 
firmer. The prices of non-ferrous 
metals, on the other hand, were lower 
on Wednesday than a week ago. 


Metals 


Copper.—The price of copper 
fluctuated within narrow limits and 
closed on Wednesday 7s. 6d. down at 
£43 per ton. Owing to the quiet season, 
the demand was very slow, but the 
undertone of the market was compara- 
tively steady, a fact which seems to 
indicate that a revival of buying will 
lead to an immediate improvement in 
Prices. The November statistics of the 
American Copper Institute, published 
this week, showed a considerable de- 
terioration on the preceding month. 
Both the mines and smelter output were 
up sharply, while consumption showed 
a seasonal setback. Nevertheless, the 
world supply and demand remained in 
equilibrium, so that the level of world 
stocks was reduced slightly by 174 short 
tons to 424,537 short tons. Meanwhile, 
the restriction of output has been re- 
sumed outside the United States, where 
reports speak of a reduction in mining 
activity. No serious increase in stocks 
is, therefore, likely, and as consump- 
tion is bound to show a seasonable im- 
Provement in the first quarter of next 
year the outlook remains favourable. 


* 


Tin.—The price of tin lost £1 to 
Close on Wednesday at £214 per ton. 
he demand showed a decline this 
— but the supply is so limited that 
the undertone remained firm, The buffer 
Pool has now accumulated about 8,000 
to 9,000 tons of tin, but so far no pool 
— have been noticeable. A rise in 
the tin price to about £230 per ton is 


anticipated during the next three 
months, when the market will become 
dependent on buffer pool releases. 


* 


Lead and Spelter. —Lead lost 10s. 
to close on Wednesday at £14 12s. 6d. 
per ton, while spelter declined by only 
Is. 3d. to close at £13 12s. 6d. per 
ton. The demand for the two metals has 
fallen to very low levels in the last few 
days, but supplies were also limited. 
At the Sulphide Corporation’s meeting 
Sir John Sanderson again mentioned 
the introduction of the lead scheme and 
stated that there is every expectation 
that the effect of the restricted output 
will bring about an improvement. He 
added that at the moment international 
affairs have much more influence on 
prices than consumption and produc- 
tion figures. It was learned this week 
that the opposition of consumers and 
the reservations of the London Metal 
Exchange to the application for a 
higher import duty on spelter have de- 
layed a decision and that another month 
may pass before this question can be 
settled. This uncertainty naturally tends 
to have a depressing influence on the 
zinc market, although it is highly 
probable that the I.D.A.C. will event- 
ually decide in favour of a higher duty. 


Grains 


THE Government of India imposed as 
from December 7th an import duty of 
14 rupees per cwt. on wheat. This 
action brought a slight easing in the 
Liverpool market, since it will reduce 
the Indian imports of Australian wheat. 
Compared with a week ago, however, 
prices for wheat are generally a little 
higher; there has been a good demand 
for the better grades of American and 
Manitoba, while Roumanian and 
Russian wheat have been bought for 
feeding. Unofficial estimates of the area 
sown to winter wheat in the United 
States give a reduction of 10 million 
acres from the estimates for the 1937-38 
crop. The advance in maize prices con- 
tinued last week, though it slackened off 
later; supplies are limited except in the 
United States, where growers do not 
seem inclined to sell except at con- 
siderably higher prices. Barley prices 
also advanced in sympathy with those 
of maize by 3d. to 6d. per quarter com- 
pared with a week ago. 


Other Foods 


Provisions.— Bacon prices  ad- 
vanced sharply at the end of last week 
and the market continued active at the 
higher level. Butter prices also rose. 
Trade in meat has been very slow; Irish 
turkeys are selling at Smithfield at 11d. 
to Is. 1d. per lb. 


* 


Colonial Produce.—The futures 
market in raw sugar has been firm and 
prices of refined were raised by 13d. 
per cwt. at the end of last week, There 
has been little change in other markets. 


* 


Fruit and Vegetables.—Trade has 
improved during the past week in most 
lines. Demand for apples, oranges, 


pears and nuts was brisk and there was 
a fair market for the various Christmas 
specialities. Potato prices were un- 
changed and business in vegetables was 
rather better than of late. 


* 
‘Milk. The following table is com- 
piled from statistics issued by the Milk 
Marketing Board. Compared with a 


Nov, | Sept., Oct., Nov., 
1937 1938 1938 1938 


Prices (per gall.) d. d. d. d. 
i is 15 17 17°5 
Av. manutacturing.. | 7-525 6°9507-199 7-111 
Av. pool sccccceee | 15°3011°84 | 14-0 15-07 

Contract sales (mill. 

galls.) 

WIN seven cccacccous 50:4 50:6 52:9 51-0 
Manufacturing ...... | 12:1 24:2 20°6 15-2 
Total contract ...... 62°5 |'74:°8 |73°5 |'66°2 
Used by farmhouse 


cheesemakers ...... 0:9 2:8 2:2 10 
year ago liquid sales in November in- 
creased by 600,000 gallons; total sales 
under contract rose by 3.7 million 
gallons, and there was an increase of 
3.1 million gallons in the quantity sold 
for manufacture. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oilseeds and Oils —The market in 
linseed has been under the influence of 
conflicting estimates of the size of the 
new Argentine crop; prices have re- 
mained firm, though there was an easier 
tendency in the market on Wednesday. 
The balance of old Plate crop available 
for export has been reduced to 65,000 
tons. Dealings in new crop have hardly 
begun. A steady trade was done in 
Egyptian cotton seed at rising prices. 
The markets for other vegetable oils 
are quiet. 


* 


Rubber. —The rubber market re- 
mains steady and, after small fluctua- 
tions, the price of standard sheet on the 
spot closed on Wednesday at 8:'ed. per 
Ib., an increase of 4d. per lb. compared 
with last week. American consumption 
continues to improve; the latest figures 
estimate that deliveries rose from 
40,333 tons in October to 46,048 tons in 
November, while stocks declined by 
15,619 tons to 254,318 tons. Reports 
from the automobile industry are also 
encouraging. 


* 


Furs.—On Monday the Hudson 
Bay Company opened in London the 
December sales of silver fox, in the 
course of which a total of approximately 
60,000 skins was offered. There was a 
large attendance both of London and 
Continental buyers. Most prices rose by 
about 7.5 per cent. compared with 
November, but in the cheaper grades up 
to £4 per skin the improvement in 
prices was much larger. Most of the 
offerings were sold. A better sentiment 
is also noticeable on the free market 
and appears to be due to the low level 
of stocks in the wholesale and retail 
trade after the small demand in recent 
months. Whether the improvement can 
be maintained depends primarily on the 
political position in Europe and the 
business trend in the United States. 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE 


Dec. 7, Dec. 14, 
1938 1935 
_ CEREALS AND MEAT 

GRAIN, 

W! 1eat— s d S- d. 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. 27 3 27 9 
Eng. Gaz. av., Per CWL.  .....0008 4 3 4 3 
Liv. Dec., per cental ..........+. 4 7, 4 8 

Flour, per 280 Ib.— om 
Straights, dj/d London ......... 22 : me 2 
Manitoba, ex store ...........006. 4 34 0 24 0 

Barley, Eng. mse v. per cwt 7 : f a 

Oats. a 6 5 

Maize, La P! lata, lande < #80 lb. 27 9 28 ° 

Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cwt. 7 Mg 7 Iie 

ME AT— 

Beet, per 8 Ibs.— 
opie 310 40 
English long sides.............+. 4 48 4 8 
{ dj > 
Argentine chilled hinds ...... ¢ : 6 : : 
X 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.— ............08. 
Raith whe fee ¢¢ 
STABUISN WELMCTS on. ceeeeneeee \ 48 4 8 
> 
N.Z. frozen wethers , 1 3 7 : . 
Lamb, per 8 ib.— 48 
N.Z. TEL. cannbetncabesesoonenn 4 . : 5 6 
1 4 2 , r 6 4 6 2 
Pork, English, per 8 lb. “f 7 0 6 10 
BACON ‘per cwt.)— 
OS * ee iene nt ae 98 0 
I i a 9 +O 97 0 
7 SP eer. OO 95 0 
Irish { 89 O 92 0 
SEDER ccccesecs eee eeeereeseeseere . 96 0 Qs V0 

HAMS (per cwt.)— \ 

Me Ae ‘96 0 

I ‘ % 0 S 98 0 

United States  .............c0.se00. 4 - > 4 ; 
OTHER FOODS 

BUTTER (per cwt.)— 

IID is kcctnsianicbscckiconaesre 104 0 110 0 
RN eect caceh 106 0 112 0 
I eS Sk i $} 144 0 

CHEESE (per cwt.)— 

Na = ; s : 
aD 69 0 70 0 
— eo 86 0 86 0 
English Cheddars. ............... % 0 % 0 
Dutch ........ 63 0 62 0 
ORR RRR eee eeee 72 0 68 0 

COCOA (per cwt.) 

SUID, HUIS Siincviiddiiee dteicvee sei ok 22 0 21 6 
22 6 2 > 

gaia 355 0 37 0 
Said 3 0 2% 0 
eee eee ee eee eee eee eee) 30 0 28 0 

COFFEE (per cwt.)— 

Santos supr. c. & f. ...........008. 340 34 0 
Costa Rica, medium to good ... J 4 : = : 
Kenya, medium  ...........sccese i = : = ; 

EGGS (per 120)— 

English (15-1512 Ib.) ...ssssses } ee es 
Danish (1512 Ib.) ... 1449 4 0 
ae SPN SEND -bdtencicensornnedn 15 0 14 6 

FRUIT— 

Oranges, S. African boxes ...... 3 : . . 
os Brazilian Rio Pera...... 8 0 8 6 
boxes | 13 9 17 0 

Lemons, Naples ......... boxes si oan 
, Sicilian .. 10 9 10 3 

' BED cnciansie boxes 16 3 16 0 
Apples, Amer. (var.) . 7 0 17 0 
pp > r ome) ~~ barrels 30 0 30 0 
» Canadian: Nova Scotian 9 0 10 3 
(var.) barrels 9 0 220 

Grapes, Almeria ......... barrels = ; = ; 
Grapefruit, S. African ............ nee eee 
”» Jamaica, Seeded “ eee 

: affa, S 60 60 

’ Jaffa, Seedless ...... 129 126 

Cc 5 6 10 9 

” yprus, seedless ... ll 0 170 

LARD (per cwt.)— 

Irish, finest bladders ......... 50 0 50 0 
Te. 2 2.6 
RE a “a 6 4 0 

PEPPER per ib.— sesiealliniesailiee 

Black Lampong (in Bond) ...... , . 28 
. 8 8 

» ”» (Duty paid) oes . 38 > 316 
res 3 (3 
White Muntock (f.a.q.) (in Bond) . ae . 313 
E 14 3lq 

t » (Duty paid) ... : ms : ae 

8 8 

POTATOES, (per cwt.)— 

English, King Edward, Siltland { .?. 4 

SUGAR (per cwt.)— 7 © 
Centritugals, so prpt. shipm. 

CEE. CERIO, ccccocososcsces 1010 6 O 
REFINED condones = 
Yellow Crystals ..... ssesssesee 19 4ln 19 6 
Cubes ........... ‘a 23 6 23 Tie 
penesasnecies 240 2% I, 


* Weeks ended Dec. Ist. and 8th. 


t These prices are for fuel oil for inland con 


a 


Dec. 7, Dec. 14 
1938 1938 
SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont. s. d. s. d. 
Crushed ‘itiianeaxensameeaabacial 21 9 21 10)2 
: 19 72 19 9 
CeO ccccicnnsnncesconeese 20 6 20 Tie 
. 19 6 19 The 
SN CE ciccicsccesnekesete 19 9 19 10) lo 
TEA* (Auction Average) (per Ib.) — —_d. d. 
a a : “7 venneaes 12°93 13°16 
ios IED cenndbipnceiobinnagnodannnnars 13:24 1404 
EE SS 14:93 15°26 
era 12:49 11°57 
a cccccuunonnrnnne 9-78 10°92 
PEEL. sntnssdindesesnacmaannnanene 11:47 11-86 
INN dinssscchesessbeanceaeneeee 13°35 13°64 
TOBACCO (per lb.) — s. d. s. d. 
Virginia stemmed and un- 0 8 0 8 
stemmed, common to fine ... 2 6 2 6 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 0 9 09 
EE cctcnsindackennsnasowsese 1 10 1 10 
Nyasaland stemmed and un- 0 7 0 7 
CNIS ius. csccccekupinnannece 1 4 1 4 
0 4 0 4 
Stemmed ......... 0 
. 1 0 1 
East Indian 5 
0 5 0 
Unstemmed ...... 1 6 . a 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per lb.) — d. d. 
Raw, Mid-American ............ 4°99 5-02 
»  Sakellaridis, F.G.F. ...... 7°86 7:55 
op BER, BABB. ccccecsccncccse 7°76 7:60 
ee eee y 873 
mc RO i ac ae ie 934 954 
» 60's Twist (Egyptian) ... 1714 17\4 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. a... eo © 
16+16, 32’s & 50’s... 16 3 16 1 
» 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 
19+19, 32’s & 40's... 22 9 22 6 
» 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., 
18+16, 10 lb. ...... oF 9 6 
» ee ditto, 3710 yds., 
O54 TR, Ble By. ccocccsen 8 8 8 7 
FLAX (per ton)— £s. ee 
: . 70 10 70 10 
EAPOUERE TES -wanenesencaninevosene 71 0 «71:10 
P: HD 70 © \72 © 
RMU dcnincdasenveennkiaenanbe 71 0 
Slanetz Medium, Ist sort. ...... 4 ; = ; 
HEMP (per ton)— 
TS sn asec cehiceenebbeanini 70 0 70 0 
Manilla,Dec.—Feb. “J2” ...... 20 0 20 0 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 
SN, cconcecshusassaniainenen 18/15/0 18/18/9 
Daisee 2/3 cif. Dundee, 
Dec.-Jan. <aspiisanetiiinimbimuben 18/7/6 18/10/0 
SISAL, (per ton)— id . id . 
African, Dec.-Febs. .ccccescesseeee 1615 1615 
SILK (per lb.) — s. d. s. d. 
SAREBO. sosccesnns pesoasesnenesononse : : 7 3 
iD. nusmtabineanmeindiiil seenseciuens f 8 3 ; ; 
Italian, raw, fr. Milan ............ : : ; $ 
WOOL (per Ib.)— d. d. 
English, Southdown, greasy 1219 1212 
= Lincoln hog, washed.. 12 12 
Queensland, scd. super combg. 2212 2212 
N.S.W. greasy, super combg... 13 13 
N.Z., greasy, hali-bred 50-56.. 12 12 
- Crossbred 40-44 1012 1012 
Tops— 
Merinos 70’s average ........ . 2619 2619 
me NE. aol. ndeihetinen ° 25 25 
Craeseed 406 ...cccccccesccscccees 1612 1612 
» ee eicnenincdbbenbeneses 16 16 
MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— s. d. s. de 
Welsh, best Admiralty ......... { 53 Ss 
: a i a 18 9 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... (19 0 19 0 
Sheffield, best house, at pits ... = ; = ; 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig Cleveland No. 3, d/d. ...... 109 0 109 0 
Bars, Middlesbrough ............ 265 0 265 0O 
BOSS) CONG, BORTY .0cccccccsseseecee 202 6 202 6 
I i ciceninteentieeel per box 21 6 21 6 
NON-FERROUS METALS Sar _<. 
Copper— 43/7'6 43/0/0 
Re 43/89 43/1/3 
Three months ......... nennensn’ 43/12/6 43/5/0 
4313/9 43/6/3 
in— 215/0/0 214/0/0 
Standard cash .......... neigtbee ae 0 214/5/0 
15/0 215/0/0 
Three months cecccesece oovcceed 21600 215/5/0 
Lead, soft foreign— 1526 14/2/6 
— ? "4 pehehecbstnsnanentntanemont 7 39 14/139 
NE - taniemetanenimiiieien 5,0 
Spelter, G.O.B.— ae 
1313/9 13/12/6 
Spot ...... siepantbenanenianeniatnls tice 13150 
Aluminium, in ots and bars 9400 9490/0 
9 rolling billets ...... 10200 102/0/0 
Nick 18000 1800/0 
el, home and export Ve 00 1850/0 
i i 00 54/0/0 
Antimony, Chinese ............... 560.0 56/0/0 
. & «2 & 
Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit { = : aa ; 
Platinum, refined ...... per oz. 7/10/0 7/10/0 
Quicksilver ....... soos PCr 76 1b. 15/4/0 15/4/0 


include the Government tax. 
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PRICES 


Dec. 7, De 


1938 





1938 l 
8. d $ 
GOLD, per fine ounce .............4. 148 5 14 
SILVER (per ounce)— 
NN mutiancdssdlvndeextatibisnateiians 1 8); l 
MISCELLANEOUS 


c. 14, 


938 


d. 


» 0 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 


in paper bags 20 to ton 





4-ton loads and upwards 42s. per ton 
CHEMICALS— s d sd 
Acid, citric, per lb., less 5% f ; A ; : 
9 ) 
se INNA ca ccerea hess vensbianaveds ‘ ; 3 : 1, 
O 514 ) 4 
oy PER scrcincsanniinanss i 0 ; 0 6 
»  Tartaric, English, less 5 % 4 : ite i : 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl per proof gal ; 2 on 
Ammonia, carb. ......... pert nd 3 21.0 : 
9 Seas 20cccccocececee 7,96 796 
DGGE, GNM. cssscccrccee percwt. s. d. s. d. 
“ EE cccncnnnncanseicioses 13 6 13 6 
Nitrate of soda ......... perton 15 0 15 0 
Potash, Chlorate, net ...per ton { 010 37 0 
» Sulphate ...... perton 1000 1 a 
,LONU 15 4 
Soda Bicarb. .........+0 per ton { {i : O + in 
VA 930 
GUNES cn csnccccscsosavsnvsd per ton{ 3 ; > 5 100 
Sulphate of copper ...... perton 19/50 1950 
COPRA (per ton)— : 
DokPe BOOMS, CAL, — cccccccccvesces 10/7/6 10113 
HIDES (per !b.)— . 4 8 . 
3 U 3 
Wet salted, Australian ............ { > : 0 5 
0 3 
West Indian .......ccccccossccserees { 3 Ste > ly 
0 4! 0 4 
GE: cxbncrscdcutbinwesssenendasnasnne { 0 45, 0 455 
Dry and Drysalted Cape ...... { ; 7° : 70 
Market Hides, Manchester— 0 4% 0 4 
Best heavy ox and heifer { 0 5 . 0 5 
4) 0 42 
Best cow ..... sniiaesenbanennews { ; 47, 0 44 
0 533 0 53 
Best calf  ....cccccccvcesceesoees { 07 07 
INDIGO (per lb.)— 5 0 5 0 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine { er 6 0 
LEATHER (per lb.)— — 11 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ..s.seseeess {30 20 
0 2 0 
Barked Tanned Sole .........++- { ; 0 .. 
- 610 0 6 
Shoulders from DS Hides ......{ § 9° 0 9 
Bio 0 8 
» Eng. or WS do. ...... { ois 
+ 0 & 
Bellies from DS do. csscseseeree { : Sie 0 6 
71 0 7 
» Eng. or WS do. wc. { : 9 09 
: s 
Dressing Hides .......s0+0 wee ; ; 1 9 
3 6 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 lb. per doz. { : ; a 2 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— ‘ 
Motor Spirit No. 1, London ... 1 6 1 6 
Petroleum, Amer. rfd.bri. Lond. 0 10 0 10 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts, 
ex. instal. T hames— 
| OE OR errer , 0 Bat 0 Fat 
SEE pcesencibedione vccccoccen «6 Sgt 0 4lat 
ROSIN (per ton)— 14/5/0 14,50 
American ..... teeeeeeseneeeeeneneees {is 15/0 19,0,0 
RUBBER (per Ib.) — sd. sd 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ........ - O76 0 O16 
Fine hard Para ..........000 renee 0 72 0 1% 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 38 0 39 6 
BEE PUM aiccccccsccosecnces nl 41 0 42 6 
TALLOW (per cwt.)— 
London town ....... Tio, ae so FY 
TIMBER— 10 
Swedish u/s 3+8 ......perstd, 21/0/0 210 ' . 
” MOD mace ” 20/10/0 20 10 
IE cnobensaneee ~ 18/10/0 18/100 
Canadian Gprece, Dis. - 23/0/0 23 “s , 
PUNE. cctocscocnece .. perload 13/10/0 15)! . 
Rio Deals ........c0000 per std. 35/0/0  35/0.0 
MER, -enrisizesonniancenses per load 25/00 <>". 
Honduras Mahogany logs c. ft. 0/12/0 0 a 
English Oak Planks ...... » 0/60 00) 
English Ash Planks ...... . 0/7/0 Oj 4 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton —- nil >/716 
Linseed, naked .........ssesseeeees 22/10/0 227 4 
Rape, refined ..... deine. 2 7 : 
Cotton-seed, crude .......sss000+ . 18/100 19/0 0 
Coconut, crude _ . «15/5/0153 6 
WEEE “deushdatddnoouhboossane .. 14/5/0 13/7 ; 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng.......... 8/12/6 8/15: 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 10 
LS Plate, DOC. .cccccccesesceces . 10/16/3 11) 0 
CORCUIAR icccces ovemmcmmcites = = — 
s. ds. 
Turpentine ....... veseeespercwt. 32 9 32 9 


(tree, non-returnable 


sumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and do not 
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1938 





Coal 


Coat Output (7000 tons) 


District 


Northumt berid. | 
Durham ...... 
Yorkshire ... 
Lanes,Cheshire| 
and N. Wales. 
Derby, Notts &| 
Leicester i 
Staffs, Worcs, 
Salop & War- | 
ree 
South Wales & | 
Monmouth... | 
Other English | 
disiricts* .,, 


Scotland ...... 


Total ... 


and Kent. 





Week ended Jan.-October 


Nov. Dec. | | 


26, | 3, | 1937 | 1938 
1938 | 1933 | 

[89 6 303-8 11.8673 11,084-4 
658 8 049 7 27,644 6 26,231°4 
885 8 889 7 37.364-4 35,241-2 
332.2, 352 3 14,637:2 14,115-2 
640 2 €53-5 27,789 5 26,447'8 


390°9 405: 1 16666 6 16,201:0 
735.3 692 5 31,685 7 30,166 8 
3 


120 1245 4,578 8 4,547°5 
618 8 618:°2 26,606: 2, 25,056 6 








4,671 9 4,689 3 198840 31 89091 9 


* Including Cumberland, Glens, Semerett, 
g 


Cotton 


Raw Cotton delivered to Spinners 


Variety 


American ...... 
Brazilian ......... 
Peruvian, etc... 
Egyptian ...... 
Sudan Sakel 
East Indian 











(000 bales) 


Week 











Total 
| ended Deliveries 
—_ 
| Dec. | Dec. | ohne | Neha: 
9 
| oa * | Dec. 10,) Dec. 9 
| 1938 | 1938 "1937", 1938” 
! = — 
| 23-5 21-7] 476 | 387 
| 5-7} 91! 133 | 87 
/11-4| 7:8 122 | 103 
3-6) 26 65 | 66 
| 4:6| 3:3 109 | 139 
| 3-0) 22! 80 | 51 
154-4 | 49-5 1,040 | 867 











THE ECONOMIST 


COMMODITY STATISTICS 


METALS—(cont.) 
TINPLATE INDUSTRY 


Week ended 
Dec. 4, Nov. 26, Dec. 3, 


1937 1938 1938 
Production—per cent. of 


GOREIY  occcscccccccces 67:60 47-24 40-33 
Week ended 

Dec. 9, Dec. 1, Dec. 8, 

1937 1938 1938 

Tons Tons Tons 

Shipments ............... 5,533 8,634 5,500 
tocks (warehouse and 

enc dnisedinsnss 6,964 5,214 3,850 


Forty-nine Weeks ended 
Dec. 9, 1937 Dec. 8, 1938 
Tons Tons 


Shipments ............... 282,853 170,419 


Foods 
WorRLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(000 quarters) 


| Week ended Season to 
| Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
3, 10, it, | 3¢ 
_1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 


























From— 
N. America......... 586 259 9,139 12,022 
Argentina and 
CPUMINP sicccescee | 140 56 1,579 2,310 
PII necvccrince 76 207 3,166 3,515 
a cae | 69 33 3,573 4,073 
Danube and dist. . 556 313 3,708 3,859 
I cd ioncelass tenes eae tang 819 424 
Other Countries .. | 41 31 331 3609 
i ene | 1,468 899 22,315 26,572 
To— 
eee | 502 186 6,228 6,120 
“Orders” ....... el 99 176 4,118 6,370 
er 56 8 285 619 
Belgium ......c0008 | 127 34 2,525, 2,188 
Holland ......... weet 87 45 1,539 1,631 
i cc cecamensies on 43 13 377 633 
eer | 4 43 479 476 
Scandinavia ........ | 63 2 593 780 
Other European | 
Countries ........ | , 26 149° 2,062 2,987 
°>x-Eur opean | 
Countries ........ 268 240 4,109 4,768 
Ne . ccnccaunees 1,468 899 22,315 26,572 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
Maize MEAL 
_ (000 quarters) 


|W eek ended From Apr. It to 

















OTHER Fooos—cont.) 
| Week ended 


| Dec. 3, Dec. 10, 


1938 1938 
COFFEE : 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.) 
Brazilian—Landed ......... 431 352 
D/d for home consn. 161 253 
IE Sc iccccssmicas 20 


» Stocks, end of week.. | 


: , 3,463 3,542 
Central and S. American 





Bids seirccaivccccasaes 2 55 
D/dtor home consumption 2,215 1,765 
MDOURR oo cccsceccccccese 689 &9 
Stocks, end of week....... 65,035 63,236 
Other kinds—Landed...... 4,126 1,416 
ia D/d tor home consn. 2.411 2,773 
re 141 412 
a Stocks end of week. 45,122 43,353 
MEAT: 
Supplies at Smithfield (tons) : 
iia tities ae ee 9,795 9,838 
Beef and veal ........ | 4,958 4,790 
Mutton and lamb 2,863 2,784 
Pork and bacon 1,035 1,110 
PT GOW aciisintccanivccens 939 1,154 
SvuGar: 


Movements, London and 
Liverpool (tons) 


RD oincccoccicestses ie 31,795 15,569 

BNI Ssvnicscccecccécsresec 7,410 12,762 

Stocks, end of week ...... 253,254 256,061 
Tea:* 

Sales on Garden A/c. (pkgs.): 2 
DRGUMNN, Sasecudsnsanouienseee 14,496 44,657 
Bis MR dacetiisncsiatuatscens 7,71 6,516 
CIID cs ccwecccssscascnescccee 16,840 | 20,825 
RS 3,448 4,003 
CMIIIED acinvccccadacetccdccs 280 791 
FARE 6 cvaciaiuaiensdwnnianaeens 1,605 1,968 

I sgutnanccenucenass 74,382 78,760 


* Weeks ended December Ist and 8th. 


Misc 


Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 


ellaneous 


Week ended 


Dec. 3 Dec. 10, 


1938 1938 
MOE. | icc cccsndesscossnions tons 1,500 605 
Delivered ..ccceccccecccccccess tons 1,386 2,236 
Stocks, end of week ....... tons | 79,717 88,086 


WoRLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 




















“ro | Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
etals — | seote | tO, | 10, (7000 tons) 
1938 1938 1937 1938 eee ae " 
: fi_ainm .......... 416-314) 29,887 10,715 wa oe 
__ SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE _ ES ore oa 47-35. 194 11.478 eek ended an 
| Danube Region ...... | 113 - —— err "= 
iF 3. & E. Africa.....0.- 10 637 1, 
| . ee ae ny) my iido-Chins ae “as 55 75 1,370 1,489 Dec. Dec. Dec Dec. 
a - - 0 Cc. ’ } P o ; . 
| sae” "7s | aoe ere | 641 623 38,728 27,456 1938 | 19383 , 1937 | 1938 
= gees = er OTHER Foops ~ x 
| Tons Tons ee ve ae 4 rgentine ete 6-7 | 13-7 1452-1 [276-3 
| 6,500 | 458,675 Week ended — U.K. and —_ 91 88 552-4 5940 
7350 371°550 | Dec. 3, | Dec. 10, U.S.A. and oe 11:9 8:9 7 0 348:1 
- | 377,875 . Le Oe ane | O48 21:7 | 20°6 
a ae = Talcutta t 
ep eetiocimnerueents acalieal | “UsKeand Orders. | 12 1-0 1205 95:0 
1s in London (bales) : Continent ......+06 en ( ( 
U.K. Sean Ee eanncoens veces | 14,191 | 13,284 — Bornbay to— | ate 
—— ———__— oe Canadian ....ccccccccceseeee » | %100 7,369 U.K. and Orders... 4:3 on 73°¢ 1 6 5 
Dec. 3, | Dec. 10, Dutch ...cccececereeceeseees « | 1,947 1,881 Continent, .....+++ Be cay 12:8 12:0 
| 1938" | 1938 : Lithuanian ....cccccccreeeeee | 1,701 1,821 Madras to U.K.... «- S 
| Polish  .cccccccee eeccececcccece | 3,079 3,231 India to— i " 
a ee —— a Cocoa: | Australia, €tc....... | eee QS | °5 | 166 
Copper (Br. official w’houses) : Tons Tons Movements in Lond. (bags) : Rac U.S.A iasnaccaasuanvs E veaee Ns came ec, 
Refined ...ssssseeseseoes menkee “ 3,172 4,321 Landed ...ccccccccosccccscesecs 2163 ae Sundries ......seceeeees i em oe a 
ough 24,692 25,143 D/d for home consumption | / 3942 s saan Maneaalaeenen 
Tin ( i ; DEED coceccovccccccccecses 596 1,297 BO inisannanen 34:1 2 2¢ ) 2 
in (London and Liverpool)... | 9,735 9,665 ee si week "22227, | 154,634 1517212 (3 
Dec. 7, Dec. 14 Dec. 7, Dec. 14 
Prose’ tesa” 1938" 1938” Com Camm 
GRAINS (per bushel METALS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents ee an : 
Wheat, Chtesen Doce om = Tin, < Y., Straits spot ....... - 46°50 46:00 MISC LANES ce’) ont ™ a 
Winnipe Dec... So veeee 6014 61ig Lead, N.Y 9p Ot e..0cs0ccccecees = 4:85 4:75 Cotton, Am. Mid., Dec........ ‘oe 6¢ 
Maize, Chicago, on a 49 507g Spelter, East t. Louis, spot we €50 4:50 Lard, aoe 7 c. meses cooans 2 
Oats, Chicago, gy ene conse 281g 2853 am I —— eS —_ 
Rye, Chicago, Dec. |.."’ ~— we Allg 42%, | MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— ; 33 deg. to at wel . i 
ley, Winnipeg, Dec. ......... 37 3712 —aee NY Doe, at a lis v9 Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 16136 l6l¢ 
METALS (per Ib.) — — Rio, No. _——— 534 512 s _ N.Y,, Tie ox a sista 
ne "7 eae — 2s oe on, =. 4 ‘3 a" eS 8°65 “06 deg., GIGE  cccvcscevecccecees 2:85 2°85 
Producers’ export 10°4212 10:30 Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot.. 8 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


od 


THE BRITISH OVERSEAS BANK, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY PROFITS IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 


A DEFERRED DEPOSIT TO ENSURE LIQUIDITY 


DIFFICULTIES CAUSED BY EUROPEAN CONDITIONS 


MR A. C. D. GAIRDNER’S REVIEW 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of the British Overseas 
Bank, Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, at 33 Gracechurch 
Street, London, a. 

Mr Arthur C. D. Gairdner (the chairman) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr A. E. Thorne), having read the notice conven- 
ing the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: —Ladies and gentlemen—May I take it that 
it is your pleasure that we should consider the report and accounts 
as read? (Agreed.) 

It is my intention to-day to confine myself solely to the material 
interests of the bank as I feel that this is what you will expect. 
in the first place, you will no doubt desire me to make some explana- 
tion of the paragraph appearing in our report, which I shall now 
read for the benefit of any shareholder who may not have noticed it: 

“As a result of conditions ruling in several of the countries in 
which the bank has done business, some of the assets of the bank 
have become difficult of immediate realisation. Arrangements have 
therefore been made for the provision of a deferred deposit of 
sufficient amount, together with the liquid assets, to cover existing 
liabilities of the bank to its creditors and depositors.” 

The growth of the difficulties to which I have referred has made 
it urgent that some means should be found of increasing the 
liquidity of the bank and providing a shield behind which the not 
readily realisable assets may be dealt with to the best advantage. 

With this end in view it has been found possible to arrange for a 
deferred deposit which, after taking into account the liquid assets, 
will enable the bank to meet its liabilities to the public at whatever 
time they may become due. This deferred deposit ranks after the 
bank’s liabilities to its ordinary depositors and other creditors, 
though, of course, like other deposits, before the capital and re- 
serves. The deposit can only be reduced or completely paid off on 
an auditors’ certificate that it is no longer required. The arrange- 
ment has been embodied in a formal agreement and places the 
British Overseas Bank in a position of unquestionable liquidity. 

These negotiations had not been concluded at the date on which 
we closed our books and the deferred deposit is not, therefore, shown 
in our figures. The agreement is, however, now in force and hence- 
forth the deposit will appear in our balance sheet figures. 


POSITION OF “B” SHARES 


Arising out of this there is a further change to which I must 
refer. The events which have made this protection desirable have 
brought the two banks who are “ B” shareholders to the conclusion 
that it is undesirable for them as deposit banks to hold an interest 
in a banking institution whose business lies mainly in the foreign 
field. They have accordingly decided to terminate their connection 
with the British Overseas Bank. This change could have been 
effected in various ways but they, and with them the Prudential 
Assurance Company, have felt that it should operate in favour of 
the “A” shareholders, for whose benefit the “‘B” shares will now 
be held. 

Untii such time as the purposes for which the deferred deposit 
was designed are considered to have been fulfilled, the shares will 
stand in the names of trustees, who will exercise the voting control 
attached thereto in the general interest of the bank. 

The new position will involve further changes. Obviously the 
advisory directors become an anomaly as the purpose for which 
they were appointed no longer exists. There are other changes 
which may also be desirable, but for the moment the position is 
completely dealt with by the procedure I have described. 


DIFFICULTIES IN GERMANY 


You will want to hear something about your property, and I will 
first deal with the assets which have been giving trouble. 

In Germany our commitments, at the date of our balance sheet, 
amounted to £1,300,000, of which £600,000 represents acceptances 


and £700,000 advances. Our difficulty in Germany was brought 
about by the inclusion in the Standstill of all kinds of obligations, 
not only those of this country but those of other countries. Had 
discrimination been shown at the beginning and the banking com- 
mitments dealt with on their merits, this would have been to the 
great advantage of both countries. In so far as commercial accep- 
tances were concerned—and it is not suggested that all acceptances 
came into this category—all that was necessary was that Germany 
should have continued to make use of them in the same way as 
they had always done. Commercial acceptances are the rock on 
which the trade and finance of all countries is founded, and repre- 
sent the foreign commerce of all countries who come to London in 
order to obtain the cheapest form of finance available. 

This form of credit was, and is, necessary for Germany, and it is 
also a form of credit desirable for this country to grant if grave 
financial disturbance was, and is, to be avoided. Consequently there 
should be no question of repaying such obligations as if they were 
investments. The floating balance of bills ought to represent the 
trade being done at the moment and should fluctuate therewith. In 
place of this, the Standstill was administered in terms of its least 
desirable items, and an unsound position was created. This had the 
effect of forcing Germany to ask for commercial credits outside the 
Standstill, which were refused or frowned upon. 


A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER 


After some years this was realised, and last year we saw the first 
attempt to put matters on a sound banking basis by the recommer- 
cialisation within the Standstill of acceptance credits which had 
deteriorated. I am glad to feel that I have had some part in 
bringing about this change, which has already proved successful in 
loosening the knots tied by the Standstill Agreement. There is no 
reason whatsoever why it should not be carried to its logical con- 
clusion and commercial acceptance credits taken out of the Stand- 
still, where they are overwhelmed in red tape, and dealt with in the 
ordinary way of business. 

Cash advances of whatever kind are, of course, in a somewhat 
lower category, but as they are, without exception—at least in so 
far as we are concerned—granted to institutions of the highest 
Standing in Germany, the settlement of these debts presents no 
insuperable difficulty. From this you will realise that no question 
of banker and debtor arises between us and our clients, who are all 
first-class German debtors. A rather striking illustration of this 
came before us a few weeks ago when we received a sterling 
remittance through the Standstill for the repayment of debt. After 
we had dealt with certain items we were left with a balance which 
we were at a loss how to apply, as all our debtors appeared to be 
quite first-class and we could detect no difference between them. It 
is not a question between banker and client but solely one of the 
credit-worthiness of Germany. 


POSITION IN HUNGARY 


In Hungary, our total commitments amount to £1,060,000, of 
which £922,000 is on account of commercial acceptances. The 
obligations in connection with them are now held as collateral 
against a cash advance of an equivalent amount. The same prin- 
ciples in regard to these figures apply as in the case of Germany, 
just as they do in any country. All our obligants are first-class 
Hungarian debtors, and again it is a question not of banker and 
olient but of the credit-worthiness of Hungary. 

The position in Hungary differs slightly from that in Germany 
as, Owing to circumstances into which I need not enter, the amount 
of commercial acceptance credit necessary to deal with her trade 
became redundant. However, even at the worst moment a consider- 
able percentage of the acceptance credit formerly available could 
have been made use of in this way, and the acquisition of fresh 
territory “will case the question, considerably in so far as Hungary 
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is concerned. Why Hungary should insist on repaying commercial 
credits by sterling remittances when she could use them in the 
ordinary course of business and get rid of the obligation without 
the loss of a penny of exchange, I confess I am at a loss to 


understand. 
BUSINESS IN SPAIN 


In Spain, as I mentioned a year ago, we have been surprised at 
the extent to which our clients have been able to meet their obliga- 
tions. The total figure outstanding—originally about £600,000—is 
now reduced to £268,408, but against this sum we have sterling 
balances and securities, balances in the clearing, etc. It is 
impossible to put an exact figure on this, and the uncertainty of 
the amount of our actual cover is still further complicated by large 
peseta deposits, some of which carry the direct obligation of the 
Centro to remit the sterling while others are only covered by its 
gencral obligation. What this cover, either in sterling or pesetas, 
is worth is, therefore, largely a matter of opinion, and, according to 
the point of view, our debt is either covered or leaves a substantial 
shortage. It is, however, not from these material things that I feel 
confidence in regard to the future. There is no more honourable 
debtor in the world than the Spaniard, and it is beneath the dignity 
of the average man to fail in such obligations. That is the tradi- 
tional attitude, and it is for that reason that I have confidence in 
the future. Of course, we may have here and there cases of victims 
to circumstances beyond their control, but, just as in Germany and 
Hungary, I believe that our ultimate loss will be trifling. 

In addition to these commitments we have a certain number of 
investments that are difficult to realise, but I do not feel that any 
purpose would be served by going into the matter in detail. We 
have also a certain number of accounts repayment of which is made 
at stated periods, a certain number of blocked accounts, and so on, 
but the amount is not large, probably less than the normal experience 
of any bank in our field of activity. Our British Government 
securitics (£420,390) are valued at the prices ruling on October 31st. 


AUSTRIA AND CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


On turning to our balance sheet you will sce that our acceptance 
figures show a substantial diminution as compared with those of a 
year ago, and you will naturally want to know something on that 
subject, 

When Austria was occupied by Germany in the spring we were 
doing an active and excellent business in neighbouring countries. 
The Occupation naturally made political considerations of pre- 
dominant importance, and your board reconsidered the position from 
this point of view. We came to the conclusion that, while the 
business in itself was first rate, political tension made it undesirable. 
We therefore regretfully decided to call up all our credits in that 
area. On this point I feel that I need only say that every credit 
we called up was repaid at maturity, and when the crisis occurred 
in Czecho-Slovakia we were not involved. Our clients met us in 
a friendly and frank spirit that could not have been improved upon. 
No doubt they felt a certain sense of annoyance but, on the other 
hand, they realised later that through our action they were enabled 
to ride the storm in safety with furled sails. 

It is interesting to reflect on the fact that only a few short years 
ago the Problem to which your board gave the most serious con- 
sideration was the extent to which it was desirable to allow our 
commitments to go at the stage of development we had then reached. 
To-day we find that, while the countries, clients and business are 
there, Political considerations are such that the confidence is lack- 
ing which is necessary to enable the business we did formerly to 
be carried through. No doubt in the future the present moment will 
*ppear only as a bad nightmare, but for the moment it is very real. 


PROFITS NOT UNSATISFACTORY 


Ric none circumstances you will not expect to find that our profits 
earned thocntintained, but I also think you will feel that to have 
have ate We have shown is not unsatisfactory. In the conditions 
trib mentioned you will realise it is not possible for us to dis- 

ute a dividend. 
Our an other point that it seems desirable to refer to are 
dropped en These at the date of our balance sheet had 
uae © an unusually low figure but recovered a day or so 
in my aa 3 what we regard as normal. As mentioned earlier 
resources if - we would have had to add a large sum to our cash 
ber 31st bh - " document which was signed subsequently to Octo- 
Us in the been signed before that date. That would have placed 
Percentage nique position for a bank of having to consider not what 
Percent ya pnalgyice resources ought to bear to our deposits but what 
48¢ our deposits bore to our cash resources. In a world that 
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is to a Jarge extent upside down, such a situation seems entirely 
in keeping. 


TRIBUTE TO PRIME MINISTER 


When I was a boy I once had a chance Meeting with Joe Cham- 
berlain. This meeting kindled my youthful imagination, with the 
result that I was an enthusiastic adherent of this great and far- 
sighted man until his death. To-day a son is our Prime Minister, 
and again a Chamberlain points out to us the path that ought to 
be followed. In his effort our Prime Minister has gained the grati- 
tude and thanks of every unprejudiced person. It may, perhaps, seem 
Strange that admiration for his achievement is more universal in 
other countries than it is in his own, but that, after all, is only 
natural. In his own country, owing to proximity, from certain 
points of view, the wood cannot be seen on account of the trees, and 
its magnitude therefore remains unknown. The Prime Minister’s 
effort has been of such vital importance that I feel I cannot allow 
an occasion of this sort to pass without paying my tribute. 

You will see from our report that Mr Meinertzhagen has been 
appointed deputy chairman. A change has also been made in regard 
to our procedure on this question. While your board was entirely 
Satisfied with the manner in which the present arrangement worked— 
you may remember this involved a different member of the board 
Occupying the post of deputy chairman each year—it was felt that 
Mr Meinertzhagen’s wide knowledge and experience were not being 
taken full advantage of. Mr Meinertzhagen is at present chairman 
of our two produce companies, and he also pays special attention to 
the business connected with his old firm, but he holds no executive 
post in the bank. The board have accordingly appointed Mr 
Meinertzhagen a full-time deputy chairman, and I am sure that 
this will meet with your warm approval. 


RETIREMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


If you will allow me, I would now like to touch upon a personal 
matter. Over 31 years ago I was appointed manager of the London 
office of the Union Bank of Scotland and two years later became 
general manager. Since that time I have been the executive head 
of either the Union Bank of Scotland or the British Overseas Bank, 
in the latter institution under varied official designations. That is 
a long time in which to be the responsible head of any institution— 
indeed, I believe that, so far as this country is concerned at the 
present moment, it is unique. Times have not been easy, and for 
some years I have felt that when the right moment arrived I should 
be glad to pass my responsibilities on to younger men and enjoy 
some of the leisure which has been denied me during my official 
career. From what I have told you to-day, it is obvious that that 
moment has arrived, and when the necessary arrangements have 
been made I shall be glad to take advantage of it. I should like to 
take this opportunity of thanking you all for the support and 
encouragement you have given, and to my colleagues on the board 
and on the executive my grateful thanks for the loyalty and help 
which I have received from them to the utmost limit, and without 
which my task would have been an impossible one. To my many 
shortcomings you and they have been very kind, but whatever they 
have been, I can assure you that I have never had any thought but 
the interest of the bank. Thank you. (Applause.) 

I beg to move: —‘“ That the report and accounts for the year 
ended October 31, 1938, as audited and certified by your auditors, 
now before the meeting, be approved and adepted.” 

Mr Louis E. Meinertzhagen (deputy chairman): I beg to second 
that motion. 


SHAREHOLDERS’ QUESTIONS 


Mr D. S. Savory: May I ask one or two questions, sir? There 
are two items in the balance sheet which I should like explained. 
First of all, there is an item of Government securities at market 
prices. Are those entirely British Government securities? 

The Chairman: Yes. 

Mr Savory: It is not so stated on the balance sheet. May I 
suggest that it would be better to put in the word “ British ”? 

The Chairman: I think that is a good suggestion. 

Mr Savory: My other question is with regard to the bank 
premises. Does that item refer to premises in this country? 

The Chairman: Yes, the building in which we are meeting to-day. 

Mr Savory: Then I have a third question, if I may presume on 
your kindness. You have told us what is going to happen to the 
“B” shares so long as the deferred deposit system is in existence, 
but you have not told us what will happen after that deferred 


deposit has been repaid. ie 
The Chairman: The “ B” shares are held for the “ A’ 


holders by trustees. 


share- 
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Mr Savory: In your speech you said they were held by trustees 
so long as the deferred deposit was outstanding, but you did not say 
what would happen when and if the deferred deposit was ever 
repaid. 

The Chairman: Of course, there are many ways in which the 
“A” shareholders might get possession of them, and it has not yet 
been determined. They might be held and the dividends on the 
“B” shares paid over to the “A” shareholders. I want you to 
understand that [ am now expressing only my private opinion. 
Another method might be by placing the money to reserve. I do 
not yet know what will be done. 

Mr Savory: Thank you very much. 


THE DEPOSIT 


Mr L. W. Western: Perhaps it would be desirable for you to tell 
us with whom this deposit is made. 

The Chairman: With us. 

Mr Western: Who has made the deposit? 

The Chairman: Before severing their connection with the bank 
the former “B” shareholders had to see that it was absolutely 
sound, and the deferred deposit was made with that object. It has 
been placed at call with the banks making the deposit and we can 
have it any time we want. This support has never been required 
and I do not suppose we shall ever need it, but, if we do, there 
it is. 

Mr H. J. Stockton: Am I to understand that there are now no 
*B” shareholders? Have they ceased to exist? 

The Chairman: The “ B” shares are now held by trustees. The 
paragraph in that part of my speech which was contributed states: 
“Until such time as the purposes for which the deferred deposit 
was designed are considered to have been fulfilled, the shares will 
stand in the names of trustees, who will exercise the voting control 
attached thereto in the general interest of the bank.” I had pre- 
viously said: “ They felt that it should operate in favour of the 
*A’ shareholders, for whose benefit the ‘B’ shares will now be 
held.” Thus, the rights pass to the “ A” shareholders. 

Mr Stockton: You acquired the business of Frederick Huth and 
Company with interests in Chile. Have we any commitments in 
Chile, any debtors? 

The Chairman: No; nothing. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and was carried 
unanimously. 

The Chairman: I now call upon Sir James Caird. 


RE-ELECTION OF DIRECTORS 


Sir James Caird, Bt.: The directors retiring by rotation are 
Mr A. C. D. Gairdner, Mr Louis E. Meinertzhagen and Mr Duncan 
A. Stirling, and I have been asked to move their re-election. Those 
gentlemen are so well known to you that I do not think any words 
of mine are needed to gild their already golden reputations as 
bankers, and I am therefore content to move their re-election, and 
I will ask Sir Nigel Campbell to second it. 

Sir Nigel Campbell: I have much pleasure in seconding that. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

The Chairman: Will a shareholder kindly move the reappoint- 
ment of the auditors? 

Mr Stockion: I have much pleasure in proposing: “ That the 
retiring auditors, Messrs George A. Touche and Company and 
Messrs McClelland, Ker and Company, be reappointed as auditors 
of the company for the current year at the same remuneration, 
namely, a collective fee of £750.” It is very desirable that we 
should have good auditors and I believe that these two firms are 
excellent. 

Mr L. H. J. Tomsett: I beg to second that. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


VOTE OF THANKS 


Mr Sydney Stewart: Gentlemen, as an “ A” shareholder I should 
like to express regret that we are losing Mr Gairdner as our chair- 
man. I am sure we should all like to pass a vote of thanks to him. 
He has had a very trying time as things have not gone really well 
since about 1932 or 1933. I am sure we are all very much indebted 
to him. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr Walter Scott: Mr Chairman and gentlemen,—I had the 
privilege of saying a few words at the last meeting. To a certain 
extent I expressed disappointment at the passing of the dividend 
and I said; as you may remember, sir, that I should have to be 
content with a pigeon instead of a turkey for Christmas. This time, 
instead of a pigeon I am afraid it will have to be a sparrow. 
(Laughter.) However, let that be. I am very sorry—and I am 
sure all the shareholders here are—to hear the words spoken by you 
to-day, sir. I have attended all the meetings since the inception 
of the bank and I have always found you most courteous in your 


answers to questions. I am sure that the shareholders could not 
have wished for a better chairman than you. (Hear, hear.) We 
shall all be extremely sorry when the time comes for you to resign. 

I hope you will be good enough to pass on our appreciation to 
your colleagues and the staff for their attention to our business, 
which makes for success. I do not think I have anything more to 
say, but I wish you all a very merry Christmas and an especially 
happy New Year. (Applause.) 

The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, I thank Mr Stewart and 
Mr Scott for their kind remarks and you, gentlemen, for the way 
in which you have received them. This is the sort of thing which 
must come to everyone; no one can go on for ever, and this appears 
to be a fitting moment for me to leave the fortunes of the bank in 
other hands. I am glad to be able to do so when the position is as 
strong as it is to-day. I thank you all very much. (Applause.) 

The proceedings then terminated. 


TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES 
LIMITED 


THE “BANK-INSURANCE ”” GROUP OF UNIT TRUSTS 
MR McCURDY’S REVIEW 


The fourth annual general meeting of Trust of Insurance Shares, 
Limited, was held, on December 9th, at 30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 

The Rt. Hon. Charles A. McCurdy, K.C., the chairman, who 
presided, said: Four years’ experience of the workings of this group 
of Unit Trusts have cleared up many doubts and uncertainties which 
formerly existed in my mind. It is now clear that the Unit Trusts, 
so far from being a source of weakness to markets in times of de- 
pression, have proved to be a stabilising factor. 

As regards the “ Bank-Insurance” group of Unit Trusts, there 
is no question that our tens of thousands of unit-holders are genuine 
investors seeking security of income and stability of capital in a 
world in which security and stability have almost ceased to exist. 
Speculation in our units is unknown. Stock Exchange crises and 
international alarms leave our unit-holders undisturbed. 


UNIT TRUSTS AND THE CRISIS 


On this point I will give you some definite figures showing exactly 
what happened to our Trusts during the recent crisis, when trenches 
were being dug in the London parks and it was obvious to everyone 
that we were on the brink of war. During that period, from 
September 12th to the 30th, when, if ever, we might have experi- 
enced the predicted rush of unit-holders to realise their investments, 
the units in our Trusts offered to us for sale by unit-holders did not 
amount to one-half of one per cent. of the units in issue. Units (0 
the value of £47,722 were repurchased by us; applications by fresh 
investors for the purchase of fresh units amounted to £112,047. 

At a time when dealings in any kind of securities on the Stock 
Exchange were difficult and restricted, the units of the “ Bank- 
Insurance” group of Trusts remained freely marketable at surpris- 
ingly close prices. 

The average net margin between bid and offered prices, after 
deducting brokers’ commission and transfer duties, both of which 
are borne by the company, was just over 44d. per unit—a figure 
only comparable to the margins maintained at that time on purchases 
and sales of British Government stocks. 


THE CORNHILL TRUST 


The principal event of the year for the “ Bank-Insurance ” group 
was the phenomenal success of our Cornhill Trust—a Trust whose 
investments are limited to British insurance and bank shares and 
British Government stocks. 

The Cornhill Trust was specially devised to give investors 4 
choice of two widely differing types of investment. On the one hand, 
a short-dated investment fully secured and guaranteed—the Cornhill 
£1 redeemable debenture units, and, on the other hand, the Cornhill 
deferred units, offering exceptional prospects of capital appreciation 
as a long-term investment. 


INSTANTANEOUS SUCCESS 


The success of this Trust was instantaneous. On the first issue 
of debenture units 600,000 were subscribed within a few hours, and 
on the first public issue of Cornhill deferred units 350,000 were 48 
promptly subscribed. The issue of units in this Trust to-d¥ 
amounts to 1,410,000 debenture units and 1,540,000 deferred units. 

I may say of this Trust, as of the other Trusts managed by Trust 
of Insurance Shares, Limited, that our unit-holders are by n° means 
limited to the class of small investors and that more than £150,000 
worth of our units are held as investments by directors and members 
of the staff of the managing company. 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 


STRONG AND LIQUID POSITION 


FIELD-MARSHAL LORD MILNE’S ADDRESS 


The annual meeting of the shareholders of ‘The Commercial Bank 
of Scotland, Limited, was held at Edinburgh on December 15, 1938. 

In the absence of The Earl of Mar and Kellie (Governor of the 
Bank), Field-Marshal Lord Milne presided. 


TRIBUTE TO LATE DIRECTORS 


Before commencing the business of the meeting the Chairman 
said: — 

] would like to refer to the great loss which we have sustained 
during the year through the deaths of Lord Mackenzie, Mr William 
Babington and Sir William C. Johnston. Lord Mackenzie’s interest 
in the bank was lifelong; the son of a former manager, he was for a 
considerable number of years an extraordinary director, and latterly 
deputy-governor. Mr Babington and Sir William Johnston each 
rendered valuable service to the bank as ordinary directors. Mr 
Babington resigned his seat on the board on his appointment as 
law agent of the bank in 1929, and, following his death during the 
past year, Sir William Johnston accepted the law agency and 
resigned his directorship. We greatly regret that Sir William’s 
tenure of office as law agent was so short. Each of these gentlemen 
was regarded by all with whom they came into contact with the 
greatest esteem and affection, and their presence is greatly missed. 

In submitting the report the Chairman said :— 

I have pleasure in presiding at the annual general meeting of 
the shareholders of the bank, and in submitting a report by the 
directors which, notwithstanding the uncertain and difficult times 
through which we are passing, will, I feel satisfied, show that the 
business of the bank continues to be conducted with the same care 
and success as in past years. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


The profit for the year, after payment of all expenses, and after 
making provision for all bad and doubtful debts, contingencies, 
income tax and National Defence contribution, amounts to £381,155, 
which is £14,509 less than the previous year. Looking to the 
increased rate of income tax and the provision for National Defence 
contribution, on this occasion covering a full year, the moderate 
reduction in profit to which I have referred is not surprising. Out 
of the profit the directors have applied to the reserve fund the sum 
of £50,000, which makes this fund £3,150,000, which is £900,000 
more than the paid-up capital of the bank. That is a very sub- 
stantial figure, but as the times through which we are passing are 
uncertain, your directors are satisfied that a large reserve is more 
than ever desirable. A sum of £50,000 has been applied to property 
accounts; £30,000 to the trustees for the officers’ pension scheme, 
and £10,000 to the widows’ and orphans’ fund scheme. The staff 
Pension scheme makes provision for retiring allowances as a right 
to employees of the bank upon a non-contributory basis, and the 
widows’ fund provides pensions for widows and orphan children 
of members. These funds, administered by trustees, are steadily 
Browing and the advantages enjoyed by the staff and their depen- 
dents, I have reason to believe, are very greatly appreciated. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


aan to the balance sheet, our note circulation is the highest 
a : cottish banks, and although the figure of £3,727,000 is about 
000 less than last year, that is a small fluctuation which has 
NO significance. 
eaten and other credit balances you will observe amount to 
on a Which is approximately £1,300,000 less than last year. 
em € observed, however, that the deposits at the Scottish 
ae €s at the date of the balance were actually higher than at 
Acre ponding date a year ago. 
ing cana and engagements on account of customers and bank- 
at £4,069 a (including foreign exchange forward contracts) 
in cur ee ) are £689,000 higher, which reflects the greater activity 
Steadily “ign exchange department, the importance of which has 
grown in recent years, 








ASSETS 


Turning to the assets side, cash, Bank of England and other 
balances, money at call and short notice, and our investments—which 
are almost entirely British Government securities—produce a total of 
£38,672,000, equivalent to almost 80 per cent. of our liabilities to 
the public in respect of deposits and notes in circulation. That, I 
have no doubt you will agree, is a very strong and liquid position. 
Our investments have been carefully selected with due regard to 
maturity dates, and the market value is in excess of the figures 
appearing in the balance sheet. 

Bills discounted at £937,000 show a reduction of approximately 
£240,000. These are all trade bills discounted in the ordinary 
course of our business. 

Loans and advances at £13,472.000 show a reduction of 
£1,160,000. It may interest you to know that during the greater 
part of the year our advances figure was substantially higher than 
the amount on the annual balance day. We have experienced a 
Steady and increasing demand for loans of moderate amount through- 
out the year and the directors regard the advances as being in a 
very satisfactory condition. It can be readily seen that with the 
large liquid resources which the bank has available it is in a 
Position to meet all reasonable demands from its customers. 

Heritable property appears in the balance sheet at £975,000 
which is £25,000 more than a year ago. The policy of modernising 
our Offices, which was embarked upon several years ago, has beer 
continued during the year, and we have reason to believe that the 
improved conditions resulting from our operations are appreciated 
not only by the customers but by the staff. 


DIVIDENDS 


Interim dividends have been paid on the “ A” shares at the rate 
of 16 per cent. per annum, and on the “‘B” shares at the rate of 
10 per cent. per annum, and it is now proposed that a further 
distribution on both classes of shares be made at the same respective 
rates, subject to income tax. After payment of these dividends 
and allocations to which I have referred, the carry-forward to next 
year’s account amounts to £70,299, approximately £2,000 more than 
the amount brought in. 


THE FUTURE 


It is customary at these meetings to refer generally to trade con- 
ditions and prospects, but under present uncertain conditions in the 
field of international politics it is, I think, of little profit to indulge 
in speculations as to future prospects. When last you met here the 
Governor pointed out that there were indications that the upward 
movement in industrial activity was beginning to exhaust itself, 
and it is not surprising, as the international political situation 
became more unsettled during the period, that normal business 
should be adversely affected. An encouraging recent feature has 
been the conclusion of the Anglo-American Trade Pact, and the indi- 
cation which it conveys of a desire for closer co-operation between 
our American friends and ourselves has more than normal signifi- 
cance at the present juncture. Although immediate results may 
not be seen, there must almost inevitably in course of time be 
substantial advantages over a wide field. 


NEW DIRECTOR 


During the year, Mr James L. Mounsey, W.S., was nominated 
by the board as an ordinary director, in room of Sir William 
Johnston, and upon Sir William’s death Mr Mounsey accepted the 
invitation to become law agent, and thereupon resigned his director- 
ship. In place of Mr Mounsey, Mr J. Ellis Inglis, W.S., was 
nominated an ordinary director, and his appointment falls to be con- 
firmed by the shareholders. We are very pleased to welcome Mr 
Inglis at this meeting. 


RE-ELECTION OF DIRECTORS 


It is proposed that the Earl of Mar and Kellie should be re- 
elected Governor, that I be elected Deputy-Governor, and that 
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the extraordinary directors whose names appear on the list in the 
report be re-elected. It is also proposed that Mr Candlish Hender- 
son, the ordinary director who retires at this time, be re-elected. 
Mr Macfarlan and Mr Annan, the auditors, being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election for the current year. 

The Deputy-Governor then moved the adoption of the report and 
the motion having been seconded by Mr Archer, was put to the 
meeting and carried. 

At the close of the meeting, on the motion of Mr R. A. Bruce, 
W.S., a vote of thanks was accorded to the directors and the staff 
for their services during the year and acknowledgment was made by 
Mr Durham on behalf of the directors and by Mr Erskine, the 
general manager, on behalf of the staff. 





GLASS HOUGHTON AND 
CASTLEFORD COLLIERIES, 
LIMITED 


ABNORMAL MARKET CONDITIONS 
MR A. WOOLLEY-HART’S ADDRESS 


The ordinary general meeting of the Glass Houghton and Castle- 
ford Collieries, Limited, was held on Wednesday, December 14th, 
at the Charing Cross Hotel, London, W.C.2. 


Mr A. Woolley-Hart, the chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: —When we met in November last year the outlook was quite 
favourable, but soon after the beginning of the year there were signs 
of a recession, although it then appeared to us that such recession 
would be only of a temporary character. However, all the summer 
conditions were, if anything, rather worse, and it must be borne in 
mind that our accounts are made up to the end of September, thus 
covering the whole of this period, which compated most unfavour- 
ably with that of the previous year. I think I am accurate when I 
say that we have experienced, certainly from the point of view of our 
coke business, one of the worst periods in the history of the under- 
taking. 

As an indication of the sudden change in the situation, the output 
at Glass Houghton for the first six months to March last was reduced 
by only 1.8 per cent. and appreciable profit had been made, so much 
so that the board felt entirely justified in paying an interim dividend. 
Unfortunately the outputs permitted under the selling schemes 
during the second half of the year resulted in a reduction in output 
of 80,939 tons, or 19.9 per cent., and great inroads were made in 
the profit that had been earned in the earlier period. 

As you will see, the profits are down by £55,581. 


Whilst we have experienced an advantage by virtue of the slightly 
higher selling prices received during the year, this was more than 
wiped out by the very heavy increases we had to bear in wages and 
the concession of holidays with pay. 

It is a matter of regret to your directors that they have been unable 
to recommend the payment of a final dividend, but they do not 
consider it expedient to adopt such a course in view of the uncertainty 
as to the outlook in the near future and bearing in mind the 
expenditure to which they are committed. 

The first part of our programme provides for a new central 
washery, which will enable us to do away with the bulk, possibly 
even the whole, of our existing screening plants. The next is a 
water tube boiler installation with which we shall ultimately be able 
to raise at Glass Houghton Colliery the whole of the steam at 
present raised by three separate batteries of boilers. Both these 
installations should effect large economies. 

Considerable expenditure has also been authorised in connection 
with the Pontefract Collieries, where development of the new area 
of approximately 5,400 acres, referred to in the circular letter sent 
you in May last, is proceeding according to schedule. 


Our future programme includes consideration of a new battery 
of coke ovens of modern design to replace the existing plant which 
has been in operation for 25 years. Your directors are of the opinion 
that a modern battery will show an appreciable economy. The 


present by-product plant, workshops, stores and washery will be 
retained. 


The chairman having replied to questions, the report and accounts 
were unanimously adopted and the retiring director, Mr A. Woolley- 
Hart, re-elected. 


The auditors having been re-appointed, the proceedings terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the staff. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The 113th annual general meeting of the proprietors of The 
National Bank of Scotland, Limited, was held in the bank’s head 
office, on the 15th instant, The Most Honourable the Marquess of 
Lothian, C.H., the governor of the bank, presiding. 

The Marquess, in the course of his speech, said: —The directors 
are pleased to report results which they consider very satisfactory, 
The net profit of £292,600, which is £16,600 in excess of the figures 
of the previous year, has been arrived at after making full provision 
for all bad and doubtful debts as well as for income tax, National 
Defence contribution, rebate, interest, and so forth. 

On the assets side of the balance sheet, cash, money at call and 
short notice and balances with the Bank of England and other banks 
total £11,536,000. This represents practically 28 per cent. of the 
deposits and note circulation taken together—a very liquid position 
indeed. The bank’s holdings of British Government securities stand 
in the balance sheet at £17,699,000, which is less than their present 
market value. No account has been taken of the substantial invest- 
ment reserve fund, which has been built up over many years, 
Advances, represented by commercial bills discounted (including a 
considerable holding of British Government Treasury Bills), loans 
against marketable securities, and overdrafts on current account 
exceed £14 millions. This is an increase of £250,000 over the 
previous year’s figures, although advances on current account are 
actually lower at the date of the balance sheet by £500,000. Bank 
buildings and heritable property taken together stand at the heavily 
written down figure of £564,000 despite considerable expenditure 
during the last twelve months, and apart from expenditure on the 
new head office building, the whole cost of which has already been 
provided for in the past. The total resources of the bank as shown 
in the balance sheet amount to almost £48 millions, which constitute 
a record in its long history of 113 years. 

The Governor concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and the payment of dividends at the rate of 16 per cent. per annum 
less tax on the consolidated capital stock and of 5 per cent. per 
annum less tax on the “ A” stock. This was seconded by Mr R. K. 
Blair, W.S., chairman of the board, and was unanimously agreed to. 





NELSON FINANCIAL TRUST, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The ordinary gencral meeting of Nelson Financial Trust, Limited, 
was held, on the 12th instant, at Southern House, London, the Rt. 
Hon. Viscount Goschen, G.C.S.I1., G.C.LE., C.B.E. (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said on the assets side of the balance sheet investments, as classified, 
showed various changes as compared with their previous report 
British funds standing at £77,805 showed a reduction ol £8,469; 
Colonial stocks were £2,203 up, and foreign bonds at £52,399 
showed very little change. On practically all their holdings « 
foreign bonds they were receiving whole or partial interest. ume 
railway group stood at £56,235, and one need hardly remind stock 
holders of the disappointing position with regard to earnings con 
mon to nearly all railway systems. 

Banks and insurance companies were £14,158 less and investment 
trusts £5,656 more than last year. Cable, electric and lighting did 
not show much change; but both financial, land, etc., and gencté 
mining were lower by £5,434 and £18,618 respectively. In the 
mining group, 53 per cent. was in gold shares, 9 per cent. diamonds, 
and the balance in tin, copper, lead and manganese. The whole ot 
these investments, standing in the books at £741,525, which under 
ordinary conditions would be considered stable income producct’s 
amounted to 49 per cent. of our total holdings. 

In view of the fact that there had been a constant deterioration 1 
market values throughout the year, it was not surprising to find that 
they had a depreciation of 16.3 per cent., as shown by the market 
quotations for their securities on October 31st last. 

The actual result of the year’s working was a decrease of £1,' 48 
in gross revenue, but after adjustments in income tax they were 
enabled to recommend a final dividend on the ordinary shares of 
23 per cent., making 5 per cent. for the year, the same as last ye 

He did not think any of them would expect him to prophesy about 
the current year. They hoped there would be less apprehension and 
more settled conditions. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH 
AMERICA, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 
BRITISH EXPORTERS AND FOREIGN COMPETITION 
LORD WARDINGTON’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the Bank of London and South 
America, Limited, was held, on the 13th instant, at the head office, 
6-8 Tokenhouse Yard, London. 

The secretary (Mr J. A. Stark) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Wardington, chairman of the bank, in the 
course of his speech, said: The past year has been marked by the 
most serious international political crisis since 1914. The swift 
march of events in Central Europe which culminated in the fateful 
days of last September will be still clear in your minds. The heart- 
felt good wishes of us all, I am sure, go out to our Prime Minister 
in his indefatigable pursuit of a policy of appeasement and co- 
operation. (Hear, hear.) It can only be hoped that the combined 
wisdom of statesmen in all countries will provide solutions of the 
problems which confrent us, and chiefly those which spring from the 
prolonged phase of intense economic nationalism. Until this phase 
passes, with all its attendant burdens of heavy armament expendi- 
ture, increasing taxation, and the dislocation of world trade and 
currencies, return to general international prosperity must propore 
tionately be delayed. An inspiring feature of the September events 
was the! effort made by the leaders of the great nations of the New 
World to use their influence in the cause of European peace, and 
I would say how much we appreciated the prompt manner in 
which the Presidents of both Argentina and Chile associated them- 
selves with Mr Roosevelt towards this end. 

Future developments, it must be hoped, will lead to a return 
of that confidence which is essential for the revival and stability 
of all markets. The necessity for this return of confidence is 
nowhere better illustrated than among the foreign exchanges, the 
recent widespread flow of capital to the United States from Europe 
having confronted the Washington Administration with many com- 
plex problems including a sharp appreciation in the exchange 
value of the dollar. Should this flight of capital continue on an 
important scale, the reaction on the principal European currencies 
will be correspondingly severe. For this reason, and due to the fact 
that many of the currencies of the South and Central American 
countries are directly related to the dollar, you will readily under- 
stand that we must follow with special interest financial develop- 
ments in the United States. 


IMPROVED TRADING CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Trading conditions in the United States did not show any sub- 
stantial improvement during the year under review, but it is en- 
couraging to observe a better tendency recently. Gratification is 
afforded by the signing on November 17th of the Anglo-American 
and Canadian-American Trade Agreements, not only by reason 
of the trading benefits which they confer, but also because of the 
demonstration of mutual goodwill and of the example set towards 
reducing international trade barriers. A further indication of a 
return to normal conditions is the reopening of the North American 
Capital market to foreign borrowers, Argentina having last month 
Successfully placed in New York a ten-year loan for U.S.$25,000,000, 
thus becoming the first foreign Government for several years to 


False new capital in the United States by means of a public bond 
issue, 


EXPORT TRADE DECLINE 


Last year I was able to refer to the expansion in South American 
€xport trade compared with the 1935-36 period, but the recession 
Which began in 1937 has persisted, with the result that our financial 
year now under review witnessed a definite setback in the value 
. products exported. Actually, the fall in the total value of exports, 
s officially recorded in local currencies, was as great as 38 per 
ae the case of Argentina, 26 per cent. in Chile, 20 per cent. 
in tt nearly 13 per cent. in Peru, and about 24 per cent. 
value a Since this trend coincided with a general rise in the 
mene enn the favourable trade balances recorded in 1936-37 
. er substantially reduced in 1937-38 or converted into 
Mport surpluses. 

a speaking, the setbacks in exports were real, that is to 

: ipments were lower in actual volume as well as in 


value. Brazil, however, was an exception, thanks to the recove 
coffee shipments. 
The rise in imports does not, as may at first sight be thought, 
indicate that the South American countries, encouraged by the 
short-lived approach towards Prosperity in 1936-37, made any 
substantial increase in their purchases from abroad in 1937-38. The 
fact is that the actual volume of imports in no ascertainable case 
showed marked expansion, but substantially higher prices had to be 
Paid for goods purchased from abroad. It is observed, however, that 
imports of machinery and equipment for the manufacturing indus- 
tries, Particularly in Argentina, Brazil and Chile, have been more 
extensive, and this is a factor which must inevitably influence the 
volume and lines of imports of finished goods as time goes on. 
With regard to the remittance position, there has been no 
relaxation of exchange control restrictions, which, indeed, show a 
tendency to become intensified—a feature which is perhaps not sur- 
prising in view of the recent trend of trade. 


ry in 


BRITISH TRADE OUTLOOK 


In these days, when the income from British overseas investments 
is so very much reduced, the maintenance of our export trade assumes 
greater importance than ever in our national balance of payments. 
Therefore, the recession in our export trade which has taken place 
this year cannot be regarded with equanimity, whilst, so far as 
certain of the Latin American markets are concerned, I feel it incum- 
bent upon me once again to stress that, if Great Britain is to 
improve upon its present depleted share, British manufacturers and 
exporters must intensify their sales efforts notwithstanding the 
admittedly abnormal competitive factors which at present have to ne 
faced. It will be sufficiently enlightening if I tell you that in the 
case of Brazil the proportion of imports emanating from the United 
Kingdom has fallen from 20 per cent. in 1932 to under 10 per cent. 
in the first half of this year, whilst almost exactly the same drop 
occurred in Peru. 

Apart from the growing industrialisation of South America, this 
loss of trade—especially in Brazil, Chile and Peru—has been due 
largely to special devices employed by certain competitive countries. 
Germany, for instance, has continued to make great headway in 
many Latin American import markets on the basis of the “ Aski” 
mark, which gives German exports the advantage of a large currency 
depreciation. Germany and Italy have also undoubtedly been grant- 
ing direct subsidies to exporters to Latin America so that goods 
are often sold at under cost price, whilst in certain competitive coun- 
tries wages and working conditions are said to be far interior to what 
would be tolerated in this country. This “ dumping” has been 
largely responsible for a glut of various lines of goods—textiles 
from Japan and Italy for instance—which has prejudiced not only 
United Kingdom exporters but also local manufacturers. Indeed, 
this has already led to the establishment of an import quota system 
for woollens in Chile, whilst an “ anti-dumping ” Bill is now betore 
the Argentine Government to Congress. 

The chief supplying country to the Latin American markets 
as a whole is the United States, although competition from that 
source is, of course, conducted on legitimate lines. It must be frankly 
recognised, however, that the United States enjoys two fundamental 
advantages over European countries; firstly, comparative immunity 
from the political troubles of the Old World, and secondly, geogra- 
phical proximity to the South American markets. The latter factor 
especially assists in fostering both political and economic relations 
with the Southern Continent, particularly in view of the recent great 
improvement in transport facilities. The global increase in exports 
from the United States to the whole of Latin America in the year 
ended June 30th last was 20 per cent. over the previous twelve 
months. Undoubtedly even greater efforts will be made in future 
to consolidate these gains, and, in addition to the trade treaties 
concluded or in process of negotiation with several of the Latin 
American Republics, an official scheme is being studied for grant- 
ing long-term credits to American exporters especially for the sale 
of heavy goods and railway equipment. 

Generally speaking, the River Plate countries are those in which 
British goods are least confronted with the competitive devices 
already mentioned, due to the United Kingdom being the chief 
market for their products. 


BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 


On coming to the examination of our figures we find no striking 
variation in them as compared with those shown to you a year 
ago, despite the fact that banking business is increasingly competi- 
tive and interest and commission rates continue at a low level. We 
remain in the same satisfactory state of liquidity in respect of our 
ratio of cash to our deposits. Acceptances on account of custo- 
mers and bills for collection show reductions of £340,000 and 
£610,000 respectively. I have no doubt you will be agreeably 
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surprised that our business has stood up so well to the strain of an- 
other difficult year. Our gross profits, which are arrived at after pro- 
viding for bad and doubtful debts, are down by some £44,000, but, 
on the other hand, by our unremitting attention to economies we 
find our charges at head office and branches are lower by £48,000, 
so that our net profit of £466,000 is slightly better than last year’s 
return of £462,000. 

Under the disturbed conditions through which we have passed, 
I consider this a satisfactory result, and, if some of you have felt 
that it justifies a more generous dividend distribution, I would 
explain the reason why this course is not deemed advisable for the 
present. It lies in the fact that, by the very nature of our busi- 
ness, principally carried on overseas where our capital is employed, 
our profits are almost wholly earned in foreign currencies in coun- 
tries where rigid exchange restrictions are in force to such an extent 
that in some cases those currency profits cannot at present be 
remitted to this side. We must hope that in time there will be some 
relaxation in this respect, but, meanwhile, our dividend policy must 
be influenced by the measure of profits that we can reasonably 


‘expect to produce for you in terms of pounds sterling. The direc- 


tors now recommend a final dividend of 3 per cent., making 5 per 
cent. for the year, a transfer to contingency reserve of £260,000, and 
to carry forward to next year £173,476. 


THE FUTURE 


With regard to future prospects, there is little I can add to my 
opening remarks, so much depends upon international political 
developments. Commodity markets certainly have shown signs 
of greater stability since the close of our financial year, and it is 
in that direction that we look most anxiously for some tangible 
improvement. 

The process of consolidating our position as the only English 
bank in South America continues, and it may not be inopportune to 
mention at this juncture that, including our European branches 
and agencies, we have as many as 78 officers in 17 different coun- 
tries. The diversity of our interests and the manifold problems which 
have to be faced daily can well be imagined. I am quite sure, 
however, that in our management and staff we have an experienced 
personnel ably equipped to carry on the bank’s business to the 
best advantage, despite prevailing difficulties. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


CANADA’S CHANGING ECONOMY 





The president of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, Mr S. H. 
Logan, said at the bank’s annual meeting, on the 13th instant, 
in Toronto that Canada experienced a comparatively moderate 
and short recession in business during the past year, a decline of 
15 per cent. extending only from November, 1937, to the spring of 
1938; a period of relative stability then ensued, followed by a slight 
recovery. 

Resistance to unfavourable factors abroad and Canada’s ability to 
resume progress were due to a remarkable transformation of 
Canadian economy. Within the last decade Canada shifted from a 
predominantly agricultural economy to one based on a combination 
of agriculture, mining and manufacturing. 

In the expansion of non-agricultural industries in the last’ decade 
mining had led the way with production aggregating $2,900,000,000 
(an amount not far short of the present net direct debt of the 
Dominion Government), and had helped greatly to enlarge the field 
of industry. In 1928 non-ferrous metal smelting and refining was 
in tenth place, but it now led with a gross annual output exceeding 
$200,000,000. Canada was the world’s fourth largest source of 
refined copper and pig lead, second in importance in reduction of 
zinc ore of domestic origin, while a good proportion of nickel was 
refined before it was exported. 

Canada’s exports, including gold, he continued, were $1,020 
millions in the 12 months ending October, notwithstanding the 
short wheat supply in 1937 and depressed conditions in U.S.A. 
Grain shipments were one-half of the preceding 12 months, and 
trade with the U.S. had declined $145 millions. Export trade with 
other countries was well maintained. 

Many essentials for economic recovery were now present, and if 
peace between the major Powers was preserved and exports con- 
tinued to expand on reasonably satisfactory terms, Canada would 
experience substantially improved business conditions during the 
coming year. 

In his address Mr A. E. Arscott, the general manager, said that 
a comprehensive analysis of industrial activity showed that opera- 
tions on November 15th were only 9 per cent. below a year previous, 
and that was regarded as satisfactory. 


WANKIE COLLIERY COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD COAL SALES 
SIR EDMUND DAVIS'S ADDRESS 


The meeting of the Wankie Colliery Company, Limited, was held. 
on the 12th instant, at the Abercorn Rooms, Liverpool Street Hotel, 
London, Sir Edmund Davis (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr H. W. Lampard) read the notice co vening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said that the profit for 
the year amounted to £268,433, from which had been deducted taxa- 
tion reserve £20,000 and the three dividends, each of 6 per cent., 
paid during the year, leaving £45,128 to be carried forward. There 
had been a substantial improvement in their coal business, though 
a serious decline in the coke sales, during the year under review, 
The coal sales had proved to be a record by being 99,086 tons above 
the figure for the previous year, and they confidently hoped—in 
view of the developments which were taking place in Northern 
Rhodesia—that at no distant date they might still further improve 
upon that. 


COAL PRICES 


Referring to the publicity which had been given in Southern 
Rhodesia to the price of coal, and to the exclusive rights held by 
the company on what was known as the Gwaai area, the Chairman 
said that on the question of comparisons which had been made with 
the price of coal in the Transvaal, it was sufficient for him to state 
that the average price realised in the Transvaal for 1937 for all 
coal, including coal supplied under contract, varied from 4s. 11.944. 
to 5s. 5.99d. per ton. But the general pitmouth price to non- 
contract consumers was about 8s. per ton. There had been recently 
an advance in the price of coal to the large consumers in the 
Transvaal, as well as to the domestic trade, which advance had been 
approved as thoroughly justified. The point, however, which critics 
neglected was the difference in the value of the coal supplied by the 
company when compared with that of the Transvaal, the Orange 
Free State and Natal. A large part of the better value of their 
company’s output was due to the careful treatment the coal received, 
naturally followed by an increase in cost of production. 


GWAAI PROSPECTING AREA 


As to the Gwaai prospecting area, with a view to meeting the 
criticism in Southern Rhodesia—though he did not consider that 
it was warranted—the company had come to an arrangement with 
the Southern Rhodesian Government by which they had agreed 
to surrender one-third of the area now and one-fourteenth in each 
year commencing on September 1, 1939, on the distinct understand- 
ing that the Government would not work the area nor give any other 
assistance than that normally granted to the mining industry through 
the loan fund account of the Mines Department. 


HEATING POWER OF WANKIE AND TRANSVAAL COALS 


In conclusion, the Chairman, referring to the comparative heating 
powers of Wankie and Transvaal coals, said: — 

“T think that at any rate those residing in Bulawayo might save 
themselves a great deal of trouble by going to the railway station 
and witnessing what I saw early this year—that is, locomotives 9 
from the Union using Union coal compared with other locomotives 
using Wankie coal. The tenders carrying Union coal had to have 
their sides boarded up in order to take additional coal, whereas if 
Wankie coal had been used’ the tender capacity would have been 
sufficient for a similar mileage. In this connection, may I just point 
out that the calorific value of the coal in our contracts is specified 
at 13,600 British thermal units, with a tolerance of a plus or minus 
of 24 per cent., giving a minimum of 13,260 and a maximum of 
13,940. 

“Perhaps it is better that I should state that coal produced by the 
Transvaal collieries varies tremendously in quality, its heating power 
being from round 9,000 B.T.U. to 13,000, whereas Wankie run of 
mine coal is 13,000 and when clean washed coal up to 14,00U. 

“Taking into consideration for heat content the great tonnage of 
Transvaal coal which is about 11,000 B.T.U. and comparing this 
with Wankie of about 14,000, you are faced with the fact that 
about 11 tons of Wankie coal are equivalent to about 14 tons ° 
Transvaal, though for locomotive purposes, due to its physical pro- 
perties, Wankie is very much the superior coal.” 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS, 
LIMITED 


A RECENT RECOVERY 


The annual general meeting of British Industrial Plastics, Limited 
(formerly the British Cyanides Company), was held, on the 14th 
instant, at 20 Aldermanbury, London. 

Mr Kenneth M. Chance (chairman and managing director) said 
that the net profit amounted to £22,184, against £31,098. During 
the past twelve months the plastic moulding industry, and in par- 
ticular that branch interested in thermo-setting moulding powders, 
had suffered a recession, which was probably the most severe it had 
had to face in this country since the earliest days of its growth. 
One result had been that a large number of firms engaged in 
moulding, and one in the manufacture of moulding powders, had 
been forced into liquidation. It was becoming generally recognised 
that the plastic moulding industry was a growing one, and such 
troubles as they had seen during the past year were inevitable in a 
new industry and had no lasting effect on future development. 

As to the effect which those conditions had had on the revenue 
of the company, in the interim report issued in March an account 
was given of the excellent business done during the six months from 
October to that date. Then had come the invasion of Austria, the 
addition of 6d. to the income tax, the Czecho-Slovak crisis and a 
sunless summer, with the result that sales of Beetle moulding 
powder had suffered the first real setback since it was introduced 
to the market by the company. While it lasted it had been severe 
but for the new lines developed during the last few years, whose 
sales had continued on the upgrade, with the result that the gross 
profit realised was only some 8 per cent. less than the record figure 
of the previous year. 

As to the future, since the latter part of September the sale of 
Beetle moulding powder had completely recovered. For each of the 
two months October and November sales had exceeded those of any 
months since March and also the excellent sales for the same months 
of last year, while November had given a new record in sales of 
Scarab. Another excellent feature was the good demand for moulds 
from their Tyburn Road Factory. Unless this generation decided 
to use the marvels of modern science for its own destruction, the 
progress of the plastics industry and the company’s activities within 
that industry were as certain as anything could be in this unstable 
world. 

The report was adopted and a dividend of 6 per cent. approved. 





AGAR, CROSS AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


FURTHER RISE IN SALES 


The thirty-second ordinary general meeting of Agar, Cross and 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 15th instant, at Dorland 
House, Regent Street, London. 

Mr Stuart C. Sheppard (the chairman), in the course of his 
Speech, after dealing with the balance sheet in detail, explained that, 
whilst there had been a further improvement in the net trading 
Profits of some £53,000 (£195, against £142,000) for the year 
under review—the gross debit balance being reduced from £310,195 
to £115,408—it was not possible to resume payment of dividends 
On either class of preferred stocks, nor, meantime, to put forward 


any scheme for reconstruction, although this had been considered 
by the board. 


YEAR’S TRADING 


The Chairman then dealt with the year’s trading, explaining how 
the fluctuations in the prices of cereals in the Argentine had affected 
the company’s business, and stating that, despite this, sales had been 
further increased and collections well maintained. 

He also touched upon the exchange question, and its effect upon 

- company’s trading operations, as well as upon the crop prospects 

rn —aenten harvest; and explained the effect of the recent 

of aa the Argentine Government regarding exchange and also 

inimum prices fixed for wheat and linseed. 

won bea cme for the Present financial year were being main- 

sponding Were only very slightly below those for the corre- 
‘Ng period of last financial year, which, he mentioned, were 

Peak figures. ? 

wma pn Were duly passed, and the retiring directors and 

to the tala the proceedings terminating with a vote of thanks 

an, directors, and staffs at home and abroad. 


SECOND COVENT GARDEN PROPERTY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


PROBLEM OF WAR RISK INSURANCE 


The fifth ordinary general mecting of this company was held, on 
the 15th instant, at the May Fair Hotel, London. _ 

Mr Philip E. Hill (the chairman) said that the revenue from 
Properties, dividends and transfer fees for the year ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1938, amounted to £181,322, as compared with £171,461 
for the Previous year, an increase of £9,861. It was proposed to 
pay a final dividend of +} per cent. actual on the ordinary share 
capital, making 7} per cent. on the year. ' 

It had always been the policy of the directors only to purchase 
properties let to the most desirable type of lessee. As a result, 
90 per cent. of their property was supported by the very valuable 
collateral security in the form of covenant of first-class multiple 
shop companies, banks, insurance companies and others. The 
balance of the properties was occupied by satisfactory lessees. He 
would like to refer to a question which was causing anxiety to 
every owner and occupier of freehold or leasehold property—that 
was, the absence of any facilities for insuring against damage 
caused by war. He felt that was a risk that, as far as property 
damage was concerned, should be insurable. ‘The fact that no in- 
surance scheme was available was having a detrimental effect not 
merely on property values, but also in the transaction of that 
vast volume of business appertaining to property. In view of the 
Strength of their lessees’ covenants, that was not a vital question 
to the company, but it was of outstanding importance to so large 
a section of the community that it could be described as of great 
national importance. 

The problem was not an unsolvable one. While individual in- 
surance companies might not feel justified in accepting so formid- 
able an unknown risk, it should be simple for them to do so in 
conjunction with the Government, the insurance companies bearing 
a percentage of the risk and the Government the remainder, and 
the premium being divided in an equitable manner. In the last 
war the Government had arranged for such insurance and doubtless 
would do the same again were the country faced with similar 
conditions, but the move should not be delayed until actually 
needed. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


MESSINA (TRANSVAAL) 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 


ADDITIONS TO ORE RESERVES 


The annual general meeting of this company was held, on the 
14th instant, in London. 

Lieut.-Colonel John P. Grenfell (the chairman), in the course of 
his speech, said: The receipts from sales of copper and from sundry 
revenue amounted to £498,493, compared with £536,407 in the 
preceding year. Although our production of copper was actually 
greater, the reduced price obtained for it accounts for the difference. 

The ore reserves of all three mines have increased, and the 
Messina mine has earned its share of these increases, but I wish 
more particularly to speak to you of the Harper and Campbell, 
where results have been more spectacular. From the 14th level to 
the 19th level in Harper we have developed large stopes of increasing 
grade, and the latest information tells us that in the Harper’s lowest 
level, ie. the 20th, they have driven 70 ft. in ore 30 ft. wide, 
averaging 6 to 8 per cent. Cu, and there is promise of more to come. 

But I especially wish to draw your attention to the Campbell mine, 
a new mine of great promise, and of which we have large expec- 
tations. Last year there were ore reserves of 37,000 tons in this 
mine, which at June 30th had swelled to 184,000 tons of 2 per cent. 
Cu, and our latest information is that the reserves have increased 
during the last five months to 260,000 tons of 2.21 per cent. Cu. 

These are very large advances, but when I tell you that all this 
ore has been developed above the 350 ft. level, your imagination 
will tell you what we have a right to expect when we have reached 
the 550 ft. level and the 700 ft. level horizons which we are driving 
to now. The area of Campbell ore bodies on the 350 ft. level is 
24,000 sq. ft., whilst at the Harper mine at a similar depth it did 
not exceed 6,000 sq. ft. This leads the management confidently to 
report to me that the Campbell mine is likely to grow steadily 
bigger. 

To sum up the operations of the year, we have made very large 
advances in the ore reserves without in any way diminishing our 
financial strength. We have been able to pay an interim dividend 
of 7} per cent., and we propose now to pay a further 15 per cent., 
making 224 per cent. for the year. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The thirty-ninth ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 13th instant, in London. 

Mr I. C. Geddes (the chairman) said that the working profit and 
income from investments at £430,560 showed a very considerable 
improvement on the corresponding figure of £351,011. On the 
other hand, they had incurred a loss on investments realised during 
the year against a profit for the previous year, and the depreciation 
to be provided was increased on account of “ Orcades,” which first 
came into service in July, 1937. They recommended a dividend of 
5 per cent., free of tax, on the ordinary shares, and in order to 
pay that they would have to draw on the balance brought forward, 
and would carry forward only £15,395 to next year against the 
£36,082 brought in. 

The account they submitted was healthier than its recent pre- 
decessors, but still not good enough to pay for the progress that 
they and their clients desired. The debit side of the account was 
almost as important as the revenue. They found their operating 
costs had risen, and if the standard of housing on shore—and ship 
followed shore—was to continue advancing as rapidly as it had done 
in recent years they would be faced with a still further increase 
in cost and diminution of earning power. 

Of their standing debits, one might instance Suez Canal dues 
as being a major expense. They paid grateful acknowledgment to 
the Suez Canal Company for the development and skilful man- 
agement of their great undertaking, which enabled their ships to 
pass from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea with regularity and 
safety. When the Canal Company could reduce the dues, as they 
recently had done, they were thankful, and took it as a sign that 
they were not unmindful of their clients. 

Passenger traffic through the Canal was highly seasonal; that 
fine ships should be built was in everyone’s interest—that was the 
way to encourage traffic—but the bigger and finer the ships which 
were built to carry the traffic in the season voyages the greater 
would be the percentage of passage money absorbed by Canal dues 
in the off-season vovages, as they could not, for climatic reasons, 
materially increase the traffic at those times. Apart from the small 
head tax on passengers, the Canal Company did not differentiate be- 
tween passengers and cargo—total space was the measure. He had 
worked out roughly the dues which would be paid by a cargo 
steamer carrying the same amount of cargo as one of their pas- 
senger vessels. The difference between that sum and the amount 
their vessel actually did pay represented the charge on passenger 
space. On that basis the charge made by Suez Canal on passenger 
space was 13 per cent. of their gross revenue from passengers pass- 
ing through the Canal for the year—a not unsubstantial figure. 
If, however, they looked at the off-season transits, it was not un- 
usual for the Canal charge on their passenger space, most of which 
was empty, to become 20 per cent. to 30 per cent., and indeed in 
one ship last year it amounted to 474 per cent. of the gross earn- 
ing from passengers for the whole voyage of six weeks. He sub- 
mitted it would not be inequitable to grant the passenger ship some 
consideration in respect of those burdensome off-season transits. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





J. BROCKHOUSE AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
CONTINUED EXPANSION 


The forty-first annual general meeting of J. Brockhouse and Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, at West Bromwich. 
Mr J. T. Brockhouse, J.P. (chairman and managing director), 
presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said that the report 
presented was in some measure a disappointment, but in other re- 
spects the progress of the company had been eminently satisfactory. 
For the first six months of the financial year they showed a record 
profit, but there was a general slackening off in trade during the 
last three or four months. This, together with the fact that their 
financial year ended at the time of the crisis, considerably affected 
the market price of their investments and they decided to create a 
special investment reserve. Another important factor was a hold-up 
owing to modifications in their Government contracts which tem- 
porarily seriously affected turnover in three of their works. They 
had, however, made a good start in the 1938-39 period. The com- 
pany was in a very sound financial position, and the reserve funds 
amounted to approximately £500,000. 


The West Bromwich works continued to be fully occupied. The 
profits in this department were slightly less than last year’s record, 
but with the state of the order book at the present time there was 
every reason to anticipate a further record in the present financial 
year. R. Berry and Son, Smethwick—by far the largest manu. 
facturers of laminated springs in the country—had suffered somewhat 
from the recession in the motor trade. The spring service depart. 
ments in Leeds and Birmingham still enjoyed the full confidence 
of road users in the country for repairs and replacements and had 
continued the profits they expected from them. Their other branch 
in Glasgow, although showing a small profit, had been a disappoint- 
ment, but reorganisation had been promptly taken in hand. 

During the past year they had taken on more and more arma- 
ment work. They would like to feel that their domestic trade 
was a greater percentage of their turnover than it was. Taking the 
company as a whole, however, the domestic trade was still by far 
the biggest proportion of their business. 

The report was adopted. 


WILUNA GOLD CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


MORE FAVOURABLE OUTLOOK 





Presiding at the annual general meeting of the Wiluna Gold Cor- 
poration, Limited, held in London, on the 9th instant, Mr John A, 
Agnew (chairman) said that the operations of the Wiluna Gold 
Mines, the operating company, had shown a net profit of £109,614, 
which, with £171,594 brought in, made an available total of 
£281,208. After writing off various items, there was a balance of 
£121,657. As the year’s net profit was unrepresented by available 
funds, the payment of a dividend was not possible, and this balance 
has been carried forward. The financial position of the Australian 
company showed a substantial improvement on that of a year ago. 
Developments had disclosed a better picture than he had put before 
them last year. 

Having outlined the amount of driving, sinking and cross-cutting 
carried out and the ore shoots which had been disclosed in the 
main mine, he said that a bore-hole had exposed ore 18} feet wide 
to the west of the West Lode. That was an entirely new occurrence, 
and tended to strengthen their belief in the potentialities of the 
southern area. Developments on the Bulletin section had been 
of a highly satisfactory character. At the lowest level—1,200 feet— 
there had been exposed to date a new shoot of ore 350 fect long, 
averaging 6.2 dwt. over a width of 94 feet. The western shear had 
been proved by drilling to extend to the 1,200 feet level and to 
the south of the Bulletin shaft. The work on the Bulletin lease 
showed that values were well above the average grade of the ore 
reserves. 

In the Happy Jack section drilling had disclosed an important ore 
body at depth, the exposures averaging 7.6 dwt. over 33 feet width 
for a length of 600 feet. Much development work had been carried 
out on the main mine, and, whilst no substantial ore body had been 
disclosed, the small blocks of ore encountered would prove a useful 
addition to ore reserves which were estimated at 1,920,000 tons, 
averaging 4.3 dwt. per ton. That estimate did not include any ore 
from the new disclosures in the main mine, and only a small por- 
tion from Bulletin. Large scale tests on the new roasting method 
evolved at the Lake View and Star Mine were being conducted. It 
results were satisfactory it was estimated that an increased prolit 
of 3s. to 3s. 6d. per ton of ore treated could be made. 

Summing up, he said that while results at depth in the main mine 
were not good, development in the Bulletin and Happy Jack sections 
gave every promise of furnishing very substantial tonnages of good 
grade ore and the promise of a reduction in treatment costs afforded 
good grounds for believing that, if the corner had not yet been 
turned, it was clearly in sight. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


Orders for the publication in these columns of 
the reports of Company Meetings should b¢ 
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London Transport 


We present below a series of charts on London Transport. With the exception of the fourth panel, the charts represent information 


published in the London Passenger Transport Board’s reports 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS | 


» the week ended December 10, 1938, 
totai ordinary revenue was £10,705,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £14,026,000. 
Thus, excluding sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist last 
is £237,458,000, against a deficit of 
£159,470,000 a year ago. 

ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE _ 
Receipts into the Exchequer 
£ thousands 








Revenue : April 1, April 1, Week Week 
Esti- 1937, to 1938, to ended | ended 
mate, Dec. 11, Dec. 10, Dec.11 Dec.10 

1938-39 "1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 

ORDINARY { | 

REVENUE | | 
Income Tax 341150 83,714 93,350 531) 814 
Sur-tax...... 62,000 8,990 10,740 400 250 
Estate, etc., 

Duties ... | 88,000 63,130 52,610 1,690, 1,620 | 
Stamps... | 24,000 15,190 13,600 1,490 220 | 
Dee ceonsse’ | 20,000 21 11,940 6 660 
Other In. | 
Rev. Duties 1,250 420 760 40 10 
Total I. Rev. 536,400 171,465 183,000 4,157 3,574 
Customs ... 227,950 157,175 158,019 4,885 4,818 
BAECISE coves 116,150 80,200 79,967 1,743 1,766 


SS  - 


Total Cust. 
and Excise 344,100 237,375 237,986 








Motor Duties, 36,000 11,360 11,209 ... | 
P.O. (Net | 
Receipt) 8,670 11,560 10,980 650 350 
P.O. Fund.. | 2,400 2s .. “1h we 
Crown Lands 1,330 990 960, ... | oes 
Rec. from | | 
Sun. Loans| 5,250, 4,287: 4,791 141 155 
Misc. Rec... | 10,500, 9,909 8,749 ... | 42 
Tota! Ordin- 
ary Revenue | 944,650 446,971 457,675 11,576 10,705 
Seve-Bat. | | 
REVENUE | i 
Post Office | | | 
and Broad- | | 
casting* ... | 80,442) 48,990) 50,320 950, 1,400 
Total... 1025092 495,961 507,995 12,526 12,105 
| Issues out of the Exchequer 
| to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 
Expenditure Esti April 1, April 1, Week | Week 
ro 1937, to 1938, to ended ended 
1933-39 Dec. 11, Dec. 10, Dec.11 Dec.10 
| 1937 | 1938 1937 | 1938 
ORDINARY | 
ExPenp. | 
Int. & Man. | 


{ 


of Nat. Dt. 


2,587. 3,707 
Payments to 


| i 
| 230,000 179,051 180,129 


N. Ireland | 8,900 4,891 5,306 ... | 277 

Other Cons. } 

Fund Serv. | 5,239 1,992 1,754 | 
Total... | 244,139 185,934 187,189 2,587 3,984 


Supply Serv. |¢702409 420,506 507,944 10,926 10,042 


Total Ordy. 

Expend. ... 

SELF-BaL. | | | 
EXPEND. | | | 

P.O. and | | | 

Broadcast- 

ing Votes 


| 80,442 48,990 50,320 950° 1,400 


Total... |1026990) 655,430 745,453 14,463 15,426 


* Revenue required to meet expenditure. 
t Excluding Post Office and Broadcasting and 
£112,900,000 under Defence Loans Act. 


¢ After concessions of £100,000 made during 
passage of Finance Act. 


§ After adding Navy and Air Supplementary Esti- 
mates, Consol. Fund increase under Eire Act and 
reduction by revised Civil Estimate (net increase, 
£2,150,000). 


After raising Exchequer balances by 
£212,921 to £2,523,305, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown below, but 
excluding £2,750,000 issued under the 
Defence Loans Act), raised the gross 
National Debt by £6,284,000 to about 
£8,391 millions. 


WEER’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 
Net Increases IN Dest | Net REPAYMENTS, ETC. 
Treasury Bills ...... 9,904 | Pub. Dept. Adv. ... 2,840 
| Nat. Sav. Certs. ... 50 
P.O. and  Teleg. 
| (Money) Acts ... 700 
N. Atl. Shipping... 30 


9,904 3,620 


i 


Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1938, to December 10, 1938, are 
shown below :— 


(£ thousands) os 
Ordinary Exp. ... 695,133 | Ordinary Rev. ... 457,675 








Eire issues ...... 3,758 | Eire receipts 10,000 
Defence Loan | Gross borr. 246,346 
BED. cunpasoan 8,500 Less 
Incr. in balances 159 | Sinkg. Fds. 6,471 
| Net borrowing ... 239,875 
707,550 707,550 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 














Treasury | “Wraass | | 
Bills | Advances | Total | pica 
D ——;-——| Fleet! “ine 
” | | Bank | ing | Assets 

Ten- | qa, | Public, of | Debt 

der ~” | Depts.| Eng- | 

1937 | land | | 
Dec. 11 | 622-0) 305-3 45-3, 1-5 974-1, 350-6 
» 31 | 889-7" | 39-4 | 55-7 984-9, ...* 

1938 | | | | 
Aug. 27 | 555°C; 294-0! 45-7] ... |894-7| 3397 
Sept. 3 | 550-0 316-9 44-1] i. (911-0 361-0 
yy 10 | 545-0, 324-2| 46-0 | 2. | 915-1! 370-2 
, 17 537-0 334-5 | 48-2 | 2. |919-7) 382-7 
» 24 526-0 345-5) 49-8 | 1. | 921-3| 395-3 
» 30 883-4* | 49-2!| |. (932-6) ...# 
Oct. 8 521-0 379-1, 49-3 4:0 |953-4! 428-4 
» 15 526-0 383-6 45-8 | ... 955-4) 429-0 
» 22 526-0 379-3 41-4) 1. 946-7 420-7 
» 29 522-0 386-1 44:0 | 5. 952-1) 430-1 
Nov. 5 517-0 405-3 46-1) 3-0 971-3) 451-4 
» 12 517-0 407-2 45-4] 1... 969-7 452-6 
» 19 522-0 403-7 41-7] 1. 967-4 445-4 
» 26 522-0 404-1 45-4) 2. 971-5. 449-0 
Dec. 3 517-0 445-4 49-5 1. 1,011°9 494-9 
» 10 507-0 465-3 46-7 1,019°0 512-0 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 
ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 
impossible to separate tender and tap issues or to cale 
ate floating assets, 


TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 


————— eer 
' 
| 





| Amount | Per 
didi ail teat m | Cent. | 
| verage Allotte 
eeest Rate | at 
en ied| | » ini« 
- | Offered Applied a totted, | panna 
Rate 
1937 | 8. d. | 
Dec. 10! 50:0 | 91-5 | 50-0 15 8-91) 61 
» 31); 50-0 | 80°5 50°0 10 11-59 47 
1938 | 
Aug. 26 40-0 87-6 | 40-0 10 1:53 36 
Sept. 2| 45-0 | 74:6 | 45-0 10 5-87 37 
» .9| 45°0 | 63-1 | 42-0 ‘11 11-02 60 
» 16; 40-0 | 55-8 37-0 18 10-75 66 
» 23| 40-0 | 58-2 4)°0 19 7-07, 62 
» 30; 45°0 68°8 45:0 25 1:42) 48 
Oct. 7); 5U-0 | 71-6 50°0 14 3:44 60 
» 14) 50-0 72°6 | 45:0 15 5-57 69 
» 21; 40-0 | 77-3 | 38:0 13 8-91, 44 
» 28! 35:0 | 72-5 | 35:0 10 9-78 48 
Nov. 4), 35-0 | 67-9 | 35°0 10 5-87 44 
» 11) 35-0 | 62-7 35-0 10 6:16 52 
» 18) 35:0 | 62:6 35-0 1411-37 38 
» 25) 35:0 | 69°6 35-0 17 7-80 32 
Dec. 2' 35-0 | 74:8 35-0 1711-03 18 
» 91 35-0 68°8 35:0 19 2:10 52 


Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at applicant’s option. When normal 
length is 92 days, bills paid for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
normal length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
69-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bills, except those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
88-day bills. 

On December 9th epgtentines at £99 15s. 3d. 
per cent. for bills to be paid for on any day 
except Monday of the following week were accepted 
as to about 52 per cent. of the amount applied for. 
Applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
seetatians for bills to be paid for on Monday at 
£ 15s. 4d. were allotted in full. £30-0 millions of 

reasury bills are being offered on December 16th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES 
. Purchase 
Sales in | Number Price 
———_— tt °° ° °°». x” 
Nov. 27, 1937 ...... 28,987,123 21,740,342 
Nov. 26, 1938 ...... 29,098,967 21,824,226 
Week to :— 
Nov. 27, 1937 ...... | 524,919 393,689 
Nov. 19, 1938 ...... 618,601 463,951 
Nov. 26, 1938 ...... | 553,339 415,004 





| 
| 
| 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


DECEMBER 14, 1938 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : ‘ 
In Circ. .. 495,349,277 
In Bnkg.De- 


f 

Govt. Debt. 11,015,100 

Other Govt. 
Securities... 218,415,389 


partment. 61,066,320 , Other Secs. 359,032 
Silver coin ., 210,479 
| Amt. of Fid. 
| Issue ....... 230,000,00 
| Gold Coin & 
Bullion ..... 326,415,5y. 





556,415,597 | 556,415,555 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 








£ £ 

Props.’ capital 14,553,000 Govt. Sec. ... 68,361,164 
NE eicakinnien 3,334,011 | Other Secs. — 
Public Deps.* 15,608,552 | Disc., etc. ... 16,819,167 
Other Deps, : ————— |_ Securities..... 2 1,694,796 
Bankers... 99,547,368 | —— 
a a 36,001,895 | 38,513,963 
———_ | Notes ......... 61,066,320 

135,549,263 | Gold & Silv. 
ee 1,103,379 
169,044,826 169,044,526 


_* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commuis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 

















| | Compared with 
Al =—_ os 
Dec. 14, 
Both Departments 1938 | Last — 
Week Year 
| 
ComBINED LIABILITIES : 
Note circulation .....+.. - | 495,349) 4+ 7,597 — 6,609 
Deposits : Public ..... - | 15,609'— 3,020 + 4,176 
Bankers’....... | 99,547,— 3,398 3,834 
Others....... «« | 36,002) + 58 461 
Total outside liabilities 646,507'+ 1,237 6,724 
Capital and rest ........ - | 17,887 + 33 Y 
COMBINED ASSETS = |———— meen’ 
Govt. debt and securities' 297,792 + 2,421 — 16,919 
Discounts and advances 16,819 — 1,052 8,971 
Other securities ......... 22,054 — 26 1,049 
Silver coin in issue dept. | 211 + 22 201 
Gold coin and bullion.... | 327,519' — 95 i4 
RESERVES | 
Res. of notes & coin in , $61 
banking department... | 62,170/— 7,692) + 16,96 
Proportion of reserve to | 
outside liabilities— 
(a) Bankg. dept. only | " 
(“ proportion ”’) | 41-19%! — 3:2%,+ 110% 
(6) Gold stocks to de- | 
posits and notes | , 
(“reserve ratio”) | 50°7%!— O-1% + 0%» 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 

















1937 | 1938 
ley ey 
Dec. | Nov. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec 
5 | 23 | 30 7 M4 
{ — 
Issue Dept. : | nad eat 
Notes in —_ | 502-0) 476-1) 480-8) 487 
Notes in bank- a ws 
ing dept....... | 44:4, 50-4| 45-6) 68:7 61:1 
Govt. debt and ong .a| 200°4 
securities ... | 219-7) 199-2) 199-2 = | 2 
Other secs. ... 0:3) 0-7) 0:6 " 4, 326-4 
Gold o..0s-e00 - | 326°4) 326-4) 326°4, 26-4, Jet 
, | | 
Deposits " 
Public .. 11-4 31-7) a i 6 i353 
Bankers’ 103°4) 92:2) +2 35.91 36:0 
Others 36°5 35-0) ara 157.5) 151-2 
Total .. 151-3, 158-9) 15 
Bkg. Dept. Secs.: | 
arenas. 95:0) 91-8) 90:2 ot - : 
Discounts, etc. 7:8 12-2 17-6 17-9 
Other .....0++0+ 20-7) 21-1) 0°6) 25.5, 106-9 
Total ....000++ + | 123-5) 125-1) 12 
Banking dept. | | r 
FESEFVE...-.0+00 | 45°6) 51-6) $s ° 9 % 2 
<p ion” 7 | % | 28 a 44:30 411 
“Proportion 30-1) 32-4) 2 of al 50-7 
Reserve ratiot | 50-1) 51-6) 51-3 
} a — 
+ Gold stocks in both departments to deposit! 


: +OV ont 
and notes in circulation. * At this date, Governmen 
debt was £11,015,100 ; silver coin in Issue a 
£210,479 ; capital, £14,553,000; rest, £3,9>* 
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December 17, 1938 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—A return of the Bank of Spain appeared 
in The Economist of May 28th last. The latest 
irn of the Banks of Danzig, Egypt and Lithuania 


Saal in our issue of November 26th ; Crecho- 
Slovakia, Estonia, Finland : and If ortugal of 
December 3rd; International Settlements, 
Argentina, Australia, Hungary, Japan, Java, 
Poland, Roumania, and South Africa, of 


December 10th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 


“72 U.S.F.R. BANKS | Dec. | Nov. ; Dec. ; Dec. 
RESOURCES | 16, 17, | 8, 15, 

Gold certits. on hand | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 

and due from Treas. | 9,122 11,404 11,662 11,714 
Total reserves ....eeee- | 9,444 11,783 12,017 12,063 
Total cash reserves | 313 369) 346 340 
Total bills discounted 16 7 6 7 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 3 1, 1 1 
Total bills on hand ... 19 7 7 8 
Industrial advances ... | 18 15 15 16 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564 2,564) 2,564 2,564 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,601) 2,587! 2,586 2,587 
Total resources .....0006 | 12,924, 15,295! 15,342 15,566 

LIABILITIES | 

F.R. notes in actual | 

Circulation ....cccccess | 4,233) 4,346 4,422 4,433 
Aggregate of excess mr. | | 

bank res. over reqts. | 1,060) 3,2 3,440 3,480 
Deposits — Member- | | 

bank reserve account | 6,884) 8,727 8,966 9,034 
Govt. deposits ......s06 { 232 544 407 413 
Total deposits .......+. | 7,535 9,796! 9,950 9,997 
Cap. paid in and surplus 306 309 309 310 
Total abilities ......... 15,566 


12,924 15,295 15,342 
Ratio of total res. to | 
deposit and F.R. note 
liabs. combined 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND | 
‘TREASURY COMBINED | | 
RESOURCES | 


798% 83°3% 83°6°% 83°6% 
| } 


Monetary gold stock... | 12,765, 14,162 14,367 14,380 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. | 
PURI cc ccntcacscease 2,625) 2,756 2,775, 2,784 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation... | 6,596 6,732) 6,844 6,858 
Treasury cash and de- | 
__Posits with F.R. Bks. 3,852 3,265 3,088 3,064 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 


| Dec. | Nov. | Dec. {| Dec. 
| 16, 17, 8, 15, 
1937 1938 1938 | 1938 

Total gold reserves ... 3537-1 4982-0 5209-6 5223-4 
Tota. bills discounted | 4-3 1:5 1:6 2:7 
Bills bt. in open mkt. | 1-0} 0-2) 0-2) (0-2 
Total U.S, Govt. secs. | 739-7) 815-4 815-4 815-4 
Total bills and securts, | 749-6) 820-8 820°8 822:0 


Deposits — Membere | 

,, bank reserve account '2980-7 4418-2 4580:04616°1 
otal res. to dep. and | 
Fed. Res. note lia- | 

_ bilities combined ... '84:2°)87-1°% 87:6", 87-5% 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
_ MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 


Dec. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
| 1, 2, 23, 30, 
ASSETS | 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Loans, total .........006 | 9,441 8,327 8,303 8,317 
InvestMents .........445 | 11,940 13,081 13,003 13,008 
Reserve with Federal | 
Reserve banks ...... | 5,374 7,116 7,263 7,337 
Due from domestic bks. | 1,869 2,46 2,457 2,460 
LIABILITIES ; 
Deposits : demand (ad- | 
. NID siciscinessnca | 14,612 15,766 15,916 16,013 
TAME cos evssssenssnees 5,234 5,155 5,125 5,124 
; ‘S. Government... | 416 540 537 534 
—‘nter-bank ............ | 5,478 6,694 6,703 6,720 


_ BANK OF -FRANCE.—Million francs 


~| Dec. | Nov. ; Dec. Dec. 
_ 9, 10, 1, 8, 

Gold ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 
a C Shieh eiiits esesecees 58,932 55,808 87,265 87,265 
ills: Commercial...... 9,482 14,239 13,083 12,456 
Aan Bought abroad 914 725 850 850 
ee on securities | 3,762 4,005 3,832 3,708 
hirty-day advances... | 338 2,271 1,722 523 
ans to State without a 

(6) prov; (a) peneral 3,200 3,200 10,000 10,000 
Ovisional ....,, | 2 
Negotiable conde. | 26,918 48,134 20,627) 20,627 
ginking Fund Dept. | 5,637, 5,570 5,570 5,57 
aang | 4,473) 4,873 4,893 4,543 
Devs {2 circulation ... | 91,143 108771 109467 108779 

POSits ; — sence | was 3,548 5,762 6,066 
Other liabilia® _*** | 16.241 23,322 29,681 27,636 
Geld scsnrve es''slaki | 3,607, 3,183, 2,932 3,060 
_ abilities 


. 53°5% 41-1% 60°2% 61-°2% 
Revalued Novy, 17, 1938, at 2719 milligrams. 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
Pe A Million levas 


@Queeeees 


Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
’ , | 31, | 23, | 30, 
Gold wie ye 1938 | 1938 1938 
~~ abroad and ees — 2,003) 2,003 
/Oreign Currencies ,.. 637/837 1.061| 1,105 
dvances tr povances 1,384) 1,259, 1,100|_ 1,082 
Reser stABiLTIEs ury | 3,523) ee 3,468, 3,468 
: s 
N CB sercccenes peeseeee | 1,203) 1,188) 1,188) 1,188 
Sight liabe ation . | 25744) 3,115! 2,917) 2,938 
. -and deposits| 3,474) 3,318| 3,686, 3,604 
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REICHSBANK 
7 Million Reichsmarks 
Dec. | Nov. ; Nov. | Dec. 
te i 30, yA 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 

ais | 70:5 70:8 70:8 70:8 
= which depstd. abroad) 20:3 10:6 10:6 10°6 

es. In foreign currencs 5:6 5°8 6:0 5: 
Bills of exchange and "7 

IIE 6c coscccsecee 5361-3 7020:2 7513-6 7252°3 
Silver and other coin... | 137-8 121-0 135-8 134-0 
a 42:8 32:9 47:9 47:1 
Investments ......0000 390°9 845°9 846-1 846°1 
CORGT QBBEED. .o.<cccceses 737-0 1307-4 1358: 3 1374-6 

LIABILITIES | 

Reserves Deitehaicassubieda 493-0 514°4 514-4 514-4 
Notes in circulation .... 5074-6 7423-4 7743-8 76294 
Other daily maturing 

obligations paemoxaie 703°3 917-91141:41002°9 
Other liabilities ......... 325°0 398-1 428-7 433-6 
Cover of note circulatn. 1-49", 1-03°, 0:99% 1-00% 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 


Nov. | Nov. | Dec. ; Dec. 
8, 24, i, 8, 

c ASSETS 1938 1938 1938 1938 
ND sscesecssesrinnaneses 3,397 3,446 3,492 3,438 
Silver and other coin... 47 57 53 53 
Foreign exchange, etc. | 900 910 910 914 
Bills and securities...... 721 669 617 606 
PMID. ovkcicsacvcncss 52 38 56 $2 

7 LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation . 4,542 4,450 4,474 4,427 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 115 136 148 138 
aa OE sscsne 373 447 420 410 

BANK OF CANADA 
Million $’s 
| Dec. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
=? 2, 23, 30, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 
Reserve, of which ...... 203°0) 217:7, 223°5| 226°2 
_ Gold coin and bullion, 179:6 181-0 181-3 181-0 
SOCUPIIGS. occciccecccecce 192-9 210-3 202-9 195-9 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ...... | 156-1 177-0 173-0 170-7 
Deposits: Dom. Govt. 28:4 27:8 26:2 30-0 
Chartered banks 200-8 221-5} 221-3) 215-2 
Reserves to notes and 
_ deposit liabilities ... 52°6°, 50°9°, 52:9% 54:1% 


NATIONAL BANK OF DENMARK 
Million kroner 





Nov. | Sept.; Oct. | Nov. 
| 30, 30, 31, 30, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Gold coin and bullion | 117:8 117-7, 117°6 117°6 
Foreign bills & balances 59-4 111:1) 112-1 117°9 
Home bills, securities 
GR FOOD  kccccassesss 207:8 293:6 322-8 362-6 
Emergency fund ...... 115:0 70°3 59°8 59-8 
Advances to Treasury 89:3 109°9 86:7 74:6 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 391°6 428°8 434:°9 414°3 
BIND sins cntckacdcasen 75:3 149-2 125°5 164°6 
Foreign liabilities ...... 21:7 4-1; 16:3) 27:2 
BANK OF GREECE.—Million drachmae 
- Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. 
30, >i, 23, 30, 
ASSETS 1937. 1938 1938 1938 
Gold and guld exchange | 3,603 3,635 3,684 3,652 
State gold bonds ...... 521 521 521 521 
Bills discounted ...... | 607 745 739 741 
AGVONCES cascccccecccces 4,752 7,546 7,585 7,468 
SORE GOO ceccvcccccseses | 3,856 3,794 3,794 3,794 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 6,510 7,190 6,936 7,011 
Dep. and current accts. | 5,806 8,679) 9,035 8,836 
Foreign exch. liabilities 167 224 259 277 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 
sa , Dec. Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 
10, ll, 2; 9, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Gold coin and bullion | 444 444 444 444 
Rupee COIN... seeee eens | 624 709 712 709 
Balances abroad......... 48 22 13 12 
Sterling securities ...... | 803 622 608 608 
Indian Govt. rupee | 
SECUTILIES......c0cccceee | 274 324 324 324 
Investments .......se00e 64 58 59 59 
naamenseae 
Jotes in circulation: 
— — = éeseeee 1,793 1,734 1,740 1,758 
Burma........scccccceee | 44 B = = 
s GOVIE. coccee 83 
_— Banks aah | 265 159 127° 122 
Gold and sterling to | ; ss 
liabilities ........ cess 58-1°%, 50°8% 50°4%, 50°5% 
BANQUE MELLIE IRAN 
Million rials 
oe Oct. | Sept. ) Sept. , Oct. 
| ¢ 6, 22, | 6, 
SSETS 1937 1938 | 1938 1938 
Gold Bix ncaumbeennneea . | 306°5 312-7 312:7 310-7 
Silver ...ccccccccccceccecee | 405-2 405-7) 405-7 $405°8 
DiscountS .....++eeeeee .. | 357-2 261:9) 265°4 287°5 
Public departments ... 605:4 707°7 720°3 716°3 
Other debit balances... | 641°1 721:3 747°9, 717-1 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... | 864°4) 777-7 769°0 781-4 
Public departments ... 364°5 533-7 532:°1 563°4 
Other credit balances _ 1039-7 1102-2 1139-9 1079-0 
N.B.—Based on London prices and £ sterling in 
Teheran, actual value is: 423,734,000 rials ; 


$380,741,000 rials. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
Million dinar 








| Dec. } Nov. | Nov. | Dec. 
ASSETS 1937 19" 53 9. 
9 938 935 ( 
Cash reserve: | ee 
Gold at home and | 
ae 1,755, 1,893 1,906 1,907 
Other foreign exchange | 507 450 512 552 
Discounts and advances | 1,608 1,876 1,781 1,766 
Government advances 2,253) 2,243 2,244 2,244 
_ __ LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 5,676 6,841 6,783 6,794 
Sight liabilities ......... | 2,643; 2,223, 2,266! 2,284 
BANK OF LATVIA 
Million lats 
| Dec. ; Nov. , Nov. | Dec. 
| 6, ‘ae 28, &. 
7 ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold coin and bullion | 77:49 82°59 82-60 82:60 
MENEE COMB 6. cresscesceses 13-53) 12-24 12:20 12-12 
Foreign currency ...... 45°49 41°60 42:76 42-23 
Treas. notesand change; 7:17 8:75 8-64 8-25 
Short-term bills......... 47°18 51°35 49-63 49-21 
Loans against securities | 87°42 95-85 100-65 102-42 
. LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 61-80 80-34 82-53 82-03 
Deposits & currnt. accs. 144°76 149-63 150-56 148-03 
Government accounts 56°27 53-36 53:98 56°69 
NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 
; Dec. , Nov. ; Dec. | Dec. 
i 2, 14, 5, 12, 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
NI eccthcnsentadececess 1365-8 1481-0 1461-2 1461-2 
SN ace andreas | 17-6, 22:9) 25-1) 27:8 
Home bills, etc. ......... | 26-2) 15-8 109 10:8 
Foreign bills ............ ; 23 3:6 3°6 36 
Loans and advances | | 
in current account... | 190-3) 307:9) 307-4 307-2 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... | 862-8,1003-0 1009-7) 987°6 
Deposits: (a) Govt. ... | 58-5) 139-1) 131-5) 146°3 
(6) Other... | 702°0) 709-8) 687-4 696°8 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 








| Dec. , Nov. | Nov. | Dec. 
| 6, 7, 28, §. 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 1938 | 1938 
RINE xecccesiccsecisdaane | 2:80 2:80 2-80 2-80 
Sterling exchange ...... | 16°18 6°63 4:83 4-20 
Advances to State...... | 5-39) 12-14) 13°52) 14:17 
Investments ........000 |} 2°66 3:48 3°51 3-61 
LIABILITIES | 
ere | 13:96 14°44 14°59 14-69 
Demand liabs.: State 4°80 2°62, 3:00 2:69 
Banks and others ... 6:93' 6:64 5-70 6-01 
Reserves to sight liabs. 73:9°, 39°7°% 32°7°%'29:°8% 
BANK OF NORWAY 
Million kroner 
Dec. | Nov. | Nov. | Dec. 
| 7, 7, 30, 7 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Coin and bullion (gold 
POROIUED ~ cccccccccaccess { 118-8 147-7 147-7 147-7 
Bal. abroad & for. bills | 182°4, 193-7 190-7, 190°8 
Funds provisionally in | 
gold, not in gold res. | 70°3 62:8 62:8 62:8 
Norwegian and foreign | 
Govt. securities ...... |} 95°8 132-1) 134-2) 134-1 
Discounts and loans ... | 120°5 103-5, 103-7, 102°3 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... | 422°8 449°5 448-2 450:0 
Deposits at sight ...... 108-1 148-1 146°5 147-7 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 
Dec. | Nov. | Nov. ; Dec. 
i ee 30, | 7, 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
COO ccicsnsciacocecsenecs |2662 -6 2873 2'2889 -7 2889-8 
Foreign exchange ..... . | 490-2) 301-9, 286-0 283°6 
Discounts, CC. ....eeeee 10°5; 96:0 109:°9 95:8 
Advances  ....ccc00e ° 32:8} 24:8) 24-4 27:5 
Securities .......sseeeees 30°4| 94:6 946 94-6 
LIABILITIES | { i 
Notes in circulation ... |1431-7/1696-3 1695-8 1669-7 
IID vnc c cee sccnccesess 17768 1667-9 1686-0|1696-7 


—N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and assets 
included in returns December 31, 1936, onwards at 
538,583,653 trs. 


BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million kronor 


a Dec. | Nov. | Nov. | Dec. 
7, | | 2 lt 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold reserve .....+-++008 469-0 591-0) 591-5 591-4 
Govt. secs. : Swedish 4:1} 82:0) 87:0; 92:0 
ae . 42°7] 31-8} 32:1) 32-6 
oad not in go 
—e Se ecieniiad — 68-2) 115-9) 115-8! 115°8 
with foreign | 
— ns dalentamneses - 251-1) 403:0 401:6| 373-3 
Bills payable in Sweden | 13:4) 13-1 14:1; 13-7 
Bills payable abroad ... | 714°3) 378-0! 350-6) 379-3 
Advances .....--eeeeeeee - — 32:5, 32:5 
ITIES | 
eseees in aiecuietion ... | 879-9) 987-8 981-8} 954-2 
Deposits : Government 351-4| 237-2) 484-4) 488-7 
Com. banks | 543°8 706-9) 451-9) 482-7 
Other 8:5) 42) 3:2 3:4 
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BANK CLEARINGS 


LONDON 
£ thousands 


ggregate trom 
January 1 to 


Week ended A 
Wednesday 


Month of November 


Change Dec. 15, Dec. 14, Dec. 15, | Dec. 14, 


1937 | 1938 t | 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
™ | | : 7 
J | 
eo | 2 | 206 | % 6 6 | 293 | 293 
! 
i ictal 2,979,818 2,712,718 — 9-0 618,754 674,993 35,333,202 32,244,673 
Metropolitan ... | 177,102, 172,239 — 2:7, 37,274 37,760 2,071,855 1,991,985 
Country ......... 323,994, 309,653 — 4:4 68,156 67,678 3,657,856 3,534,361 
ae 3,481,914 3,194,610 — 8-2) 724,184 780,431 41,062,913, 37,771,019 
! 


t Based on average working day. 


PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 


| Week ended 
Saturday 


Aggregate from 


Month ot November January 1 to 


Change Dec. 11, Dec. 10, Dec. 11, | Dec. 10, 
1937 | 1938 +t , 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 


No. of working ' 








days :-— 26 «(| 26 % 6 6 291 291 
BIRMINGHAM 10,871 10,248 |— 5-7 2,562 | 2,288 128,814 114,412 
BRADFORD .... 3,622 3,391 6-3 770 787 49,460 38,8380 
ity te 5,850 5,731 |\— 2-0) 1,299, 1,194 63,705 62,018 
Se Es pideccioskahe 3,881 3,485 |—10-2 863 800 44,789 40,973 
SED stignteninal | 3,745 3,762 + 4:0 823 726 49,103 46,469 
LEICES TER . 3,118 3,033 _— 2-7 660 619 37,015 34,201 
LIVERPOOL..... 27,318 | 21,889 19-8 5,594 5,171 338,284 254,002 
- ANCHES STER 46,294 38,489 16-8 | 9,726 8,349 540,308 450,906 

aw ASTLE... 6,603 6,693 + 1-3 | 1,316) 1,289 73,515 73,937 
CTINGHAM 2,121 1,986 — 6-3 516 486 25,329 24,230 
SHE FFIELD .... 4,709 4,254 9-6 917 878 53,949 52,442 
Total: 11 Towns = 118,132 102,961 12:8 25,046 22,587 1,404,271 1,192,470 
DUBLIN ......... : ee + | 5,234) 5,356 285,662$ 309,017¢ 
t Based on average working day + 50 calendar weeks. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 


‘Dec. 8, Dec. 9, Dec. 10, Dec. 12,'Dec. 13, Dec. 14, 'Dec. 15, 
1938 1938 1938 | 1938 19358 1938 1938 


Bank rate (changed % % % | % % ™ | % 
trom 2 >» June 30, i j | 
BOOED cicccarans 2 2 212 ] 2 2 i 2 
Market rates of disc sunt \ 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ dratts 3 1 1Sig-1 | U5pg-1 | 15,5-1 516 1-llyg 
3 months’ do. ...... 7g 15:¢-1 L5ig—l | 156-1 15i¢ LEy3 | 
4 months’ do. ...... Ig 156-1 | 15j6-1 | 15,6-1 | Tg-ld,¢ | 73-19 6 
6 months’ do. . I 15)6-1 | 7g-15i6 | 7e— 7g-l516 | 73-1516 : 
Discount Treasury Bills > 
TE cn cukeotodks 73 16~332 15jg-3lg9\15jg-~3izo 1Sjg-3lz, 1 5j6 1-11, 
3 months’ ... Tg L5jg—3i 52 15yg-31 52 15j 6-3 4216 1546 ling 
cane tay to-day . lo-1 igi io] lp] 15--] lo-} lon] 
Short ...... a lo—11g) 1p=J1p —11z! 12-112) 12-11g) 1g-15g | 1-13 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk. lo ly lo 1; lp ly lp 
Discount houses at call lp ly ly lg | I, lp lp 
PE ARESE  sincoventcsoess 34 SB | & 34 34 34 34 


Comparison with previous weeks 


Bank Bills 
Short | 


Se 
; 


Trade Bills 
Loans eg ais 7 - 
i 3 Months | 4 Months 6 Months | 3 Months | 4 Months 6 Months 


1938 i SS % | y %, | oy 
. _ i | 
i 





, oo 
7/0 f } o 
Nov.17 2-1 | 1739-S16 | %6-54 Se | 212-3 | 25¢-31g | 3-510 
» 24...) Ip 4 34 | Sg~?q | 21p-3 | 23g-31g | 3-31, 
Dec. 1 “1 | Uie-7g | Uy6-7g | Ted 212-3 | 234-314 | 3-31, 
»” 8 —l14 { 73 73 210-3 i 234-314 3. lg 
» 1-15, | 1jg-1 | yg | 1g 219-3 | 234-314 | 3-3lg 
' ! 
NEW YORK 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
New York :— D. 
ec. 15, Nov. 16, Nov. 23, Nov. 30, Dec. 7, D 
1937 1938 1938 1933 1938 1938 


o 


% 0 9 % h 
aia css 1 i 1 i r i 
Time money (90 days’ mixed 

SD oddities ens uaiiebbebbeidnas ll, llg lly lly lly 11, 
Bank acceptances :— oe Selling Rates 

Members—eligible, 90 dys. 1, lp ly lp lp ly 

Non-mem.—eligible, 90dys. 19 lo ly ly lo lp 
Commercial accept., 90 dys. 1 1 1 ] l 1 
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lei nS 


EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the day’s business) 


Par of y em ie i | . - 
London on Each, —_< Ba i | Dec. 13, | Dec. 14, | Dec 15, 


1938 | 1938 | 1938 


| 
} 


New York, $... | $4°8625 4:6639- 4°665;- |4-66- (4°6534— |4-6614- 4-663, 


671g 6752 675g 6654 675 6773 

Montreal, $ ... 4°862: 4-°70- 4°70lo- 4°70- (4°70- (4°71- 4:711l- 
71lg wily 719! 71ly 72 7234 

le re 124:21 (|177353- =—-1775, 1775;6—3¢ 17712=7g (17712-7211 771>- 


a Be 


35 -00a 27-68-16 27-73-78 27-60-79 27-58-73 27-67-74 27-68-45 


Brussels, Bel.... 


, B8lo-7g 885e-7g 88lo-89 8852-34 BBlo-7, 88) -Rg 
Milan, Ri eakie | 92 46{ 88-781 88-78: 88-83: 88-65: 88-67) 88-761 
Zurich, Fr. ... | 25-2219 20-60-66 20-64-68 20-59-70 20-57-64 20-60-68 20-65-71 


Athens, Dr. ... 375 


540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 540- 555 540-555 
Amst’d’m, Fl. 


12-107 (8°57); 8°58l.- 8:°57-61 8:°56-60 8°57) 859-62 
“60 60 60 
20°43 


Berlin, Mk. . |11-63-66 1l- 63-67, 1l- 61-6711 60-66 11-61-66 11-62-68 
Registered | | | 
Marks | (ec): (52)o-57lo 52-57 | 52-57 | 52-57 = 5210-571 53-58 
Br. India Rup. | ¢18d. 9 [1729<9— —-177g—15y§ | 177g—15j¢ | A77g-1! 16 AT29:0— 172825 
15 l 15 
Hong Kong, $ | >. 1475-15ig 1479-151g 1479-1519! 1479-1513 1473-15). 1479-15 
Shanghai, §... | ¢ ... 734-812 754-812 | 75q-B8l2q | 734-812 | 754-812  B-Biy 
Rio, Mil. ...... $3°899d. 3lic*m 3.:6%m 3lig*m 31ig*m 3lig*%m 3lig*m 
f 20°55- 20°55- 20-58- 20°58- (20°60- 20:60- 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11°45 622 652g 65¢ 65g 68¢ 70g 
1 17-03h 17:03h | 17-13h | 17-13h | 17-134) 17°13h 
Valparaiso, $... 40 117e(/) | 117e(l) | WNGe(l) | 11Ge(l) | Ll6ell) = 1 bel! 
Montevideo, 3) t51d. | 18-19 18-19 18-19 | 18-19 1754-154 1754-18%, 
Lima, Sol. | 17-38 22-231 | 22-23/ 22-23! | 22-23/ 22-23/ 22-23/ 


Mexico, Pes....| 9-76 | Unq''d Unq''d Unq’t'd | Unq’'d Una't'd Una't'd 


Manila, Pes... |¢25-66d., 2533-73 | 2533-73 | 2553-7g | 2533-7g | 2532- 2553-13 
Moscow, Rbls. | 24-72lo— 24-75- |24-77-  |24-69-  |24-7154- 24-7754 
73lg 7534 7734 6954 72 781 

| | 
| | | 
Usance: T.T., Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. t Pence 
per unit of local currency. + Par 8-235l32 since dollar devaluation on February 1, 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (e) Latest 


“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (h) Average remittance rate for 
importers. (1) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 
ot Anglo-Italian debts. (/) Nominal. (mm) Official. 


(6) Other Exchanges 


Par of | : ‘ on 416 
London on | Exch. | mae. SO te , 1938 
| per a 9) 
Helsingfors, M. .....0+ . | 193-23 22612-227 2619-227 2m -227 . 
hale rr 100-200/ | 100-200!) | 00-200 
Madrid, Pt......s.csceses | 25-22ig{| 0p ao | lO iol. 
Lisbon, Esc........ssscs00 110 1097g-1103g | 10973-11053 | 109/;-110%3 
Budapest, Pen...........+ 27-82 2310-24 | 2353-2413 2312-24 
Prague, Ke. .....s.ecceeses $16410§ 136-137 136-137. | 136-137 
SN I pis eccuccann 25:00 | 2412-25 | 2410-25 | 24)0-29 
Warsaw, Zl. ........ss00000 48-38 2412-25 | 24lo-250 | 2410-25, 
ANU. cccenacnkatondh 25-2212 2434-2534 2454-2554 2453-294 
Bucharest, Lei............ 813-8 650-670 | 650-670 eee” 
7.e ” j 5/5 
BRN, TE ccccccseccex 110 Lm | asa 586! 
Belgrade, Din............. 276-32 204-214 | 204-214 | 204-214 
ee 43°66 | 2714-2814 2714-2814 "Ld Sr 
I 73:66 | 370-400 | 370-400 370-40 
Tallinn, E. Kr........0000 | 18-159 |  1734-183¢ =| 1734-1834 | 174-155 
Oslo, Kr. vesseeeee | 18°159 | 19-85-95 19-85-95 19: 89~99 
Stockholm, Kr. ....+.... 18°159 19-35-45 19:35-45 | 19°39-#2 
Copenhagen, Kr.......... | 18-159 | 22-35-45 | 22-35-45 | 22:35-45 
Alexandria, Pst. ......... 971 9753-53 9753-53 | 9! 
MO, WOR oscccsssvscesee | $24-58d. | 1315jg-14lyg | 1315,6-14lig | 13! 6-14 
RG. G.. .ccnsscnesnscs T 28d. | 2713;6-28li¢ 2713; 6-281 16 27)016-28 
TU IG ssmcenceussbien 12-11 | 8-56-59 8:5612-5912 18°59: 
Bangkok, Baht ............ | +21-82d. 2216-16 2216-716 22 
Usance: T.T., except Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. t Pence per ut val 
currency. § Par, 197-105;5 since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934 oe 


for payments to the Bank of England: 


(j) Under Anglo-Spanish Agr 
(k) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. 


(1) Nominal. 


LONDON—FORWARD 
; (Closing quotations) 


Dec. 9, 




















Dec. 10, Dec. 12, | Dec. 13, | Dec. 14, De o 

London on | 1938 | 1938 1938 | 1938 | 1933. - . 

| Per £ Per £ Per £ | Per £ | PerZ erh 

: eae (p) 1 (| Ce) (Pp) | & Ad 
New York 1 Month | 1-’ ents Sig Ais 1516-1316 |15;5-15 ae 

cent.4|}2 4, 15q—15g | 13q-1!2 | 1%¢-1716 1>e-15g 1is-1is 137) 
13» 25g-21g | 25g-2ig | 2lg-2lg | 25g-2lg  2lg-2'y  <'4-“' 3 

| 1 Month | Par-lig Par | lig-sig | Je-lg | la~16 at 

Paris, francs{ {2 ,, 14-33 lglg | Sig-7i6 | 35-53 | 58-3 aula 
13» =| Myg-ldig)  1p—5g | MgeHlg | Tg-2ig | 7a-1? es 

| () (pP) | () | ©) (p) at 

Amsterdam, {| 1 Month | 15g-1lg 153-11, | 1Seeilg 13g-L1q | 154- Ll 1 -as 
cent.4,}2  » 3lq—21q 3lg-21q | 3lg—21g | 312-212 | 312-2! : a 
3 ny | Alz-Blp 41Q—Blg | 41g—Blz | 412-312 | 4lo-3!2 BN 

| @) d) | (@) (d) | @) a, 

Brussels, 1 Month; 2-4 119-319 Par-2 11o-3!2 1-3 4-6 
cent.) |Z » | 810) 79°) 2-4 5-7, | 48 | nn 
3» | 13-17 | 12-15 | 5-8 2) 
| () |) (e) | &) | aiPar 
Geneva, 1 Month | 4!9-21,| 5-3 5-3 5-3 | ye? 
cent.4}2 4, | 7-512! 9-7 3-7 8-6 BO nty-9l2 

3» =| Lt2~912 | 12-10 12-10 | 13-11 | 12-10 

' is —_ 


(p) Premium. (d) Discount. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 


Week ended December 15, 1938 












NEW YORK nee 
7 f 7“ i ~ ; ; Imports Exports ; 
— | Dec. 8, Dec. 9, | Dec. 10, Dec. 12, Dec. 13, Dec. 14, 
New York on | 1938 1938 | 1938 1938 1938 1938 From Bullion | Coin Tc Bul] ( 
| ) ullion -oin 

r. = " a . De phe 
London :— Cents Cents | Cents Cents | Cents | Cents / GOLD | ; . 

OO AaYS ...ceceeeeveeevees | 4665, 40578 | 4661116 465°16 | 4651115 | 466516 British W. Africa 254°s66 é Canada a 545 A 

Cables ...sceeeeeeseerees 40714 46654 467716 | 466516 | 466%6 | 4675 )¢ British S. Africa 230,974 nt Nethe cas, hs 

Demand ...seceeseeeeee | 4671, 466° | 467716 | 466116 | 466716 | 4671 ;¢ British India ...... 228,215 ; Switzerlat d icecniiiiain 37 8'514 
Paris, Fr. .....sccsecsseseee | 2°631g | 2°6215;6) 2°635g | 2°623g | 2:62!2 | 2:62 POE acs cansconien 120,824 19,757 7 whey. Sidi et 1341 
Brussels, Bel. ..+s+eseeee0 168312 16°83) 16°83 16°88 16°85 16-85 Switzerland ...... 240,583, 36,601| Iraq... set 3316 
Switzerland, Fr. .....s0+ 22°65 22°62'2 (22°61 = (22°64 =22°6312 22-62 DOIG so cseccersee 310,752 "22 United States ......... ne 
Italy, Lira......seceseceseee 52614 | 5°2614 | 5+2614 | 5°2614 | 52614 | 5-26!4 | Argentina... 129,191 127,246 Other countries 200) 541 
ili, HERR somgonssses eo ae Uttte bee Ge ret. | << ethene 
Amsterdam, Guilder ... 54:38 54: 43712 543712 54-36 54-3412 | Total... 537 T 937,721 38,176 
Copenhagen, ae 20-86 20°84!2 20°88 20-82 20°82 20 2 OFERT seceeceee 1,610,537 190,931 ROWE dicctsaiassccce 2557 FA8 IOVS 
Se TE sicconsvneteiniaie 23:4812 23°46 23:50 23:43 23-44 23-48 SILVER SILV ae 
Seockhnolem, BEE. cecccoees 24-07 24:05 24-09 24°02!2 24:03 24-07 British W. Africa ‘a 3,038 Barbados — 2 
Athens, Dr. ......eccccesee | 0:86 0-855g | 0°8534 | 08554 0°855g | 0-853, British S. Africa 7148 —Ci#w.SsC«d|« Denna = 
Montreal, Can. $  ...... 99-150 99-150 99-150 99-060 98-96 98 939 British India ...... wie "236 G aman i er 
Yokohama, YEN ....e.e0 27:25 27-23 21°27 27:20 27:22 27-27 Netherlands......... aoa “98 alg pie wre 
Shanghai, © ....ccccccceses 16°15 16°15 16°15 16°15 16°15 16:20 ea 17,600 aa . aeaueke Ae od 7k aan 
B. Aires, PesO .....ss000e0 28:99 28:95 29-00 28:92 28-94 = 28-98 FIRROE ..ccsccsocccees 45,481 506 United States ......... 508'os3 
Rio, Milreist .......0000 | 5-90 | 5-90 5-90 5-95 5-95 5-95 ec ciiiets cat a 708 iad Other countries as 2640 “973 
‘ . -- - — a Total® ......... 70,936 5,47 Tot ~ 532,270 2,77 

Sennans + Official. 6 5,478 OO See 532,270 2,773 


* Including other co untries. 
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SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 617) 


report that office and hangar space at both 
the Gatwick and Gravesend airports is now 
fully occupied. MITCHELL COTTS 
AND COMPANY net profits are £40,000 
higher at £75,602. Some 555,000 ordinary 
shares are to be issued in connection with 
the Contomichalos Darke and Company 
acquisition. At £71,015, DAVIS ESTATES 
net profits are only £8,000 lower than a 
year ago. A larger amount of work was 
handled by SUNLIGHT LAUNDRIES, 
and net earnings amount to £52,099, against 
£42,865. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

West Witwatersrand Areas. — This 
company has been officially notified that its 
application to the Government of the Union 
of South Africa for a lease of the undermin- 
ing rights to an area of about 4,769 claims 
On portions of the farms Blyvooruitzicht 
No. 71 and Driefontein No. 118 has been 
accepted. Arrangements are in hand for 
the registration of a company which will 
take cession from West Witwatersrand Areas 
of these mining leases. 

Mexican Railway Company.—For half 
year to June 30, 1938, deficit was 75,381 
Pesos (equal to £4,188), against a net revenue 
of 465,168 pesos for half-year to June 30, 
1937, Total deficiency, after fixed charges, 


£112,531, increasing total debit of net 
revenue to £974,010, 


Booker Bros., McConnell and Com- 
pany.—Net profit for year to June 30, 1938, 
493,605, against £90,981. Ordinary dividend 
10 per cent. on a capital increased by a 60 per 
cent. bonus. Previous year’s dividend 15 per 
cent. To staff fund £3,000 (same). To 
reserves: depreciation, £4,000 (same); 
coneael, £5,000 (same); dividend equalisa- 
Sate =, (same); goodwill £5,000. 
y 9 
(28.145, increased from £19,626 to 

Boulton and Paul, Ltd.—Trading profit 
= to September 30, 1938, £94,385, 
aoe £89,013. To depreciation £12,227 
(210,877). To tax and N.D.C., £16,000 
(3,1 _, Preference dividends £10,605 
ie ‘4). Ordinary dividend maintained at 

per cent. To general reserve £40,000 


(£20,000), Carr fi 
£14,193 to £11.11. orward reduced from 


Barton Trans 

port.—Net profit year to 
thant 30, 1938, £37,403, are Hh 
ro 2 Deferred dividend 10 per cent. on 
£8 a ed capital. To taxation reserve, 
(cio nog LO). To general reserve £5,000 
= £3,665 try forward raised from £166 

Triumph Com i 
pany, Ltd.—Trading 
profi year to July 31, 1938, £13,878, 
. _ £32,528 for preceding nine months. 
| spate and depreciation £31,899, against 

. os ay balance forward, £37,460. 
eras, Ltd.—We dealt with the profit 
1 = in The Economist of Sennnibee 10, 
oe ae 550. The balance sheet, dated 
at 2.30 7 30, 1938, shows stocks are valued 
«987,488, an increase of £136,164. 


Cash is down from £1,158,723 to £708,379. 
Investments in subsidiaries are £80,301 
higher at £394,508, and other investments 
are £325,785 higher at £1,443,380. Sundry 
debtors, £1,153,389, against £1,025,322. 
Creditors are reduced from £655,038 to 
£424,492. 

Hobson Components.—Net profit for 
year to September 30, 1938, £46,613, against 
£44,445 after £22,103, against £11,307 for 
depreciation and £9,599, against £23,401 
for taxation. Total dividend and bonus 
174 per cent. as before. Balance of goodwill 
of £10,056 written off. Carry forward 
increased from £16,005 to £21,812. There 
is a bank overdraft of £57,828. 


Ariston Gold Mines (1929), Ltd.—Net 
profit year to September 30, 1938, £169,404, 
against £149,466. Year’s dividend is 74 per 
cent., against an interim of 7} per cent. on 
£700,000 and a final of 2} per cent. on 
present capital of £800,000. The company 
is paying an interim dividend of 10 per cent. 
in respect of 1938-39. 


Anglo-Ecuadorian  Oilfields.—Total 
income year to June 30, 1938, £391,403, 
against £433,559. Written off equipment 
£109,363 (£125,048). To extra depreciation 
£5,378 (£8,000). Written off development 
£75,000 (£50,000). Ordinary dividend re- 
duced from 15 to 10 per cent. Carry forward 
raised from £41,555 to £78,942. 


Mitchell Cotts and Company.—For 
year to June 30, 1938, trading profit was 
£105,115, against £44,258. To taxation 
£27,500 (£8,500). Ordinary dividend 11 per 
cent. absorbing £30,277, against 10 per cent. 
absorbing £15,000. To general reserve 
£25,000 (nil). To staff pension fund £10,000 
(nil). Written off goodwill £900 (nil). Carry 
forward raised from £32,079 to £35,420. 
Total net assets (excluding goodwill), 
£619,970, against £419,076. 


Petters, Ltd. (Change of Name).—An 
extraordinary meeting is to be held on 
December 30th to approve a change of name 
to Associated British Engineering, Ltd., 
and also to approve an extension of the 
company’s Memorandum of Association to 
embrace its activities as a holder of large 
investments in engineering concerns. It is 
intended to continue the policy of consoli- 
dating the production and sale of oil engines. 
The transfer of machinery, etc., from Yeovil 
to Loughborough is taking place, and large- 
scale production of Petter oil-engines will 
have commenced by February 1, 1939, at 
Loughborough. 

Associated Breweries, Ltd.—This com- 
pany has now acquired all the share capital 
of Messrs Ridley, Cutter and Firth, Ltd., 
who own licensed properties in and around 
Newcastle. 

British Celanese Polls.—At the ad- 
journed annual meeting of British Celanese, 
Ltd., held December 9th, the chairman 
announced the results of the polls demanded 
on December 8th: for the adoption of the 
report and accounts, 3,773,968; against, 
436; for re-election of the retiring directors, 


3,774,168; against, 700. 
were declared carried. 
Standard Life Assurance.— New ordi- 
nary life business written during year ended 
November 15, 1938, was 9,445 policies 
assuring {4,646,720 net, against 7,97¢ 
policies for £4,341,174 in 1937. In addition, 
the company wrote £1,816,720 of group life 
assurance in connection with pension 
schemes, against £788,800. ‘Total net life 
business, therefore, amounts to £6,463,440, 


Italo - Belgian Bank. — Total assets 
June 30, 1938, Frs. 1,520,583,578, an 
increase of Frs. 156 millions. Net profit 
Frs. 11,585,764 or Frs. 415,357 less. Divi- 
dend maintained at 10 per cent. tax free, 
absorbing Frs. 10,000,000. Directors’ fees 
Frs. 856,149. Taxes Frs. 700,000. Balance 
forward Frs. 1,693,433. 

Bank of Taiwan.—Total assets June 30, 
1938, Yen 570,430,011. Profit half-year to 
June 30, 1938, Yen 15,540,590, against 
Yen 16,685,373 for first half 1937. To 
Reserve, Yen 600,000 as before. Bonus 
Yen 50,000 (same). Dividend, Yen 328,125, 
against Yen 197,250. Carry forward raised 
from Yen 477,201 to Yen 516,670. 

Chinese Engineering and Mining 
Company. — Dividend recommended for 
year to June 30, 1938, 74 per cent., tax free, 
payable on January 6, 1939. Net profits 
£215,212, against £180,423. 

City Bank Farmers Trustee Com- 
pany.—This company is offering to inves- 
tors and their advisers a service, based on 
a fixed annual fee, covering the daily 
analysis and supervision of American 
securities, and specific recommendations. 


The resolutions 


Particulars may be obtained from the 
company at 11 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 
Ismay Group Interests. — Ismay 


Industries has concluded a_ provisional 
agreement for sale of its shareholding in 
Britannia Electric Lamp Works, and dis- 
posal of a section of the business of John 
Ismay and Sons. The board has also 
contracted to sell the undertaking of Ismay 
Cables, and has sold the company’s holding 
in Sterling Batteries. Other arrangements 
are in process of conclusion. The next 
accounts will be for 16 months to October 31, 
1938. 

Davis Estates, Ltd.—Net profit year to 
September 30, 1938, £71,015 (£78,587). 
To income tax and N.D.C. £8,000 (£10,000). 
Preference dividend £19,433 (£20,231). To 
general reserve nil, against £37,774. To 
redemption of preference shares £9,147 
(£6,011). Ordinary dividend 6 per cent., 
absorbing £18,000, against nil. Carry 
forward raised from £25,485 to £41,920. 

Transvaal Output, Employment and 
Working Profits. — Gold output, 
November, 1938 : Witwatersrand, 1,003,510 
fine ounces ; outside districts, 29,376 fine 
ounces ; total, 1,032,886 fine ounces. Value 
for purposes of declaration, 147s. Od. Total 
output, October, 1938, 1,036,442 fine 
ounces. Number of natives employed at 
end of November: Gold mines, 310,876; 
coal mines, 16,367 ; total, 327,243. 
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Compared 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS Keceipts | with prev 
—— 3 Recetrr or zgregate Gross Rece ts inate , 4 
ara ey 11 eae iia Week ending Dec. 10, 1938, beiore pooling .........sc006 - | 589,400 18,700 
ne (£000 - (4"000) - Total, 24 weeks to date .......ccccccccccccccrccrcccccccccoce coves | 13,629,600 | + 156,109 
2 | 
Lyla o|—£ Syl @y lag! aa T seipts 7 ais w» | 29,388,200 | + 657,10 
sylG2/52 93/38) g8 1291521) 25) BR | ERTB recite 33 vec te june ze oar * | 2a'7s2;000 | + S310 
22 82 55 25 agi ag s GE'38Y¥ 1&5] &8 L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1938, after pooling ... | 30,923,828 | 4. 676.450 
a > oi : Do ! sual a London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1938... _} 42,120,179 | +- 742,250 
4 ’ » , = 
LBS S.— 433, 528 332. 860 1,293 25,337 24539 12,738 37,277) 62,614 OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
1938 UT 459, FAL 316. 757 wlte@ 257321 22022 12,344 34,366, 59,687 ae _ INDIAN joa 7 
L. & N.E. (a)— a + aire 049 199 24 90 248 779 Gross Receipts Aggregate Gro 
19.27 296 379 292 G71 967 16,533 16942 12,304 29,246 45, \ ggregate Gross 
1938 7772) 385 314 262 576 861 16,419 15502 11,631 27,133 43,582 2| @ | tor Week Receipts 
Great penne 181 207. 130 337 $18 10,738 9,895 5,554 15,449 26,187 ~ B | = | 008 | ‘ or — : wee 7 
1938 7-477, 181. 112 293. 470 10,658 9,124 5,272 14,396 25,054 e 4 or - 
ee 5 5 3,130 1,513 4,6 So 1938 Rs | Rs. Rs. Rs 
coe covemnceonts ot) OO 3e) SF Set) tere cons 17498 1431 30:387 Bengal &N. Western 7 Nov. 20 $9,602,144) ~1,95,526 _ 49,07,365 55,642 
ro canes Td eee acl decgeioe Mannan nl esaemnels eemicel eameaincedt Bengal-Nagpur ...... 34 30) 22,78,000! +-4,49,908 5,99,38.895 — 13.00 641 
Tota! ; Bombay, Bar. & C.I. =. Dec. 10 top ai gon : ones “ae “et 1) — 11,59, 09 
aioe , 68,502 54506 § 615 i XS ( 00) + 7 4,64,26,452 + 25,49,61 
1937 vevecee LI7L 1174 789.1963 3,134 68,502 54506 32,109 86,615, 155,117 | Madras & S. Mab.... 20 $20,21,0 2,44,237 4,64,26,452 +25,49.6) 
1933 227777777. 1151 993. 724.1717 25868 68,274 49631 30,745 80,376 148,650 | S. Indian ............ 33 | 20, + $13,52,212}+ 17,734 3,51,29,337 — 3,17,069 
intcpemcsiineibiinidiaate t 10 days. 
(a) Week ended Dec. 10. CANADIAN 
IMU ’E AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS niearannneianentae 1938 an $ — 
ARRAS San? . — Canadian National... | 48 ‘Dec. 7 3,525,132, — 232,354 170,582,803 — 15351866 
(000"s omitted) Canadian Pacific 48 7| 2,934,000! + 78,000 133,245,000 — 2,434,000 
L.M.S. | L.N.B.R. om. | Southern SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
aoe ee eee a 
CO aan tL) Ck £ £ Antofagasta.........++ 49 Dec. 11 fi 3960- 860 9 73:750 > 397,590 
Gross increase, second halt . | a 9 eee thy + 238, 5 
over second half 1936. ............ + 1,443 | +1,099 | + 647 | + 372 | Argentine N.B | 23 10) "#[8,530 246,050 + “14,780 
; >rease, first half 1938, over | | «es $1,381,000, + 121,000 27,854,000 — 2,411,000 
One mem irst ha ae ~ 730 | — 638 x 318 | — 105 B.A. and Pacific...... 23 10 £85,670 + 7,506 1,727,919 — 149,564 
Gross decrease, ees half 1938, | B.A. Central’ .......0. 23 3 of tena + ohane disce 0 - 379.6 "0 
over second halt 1937 :— | | . 2,202,000 — , »134,000 63,0 
23 weeks to Dec. 11, 1938 0 |< i- |) - oe eee.) S| & "4136,600\— | 2,730 2,923,985 - 22.519 
Weekly Figures ve ls 374,00 , »491,000 — 2,050,000 
Av. weekly decrease, 2nd half 1938 | —93-34 | —69-08 — 35-43 — 3-26 B.A, Western... 23 | 10 ne oon tae 38 covaee “9 ao 50 
Latest week compared with 1937 ...| — 109 — 106 - €# - 3 Central Argentine ... | 23 10 ¢ ores = eae att ate eras 
Latest week compared with average “ — - ’ 4105138 . ake aes - 
_ 1927-30 ......000rseeererereneeeeeeess — 15! - —- 7% '—_ ~ | Central Uruguayan... | 22 | 3 £21,505 + 826  399,604+ 24,054 
, ’ Le Idir 49 10 M2004000 + 192,000 91,807,000 +-1,47 3,000 
IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS aD  eesnnone a . £24,132 - an Lee 282 - senaes 
- = ————— 5 lk 253,000 — > 3999,500 — 743,> 
— : : | Nite sce’ | 42 Now. 30 dtgstescla “Poet, ’iaze0s 6,707 
Gross Recut ae ended | Sommane Soe Receipts United of Havana ... | 23 ‘Dec. 10 £12,384/— 2,344 367,588 — 22,935 
ec. weeks = ne aes = _— ee 
(£000) (£’000) * Converted at average official rate 16-12 pesosto £. _— $ Receipts in Argentine 
Company pesos. + Fortnight. aConverted at official rate. d Receipts in Uruguayan 
ee a an. st ee x | Currency. e¢ Converted at “ controlled free rate.” 
| Pass. Goods | Total | Pass. | Goods | Total 
' | | | AMERICAN RAILROADS 
. - ie a —. a ~ Y en ee eS oo pallies accainns ae a a ee tea _ 
Belfast & Co. Down— | } a 
SDE  cnsssncuintinbonsnes ; 1-6 0-4 2:0 124-1 | 24:0 | 148-1 | Month of Compared | 10 Months Coms ared 
UE coscitketinbinonianss | a6 1.06 So | 222i 21-5 | 141-6 Company Oct., with Oct. | 1938 wit — 
Great Northern— | | 1938 1937 Months, 1 
OE sariktabeiconsukeas ; 82 8-6 16-7 540-1 | 467-2 1,007-3 | | | 
ho PBceserceeeseeeeceeee 8-0 | 10:3 | 18-3 | 537-6} 456-6 | ‘994-2 | peneegerisrenaigndiay ennrieedipecceanrem ata 
sreat Southern— as : Geos 13,440, = 8, 110,492,000 | —35,471,00 
ee dliaieaninsgs 29-2 | 53-4 | 82-6 |1,780-1 | 2,118-6 | 3898-7 | Bamore andy Cross | 13,840,000 | — 1,078,000 | 110,492,000 | 11'870,000 
DEE Gineinetuines 31-3 | 58-2 | 89-5 | 1,787-8 | 2,063-2 |3,851-0 | Now York Gross 29,313,000 | — 2,522,000 | 242,024,000 | — 68,210,000 
= rneee ner nar ene oer ee re ‘ Central serene Nett 4,040,000 | + 1,016,000 | ao 9 20.000 ere 008 
S | Pennsylvania Gross | 35,256,000 | — 4,647,000 | :905,000 | — 93,34)" 
SUEZ CANAL es 1 Railroad ....... Nett 7,313,000 | — 68,000 | 44,081,000 - 22,040,008 
(For headings see Overseas Traffic Table.) | on sific ¢ Gross | 19,440,000 | — — 694,000 | 165,710,000 | — 25,313,0% 
= wo ae as Tt , Southern Pacific Nett 3,312,000 | + 1,019,000 | 10,172,000 - 105 2 X 
i Ke 3,800 |8,875,700) Union Pacific.,...4 Goss | 16,204,000 | — 507,000 | 121,729,006 5° 480,000 
Transit Receiptst ... | 47 ‘Nov. 30) _258,800!— 23,800 8, » 00 — 1,072,600 - - Nett 3,223,000 | — 745,000 | 14,014,000 | — 3,489, 


t 10 days. 


t Net operating income. 


een eee eee SD 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 


| *Int | 
| Pay- | 
Company | or Total | 
tFinal | able 
% | % | | 
BANKS 
Guaranty Trust (N.Y.) 3* Jan. 3 
TEA & RUBBER 
RS TINO cnmcneeccnts 219* Jan. 2 
Empire of India Tea.. 2i2* Jan. 2 
AE SD sconnscnsese - Jan. 14 
Jokai (Assam) Tea ... lo* Jan. 7 
Makum Assam Tea... 5* | ‘ 
Semenyih Rubber 5* | Jan. 16 
MINING 
Ass. Manganese Mines 5¢ | 10 | 
East Transvaal! Mines. Sq*) «0. | 
Gold Coast Banket.... ih 7] - 
eee a et ee 
OF*"—e EEE 2i2* \Dec. 22 
Modder Deep ......... d 6dps . : 
Natal Navgn. Colls. 354* co 
Rezende Mines ........ a 25t a 75 ae 
S.A. Coal meee Si 14% | ove 
S.A. Townships ...... I I wien 
South Crofty ......... . we  |Dec. 31) 
Sthn. Kinta Tin ...... | 2l9*| Jan. 20 
Sungei Besi Mines... | 31g*| \Dec. 29 
Taquah & Abosso ... ' 12ig*! Jan. 19. 


| 


i 
} 


Prev. 


able Year 


| *Int. | 
Company or | Total | Pay- 
itFinal | 
| yo | % 
Tronoh Mines ......... | lp* Dec. 30 
INDUSTRIALS | | | 
Advance Laundries... | 2lo* . j 
Amal. Colls. (S. Africa) a 6+* 'g 10 
Anglo-Alpha Cement. 5* . ° 
Anglo-Transvaal Colls. 614* ... : 
Assoc. News. (Def.)... 4* oo ae 
Assoc. Weavers ....... |; 10* ~ 
Beechams Pills ........ @ 623%; ... Dec. 20 
Bengal Coal............. i; 12 20 ibis 
Brit. Maritime Trust | 40+ 712 on 
Brit. Steamship Tst. | 21o* nw te F 
British Vac. Cleaners. | 30 40 ont 
Cameron (J. W.) ...... @ Slota To Dec. 21 
Chinese Engineering.. a +7). Jan. 16 
Commercial Fixed Tr. | § Dec, 15 
Davis Estates ......... -_* a 
De La Rue (Thomes) a 6* oe 
First Recovery Trust. | $125d . Dec is 
Int. Combustion ...... | 25¢ | 3212 Feb. 9 
Klinger Manufac. .... | ... | $5 ses 
Light Production...... 7) ow BO 2 
Lisbon Trams ......... $3* oe 
Meccano, Ltd. ......... a 


~ 
| *Int. 


aoe. te 

Company | or | Total) gbie , Yeat 
+Final | : 

ee en. ae | ce. ' 
Newcastle Breweries . | 14lot} 1712 ‘Jan. aro 
New Investment....... 4* | ... |Jan. 2io* 
North’s Nav.Collieries | 2* | «. | = 2* 
Powell Duffryn Coal ae | “39 458 
Pretoria Cement ...... 15* | ... (Jan. 290i 
Reeves and Sons ...... Ilg* ... (Jan. 19 «(Of 
SO eee 712* Jan. 6* 
S. African Distilleries. | 6* | «| 41 oe 
OE RENE ; vee Jan. lp 
Sec. Scot. East Inv. Tr.| ... 412] «+ 314 
Shop Investments ... |  4* . |Dec. 166 

Steel Barrel Scammells,) 6* | ... Jan. 20 

Turner and Newall... | 1614 20 | - 8 
Union Steel (S. Africa) 5¢ 8 1* 
U.R. Plate Telephone | _1* IDec. 31, 213" 
U.S. Tst. (Scotland) 212* Dec. a4 

Victoria Falls Power 4* | Jan. V 

Welsh Assoc. Colls. 214* i 

4-9092d. 


§ This year: $3-9896d. 


Free of income tax. 


a) Fifth Liquidation distribution. 


; previous year: 
(i) ’Paid on a larger cf 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 





| Ap ropriation 
Balance After | Amount ||————— — _ 
Year | from Payment | Available | Dividend ‘ 
an : oO | _____ (Carried to 
Company : . f for 
Ending | Last Deben- | Distri- ; Reserve, | Balance 
| Account | “ture | bution || Prefce. | Ordinary Deprecia- Forward 
— - | Interest | Amount Amount | Rate ton, etc. | 
. ; ' 9 
Breweries and Distilleries | £ £ L L £ | of £ | 
Ind Coope and Allsopp ...... | Sept.30 > 387,474 736,094 1,123,568 90,552 379,689 273 | 248,552 404,775 
Leeds and Wakefield peseeees - | Sep. 30 50,751 91,507 142,258 | 29,500 22.000 1] 36,900, 53,858 
Newcastle Breweries .......++ Oct. 31 79,172 190,139 269,311 12,000, 70,000, -—«:174 75,000, 112,311 
Preston Breweries .......seeee /July 31 Dr. 1,218 Dr. 998 Dr. 2,216 eas, des ae Dr. 2,216 
Seager Evans ot) eavecesere we = ae 11 35,198 56,309 ties 35,060 10 | aoe 
Simonds (H. and G.) .......4. sept. 30 | 105,996 345,658 451,654 40,886 98.533 18 207,335 104,900 
es ew i re ei | Oct. 31 113,405 FIN) 212,475 7,500 48,750 16if | 43,208; 113,017 
‘inancial, Land, etc. | | | 
Beaumont Prorerty Trust .. | Sept. 30 | 6,561 29,295) 35,856 10,140 13,594 7k | 6,360) 5,762 
Cheapside LandDevelopm’nt Sept. 30 | 1,285 19,880 21,165 5,500 10,000 : 4,208 1,457 
Davis Estates ........seeeeeeees Sept. 30 | 25,485 71,015 96,500 | 19,433 18,000 6 17,147; 41,920 
Heinemann Holdings ...... | Nov. 30 2,294 14,337 16,631 6,416 5,531 10 906 3,778 
Lloyd (Edward) Investment | Sept. 30 146,356 72,120; 218,476 72,587 ee aan . | 145,889 
London Trading Estates ... | Aug. 31 | 5,150 9,094 14,244 as 6,759 5} 7,485 
Hotel, Restaurants, etc. | | 
Aerated Bread Company... | Oct. 1) 44,623 149,693 194,316 35,116 46,473, 5 73,677: 39,050 
Carlton Hotel ..........cccceses | Aug. 31 | 37,420 Dr. 7,007 30,413 “a | ie a 9,555 20,858 
Iron, Coal and Steel | 
Arniston Coal iciwssanusinereeda Sep. 30 19,876 46,587) 66,463 1,092 20,312) 123+ 25,000 20,059 
Cley -_— —— - anew | Sept. 30 7,507 —" 19,884, 1,786 11,692 4t 2,000 4,406 
Motor, Cycle & Aviation | 
Hobson (H. M.) Components | Sept. 30 16,006 56,212) 72,218 30,750 173 19,655) 21,813 
Jowett Cars........seccosseeeees Sept. 30 | 2,678 Dr. 4,861 Dr. 2,183 wate acs) ae 8,453 Dr. 10636 
Rossleigh, BES» xxusvcinussanes Sept. 30 | 50,866 24,191) 75,057 | 435, 13,050 15 6,267; 55,305 
Triumph aw ikeetons | July 31 | 4,490 Dr.41,950, Dr.37,460 | a ee Dr.37460 
1 |} | 
Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields | June 30) 41,555 375,075 416,630)... 150,000 10 | 187,688, 78,942 
| 
Rubber 
Aboyne-Clyde.........sesseeee ° at 30. Dr. 7,937, 3,723) Dr. 4,214 | eee a oes Dr.4,214 
a. ania jeewearannes | Sept. 30 3,112 10,054 13,166); 6,200 4 4,000 2,966 
eureula (Sumatra)........... - | Sept. 30 361 502) 863); wae os | «ee 150 713 
Rassak (F.M.S.) ianwceunes - | June 30, Dr. 133 635, 502)| ase | ie ea 502 
Serdang Central............66 Aug. 31} 2,368 1,441) 3,809)... ce | es 1,500, 2,309 
Sungei Buaya (Sumatra)..... ; | Sept. 30 | 9,058, 24,533) — eas 11,325) 6 11,500 10,766 
| | | | 
Shops and Stores 
Cooper and Co.’s Stores..... . | Oct. 11 | 14,189) 35,115) 49,304; 28,000) eee eee eee 21,304 
Textiles | | 
Barran (John) and Sons...... | Oct. 31} 24,441, 24,770, 49,211) 17,550 11,2007 . | 20,461 
Combined Egyptian Mills ... | Sept. 28 Dr1212009 75,535 Drl136474,... | oof : .. Dr1136474 
Simpson and Godlee ........ a Sep. 28 | 67,920 Dr. 61,720 6,200, ais | a es 6,200 
Tramways | | 
East Kent Road Car ......... | Sept. 30 16,963 160,315, 177,278 13,000 36,000 = =8 | 111,085 17,193 
| 
Trusts | 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh, etc... = 30 | 4,954 13,175 18,129 5,917 5,917 on 6,295 
Army and Navy Investment Nov.30| 31,225 39,956, ~—-71,181/ 13,162, 19,013, 13s 6,000 33,006 
New Mercantile Investment Dec. 1/  ..... | 28,779 28,779... 22,824 4 | as 5,955 
Scottish Allied Investors ... | Nov. 15 | 11,365 14,300 25,665 11,000 2,200) 13 | 890 11,575 
Scottish International sebevoben Oct. 31 | 7,090: 14,851) 21,941, 11,031 eve | eee | 367 10,543 
South Western Investment... | Oct. 31 | 6,549 7,571) 14,120 4,463 1,190 2 | 1,520 6,947 
United Counties Trust ...... Sept. 30) 331) 16,207) 16,538 3,500, 2,500) 5 | w- | 10,538 
'| 
Other Companies | 
Abepotta, 196.6. cccsesesesess | Sept. 30 Dr.10,877, 28,894 18,017;| ... | so | es | 13,017, 5,000 
Barton Transport ............ Sept. 30 "166 37,403 37,509 8,400 12,500 124 13,000 3,669 
piswood (Joshua) and Son . | Sept.30; ...._():18,401/ 18,401) 2,829 4,713, 10, | 95226 1,033 
ooker Brothers, etc. ..........| June 30} 39,626 98,605 138,231 19,086 44,000, 10 | 47,000 28,145 
Bowaters, etc., Sales ........ . | Sept. 30 | 35,763 80,719 116,482 20,000 59,813, 274 | son 36,669 
Bowater’s Mersey Paper .... | Sept.30) 35,119' --96,962.--132,081 27,500 | ee | 69,000 35,581 
Bowser’ Paper Mills ....... Sept. 30, 45,780, 165,444 211,224 127,000 | ere = an 
urtol Cleaners .........0..66 . | Sept. 30 Dr. 17,464 8,396 Dr. 9,068 =... | wwe aia 9882 Dr 14,95 
Caren s Peper Pe ihiaicsn Sere. 30 19,353 43,041 oe ee aed 12} aman oe 
ard Clothing, etc. .........006 ' Sept. 30 | 17,930 82,305 100,235 yf 90, /09) ’ 22,0 
Carreras, Limited............. ; | Oct. 31 1,026.672 1,483,604 2,510,276 65,000 868,067/ 35 92,528 1,484,681 
Carrongrove ar | Sept. 30 | 3,013) 43,607 46,620 | 30,571, ; _— wee 16,049 
Constable, Hart and Co iS - 30 9,737 27,680 37,417 | 11,684 6 8,725 17,008 
: > flart and Co....... | Sept. “ 4 > 1 = oo 
General Billposting ......... \Sep.30| 1,966 11,942, 13,908 1,661, 7,370,210 2,500, 2,377 
Gilbert (D. M.) and Co....... | Sept. 30 | 2,771 7,252, 10,023; ... | 5,000, 5 pe) 2385 
“=a Haggie (R.) and Son.. | Oct. 31 56,378 59,052, 115,430 4,000 = 30,000 124 aan ey 
nger Manufacturing ...... Oct. 31 31,082 46,258 77,340; .. | 2,648 5T 67,51§ ,174 
Lloyd (Edward) .............. . | Sept.30! 100,957, 371,833! 472,790 139,000 75,400 6$ 155,702) 102,688 | 
Milton Proprietary ........... . | Sept.30) 67,375 29,581, 96,956 5,192 19,375, 20 2,500; 69,889 
Mitchell Cotts & Co. ........ . |June 30} 32,079 —«- 75,602, «107,681, 6,084 = 30,277, 11 35,900, 35,420, 
Redman (L. & D.) sc | Sept.24| 222 (f) 12,072, 12,294... | 11,000, 10 | 1294) 
Sunlight Laundries ........... | Nov. 30 13,878 52,099 65,977 | 16,594 26,100, u 8,750, 14,533 | 
ailes Dove Bitumastic ... | Oct. 31 8,250 30,088, 38,338; ... 21,875, 12} 8,000, 8,463 | 
Total Pr fits, 1938, in £°000° | | | | | 
' s : No.ofCos. | 
To December 10 _- et a O08 84,930 289,436 374,366 46,884 149,232)... 85,678 92,572) 
_ To December U7 veeeeeseeeee | 2,861) 86,327, 294,539 380,866; 47,603, 151,467|_... | 87,251) 94,545 | 
tT Free of income tax. (a) No comparable figure. (b) Absorbed £30,000. (c) 14 months. 


(e) Absorbed £25,000. 








(f) July 24, 1937, to September 24, 1938. 


(g) Absorbed £ 


_ 


Corresponding 


Period Last 
Year 
Net Divi- 
Profit | dend 
748,286! 274 
91,702) 11 
148,915 15 
Dr. 1,252, Nil 
105,744 14 
332,93] 18 
107,466 1174+ 
31,158 7 
17,129 54 
78,587; Nil 
14,486 10 
(a) (a) 
13,481 54 
172,617 3 
20,641) Nil 
38,512) 123F 
16,118 4t 
67,856 174 
Dr. 4 78 Nil 
35,495; 20 i 
(a) (a) 
425,505; 15 
4,2 39 a Jil 
13,980 5 
1,861 23 
2,588 Nil 
8,902 5 
36,715} 10 
} 
30,022) Nil 
44,890 8f 
62,151) Nil 
20,308, Nil 
156,424 8(6) 
13,950 4 
41,661 3 
(a) (a) 
20,089 2 
15,335) Nil 
8,374 2 
(a (a) 
Dr. 2,416 Nil 
36,642 20(g) 
Qa) (a) 
90,981) 15d 
76,499 20 j 
127,521 Nil 
221,519, Nil 
5,774 Nil 
47,212 9 
95,456 15 
1,275,807 35 
63,995. Nil 
16,865 Nil 
16,504 10 
(a) (a) 
46,865 124 
39,702 Nil 
(a) (a) 
46,736 25 
35,259 10 
(a) (a) 
42,865, 1l6%eé 
25,963 2) 
| 
268,621... 
273,800, ... 


(d) Absorbed £41,250, 


10,000, 
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OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS 


IMPORTS (Value C.I.F.) 


Month ended 
| November 30 





























Eleven months ended 
November 30 
| 
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ExporTS OF PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES OF THE Unrtep 


| 
L, 











Month ended 
November 30 


1937 1938 
| 























KINGDOM (Value F.O.B.) 


Eleven m 
| 
| 


1937 

















— 


ynths ended 


November 30 


1933 


| 1937 1938 1937 | = 1938 | 
‘" : a ni Wie r r I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco—| £ | £ | L 7 
ies ee 8,947,488 5,836,982 82,845,537 70,072,055 A.Grainand Flour ......... | 168,125 | 158,361 | 1,596,690 | — 
A. Grain ar nb. Fee; i | 34 
epee is 58.88 >? 102 > B. Feeding-stuffs for Animals 41,512 51,586 599.218 a9 
B. Feeding-stutfs tor Animals = 11,158,884 1,022,102 10,177,891 | 10,555,219 CA i: Cininn,. Gor teed | 79 2°03 | 9,2 652,826 
C. Animals, Living, tor Food $06,045 1,105,866 _ 6,551,783 8,413,363 +” "ae 8 27023 | 95,791 7,393 
D.M 5 > 2705 2 DD. MER .ccccccsccccccccsesccece 149,045 154,592 | 1,035,958 23'947 
RREE  conecciscsncssonennences 6,504,138 6,916,821 78,692,705 | 82,348,131 E. Ds en 5 035, 1,123,947 
E. Dairy Produce ............ 6,600,608 6,862,549 65,311,024 | 73,923,551 FE. Fresh En aeiiicaaatila 89,030 79,949 | 1,093,024 | 1,046,425 
F. Fresh Fruit and Vegetables 3,079,203 | 3,363,327 34,372,116 35,628,851 ~ Eresh Fruit anc vegers 78,088 102,744 | = 401,748 266,385 
G. Beverages and Cocoa Pre- G. Beverages and Cocoa Pre- | 
PATALIONS .........00cc0000e 5,619,131 | 4,333,808 43,665,716 | 42,513,125 H Other Food soeeesceosovcosoce 1,652,424 | 1,534,474 | 14,190,361 | 12,549,995 
H. Other Food  .......s0s0000 6,860,127 6,709,487 53,193,170 | 52,036,450 LT _ c coccccccooooes . 1,392,286 | 1,289,669 | 11,702,088 | 11,134'39) 
Be BODROOD .ccc--csccnncscenense 3,484,555 2,925,337 15,368,006 20,979,538 + LODACCO ..0.c00e seqnecooooees 412,604 | 437,942 4,639,419 4,562,610 
_—_ FO SO 7 . . j } ew = 
Total, Class I ......... 43,120,179 | 39,076,279 390,217,948 396,470,283 Total, Class I ...... see | 3,983,193 | 3,811,340 35,354,297 32,897,001 
II.—Raw Materials and aeuiiee Renee A | 
Mainly Unmanutactured— : 
eee pessneceaene eessessees 1,395 947 22,450 | 12,954 ’ eenonereaticsnertaincones 3,420,221 | 3,424,742 | 34,647,404 34,565,720 
b. i eee | | idiniee and Quarry | | 
i ny i | ar & oo > 
Products and the like... 458,038 | 400,087 | 4,815,421 | 4,374,448 ©. rg iaducts and the like. | 119,637 | 132,033 | 1,242,420 | 981,109 
C. Iron Ore and Scrap ...... 1,237,831 337,245 | 11,265,839 | 10,375,427 ao : Metalliferous 33,900 117,716 | 848,635 482,553 
D. Non-Ferrous Metalliferous D. on Sonne vetalli =. | 
Ores and Scrap ......... 2,007,700 | 1,136,531 | 17,473,266 | 14,983,595 E wt Timber socoosees ane —— ae 2,057,309 
2 Wr ; a : 4 b dad or ’ eeseneees i 577 | - 
E. Wood and T umber... 6,654,761 | 4,069,690 | 56,762,216 | 39,413,401 E. Raw Cotton cae hemes an pe 5 | 68,201 
WOME .0.c0scccncccscessece 5,456,937 | 2,254, 803, RixssTv 8 fae es ee ee > . 921,560 25,77 
G. Wool, Raw and Waste, , 2,254,500 | 43,803,744 7,136,407 G. — ean ne es aste, | | 425,79 
and Woollen Rags... 2,921,594 | 3,199,332 | 48,441,480 | 38,859,483 Se er ome | 
H. Silk, Raw, Knubs and | | H. 7 — Knubs and 536,435 647,502 | 8,564,958 | 5,650,121 
Noils .......-000s000000 oe 257,302 150,121 2,056,456 1,896,693 an aioe oa 055 726 9,237 5,850 
I. Other Textile Materials... | 1,016,887 | 1,082,620 | 11,336,641 | 10,414,831 J. Other Tensile Maneciets... 32,099 65,647 | 539,365. | 8 79°543 
J. Seeds and Nuts for Oil, | J. Seeds and } _ or > 
Oils, Fats, Resins and , | | — aa esins an 
NNGD -cnscenibenemaeesee 2,928,979 | ,867,5 ' 92 28,92 teeeeeeseseceeeeeeees 267,949 244,421 3,522,994 2,689,97 
K. = ae Skins, Un- " 1,867,540 | 32,924,163 8,929,905 K. oe Skins, Un- ° , 39,9738 
TESSED  .ocessneeeees-reee 1,519,161 | 1,289,105 | 22,798,216 | 16,485,625 eee ee ag 138,659 109,996 1,651,783 991,175 
ie eames Materials... | 1,663,592 | 1,352,331 | 14,062,533 14,590,611 i Ay tga Materials... | 147,603 116,290 nreeen 1,072,739 
eTRUDDOCE 2... cee ccneeeceseccees | 1,137,590 | 662,529 | 11,381,850 10,868,873 SIRUDDC]T once encececccercnsece ,990 9,390 | 64,091 209.715 
N. Miscellaneous Raw Ma- ? aang eee N. Miscellaneous Raw Ma- | | , 
terials and Articles terials and Articles 
mainly Unmanutactured) 1,985,734 | 913,180 | 11,110,257 | 9,608,596 mainlyUnmanufactured) = 316,282 | 265,090 | 2,657,155 | 2,218,511 
Total, Class II......... 23,347,501 18,715,753 288,254,532 227,950,849 Total, Class II....... | 5,347,328 | 5,433,689 59,807,335 | 52,293,303 
IlI.—Articles Wholly or Mainly | Ill.—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
Manufactured— | Manufactured— 
A. Coke and Manufactured | | | A. Coke and Manufactured | 
ea ce 551 658 | 8 15 I cats cucntabtebbcanniel 338,806 420,054 | 3,929,492 3,026,935 
B. Pottery, Glass, Abrasives, . | mee a B. Pottery, Glass, Abrasives, 
Lg Cs ce eneee econ ereenene eens | 752,951! 646,9 524, 6,757, WOE. vixanicnssubbasiionsiaen | 916,920 863,357 | 9,208,764 8,905,228 
C, Iron and Steel and Manu- ‘ - | SeeR es a C, Iron and Steel and Manu- | | , 
factures thereot ......... 2,736,783 | 23,47 factures thereof ......... | 4,262,42) ,663,413 | 44,207,097 38,248,354 
D. es Metals and t animes } acne | nee D. Non-Ferrous Metals and 7 ae | 7 
: anuiactures thereot... | 4,622,540 | 249 | 89.251 | 37,610.2 Manufactures thereof... 1,303,87 | 14,655,023 | 11,314,361 
E. Conse. ceaeeenene mnato- _ | aaa ieaed ectinantd bananas E, Cutlery, Hardware, Imple- ore 1,144,241 | 14,655 . 
ments and Instruments | - ments and Instruments 206 3 296,695 
F. Blectrical Goods and| 7 "3 | 636,800 | 7,098,119 | 6,493,363 » eee | | eats 800,748 | 8,890 8,29 
oa 1332996 | | 286,048 | 3,783,315 | 2,851,306 ay a Rressesennenen 1,163,253 | 1,258,668 | 11,395,649 | 12,309,402 
P ene seronapnonsnsscnce 934, 935, | 22,217,848 | 20,262, « Machinery ........00..s00es ,807, | 5,119, 849,697 | 52,841,383 
H. a of Wood wanes a ee | Se H. Manufactures of Wood 807,215 3,119,063 | SE OO,097 | 5508 
an: BIER kciconinsies | 5 | 7 | > | ~— pS eee > 9 1,079,462 
I. Omen Yarns and Manu- 754,595 | S283 | 1,720,077 | 5,001,288 I, Cotton Yarns and Manv- | 127,261 104,613 1,220,661 prnere 
SNELL. Siinbetbieniuenen 2 BOER. cccccstcaccoscnens | 2 6,028,446 
}. Woolien and Worsted 337,246 287,502 3,150,092 2,889,177 I. Woollen cod” “Wied 5,444,947 4,179,950 | 63,528,243 | 46, 
arns and Manufactures 2 | Yarns and Manufactures 5 24,858,062 
K.Silk Yarns and Manu-| 22601 | 332,251 | 3,946,624 | 3,545,906 K. Silk Varme and Manas’) 29547,847 | 2,055,769 | 32,921,557 | 24,858; 
OS nee | | eee | 1,178,066 
L. Manufactures of other a13,402 £73,002 | 2,418,592 | 1,990,621 L. Manufactures of other | 143,078 110,333 | 1,377,671 | 1,175.09 
Textile Materials ...... | 736,610} 691,435 | 7,518,691 | 6,817,604 Texule Materials ...... |  1.637,832 | 1,280,474 | 18,856,482 13,741,848 
4 foes skecatiniiaiiedielaaidiiidiee 689,262 | 594,323 | 7,817,269 | 7,560,858 pe. Boones henensiaieenineenes 756,007 "698,100 | 9,519,339 1,876,9% 
O. Chemicals, ‘Drugs, Dyes | 180999 | 20014 | 2,347,980 | 2,653,998 = Chemicals, Drugs, yea | 712592) 176,230 | 2,032,860 | Lett” 
ee Sean peterwccees PENND povsrceassas 20,421,367 
P. Oils, Fats and Resins, 1,333,628 | 1,213,381 | 2,637,617 | 12,269,396 P. Oils, eel se 2,084,524 | 2,021,834 | 22,826,313 | 20,421,70 
Aanufactured ......... 5 | 42 Manutactured........... : 2 5,016,236 
Q. Leather and Manuiacture 4,245,119 | 3,566,407 | 42,899,164 40,680,379 Q. Leather and Manuiactures| #73432 | 449,412 | 5,501,042 5.0 
acubiceseabiiasnins 754,92 3 221.5 a inicniiiaitiesaen 3 3,622,537 
R. Paper, Cardboard, etc... 1,838°423 1,345195 15°464759 etaoe R. Paper, Cardboard, etc. ... wan ois 104 aaa 6,340,454 
S. Vehicles (including Loco- : S. Vehicles (including Loco- ead , = 
motives, Ships and Alr- | motives, Ships and Air- 
REE) cccovnrcosesvencoses . 602,428 421,166 | 5,939,566 4,074,834 IID.  daonissesicanreansacs | 3,721,324 | 4,315,038 | 36,102,519 40,838,136 
T. Rubber Manufactures ... 61,924 63,409 682,619 | 737,602 T. Rubber Manufactures ... "135,288 143, 366 | 1,527,397 1,519,238 
U. ni ; Aaicies | G. Dengeensens Articles 
- inty Vianu- wholly or mainly Manu- . 
EIEE sitsiesnsinidsarents 2,165,654 | 2,043,534 | 21,048,612 19,833,617 RRIIEEE seiencatntnincicte 2,558,208 | 2,635,369 | 26,745,341 20,859,021 
Total, Class III ...... 25,323,975 19,676,557 251,930,786 216,218,193 Total, Class III ....,, | 34,681,991 | 32,471,442 371,715,208 336,200,409 
1V.—Animals, not for Food... __ 223,356 | 252,900 | 2,726,564 | 3,037,466  IV.—Animals, not for Food... | 79,599 | 45,644. | 759,027 | 575,023 
V.—Parcel POSt ..seseesseseeees | 253,360 | 307,002 | 2,593,240 | 3,271,373 V.—Parcel Post .o..ceeesesessss. 1,091,058 | 1,161,108 | 10,343,979 , 10,029,846 
- RR iovccersssnseesense __ 97,268,371 | 78,028,496 935,723,070 846,948,164 Total 45,183,169 | 41,923,223 477,979,846 432,000,478 


OIL OUTPUTS 


Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields, Ltd.— 
Output November, 1938, 22,592 tons. 

Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Ltd.— 
Output in Iran, September, 1938, 739,000 
tons. Total output for period January 1 to 
September 30, 1938, 7,464,000 tons. 


Attock Oil Co., Ltd.—Production for 


‘November, 1938, 42,642 barrels. 


British Burmah Petroleum.—Output 
of crude oil 49,239 barrels for November, 
1938. 


British Controlled Oilfields, Ltd.— 
Total output week ended November 19, 
Total output week 
ended November 26, 1938, 11,783 barrels. 
Total output for week ended December 3, 
1938, 11,686 barrels. Total output, week 
ended December 12, 1938, 12,067 barrels. 
November, 
otal shipments, November, 1938, 


1938, 11,422 barrels. 


Total output, 
barrels. 
55,816 barrels. 


Trinidad Consolidated Oilfields, Ltd. 


—Output of crude oil 
for November, 1938. 


1938, 50,021 


54,956 barrels, 


Trinidad Petroleum 
Company, 
November 26, 1938, 59,512 barrels. Ou M4 
for week ended December 3, 1938, 5/> 

barrels. Output for week ended D 
1938, 56,844 barrels. 
1938, 243,994 barrels ; 
November, 1938, including purchased 0" 
214,998 barrels. 


Trinidad Leaseholds, Ltd. 
duced November, 1938, 50, 
purchased November 1938 from 
companies, 60,675 tons. 


Development 


Ltd. — Output week ended 


Output 


Output 


ecember 10, 
November, 
deliveries or 


—Oil pro- 
452 tons; oil 


other 
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